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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK I. 


\ 


VOL. III. B 


THE ARGUMENT. 

I HE subject proposed. Invocation of the Holy Spirit. Tlie 
poem opens with John baptizing at the river Jordan. Jesus 
coming there is baptized; and is attested by the descent of the 
Holy Ghost, and by a voice from heaven, to be the Son of God. 
•Satan, who is present, upon this immediately flies up into the 
re^ons of the air : where, summoning his Infernal Council, he 
acquaints them with his apprehensions that Jesus is that seed of 
the woman, destined to destroy all their power, and points out 
to them the immediate necessity of bringing the matter to proof, 
and of attempting by snares and fraud to counteract and defeat 
the person, from whom they have so much to dread. This office 
he offers himself to undertake, and, his offer being accepted, sets 
out on his enterprize. In the mean time God, in the assembly of 
holy angels, declares that he has given up his Son to be tempted 
by Satan ; but foretels that the Tempter shall be completely de- 
feated by him : upon which the angels sing a hymn of triumph. 
Jesus is led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, while he is 
meditating on the commencement of his great office of Saviour of 
mankind. Pursuing his meditations he narrates, in a soliloquy, 
what divine and philanthropic impulses he had felt from his early 
youth, and how his mother Mary, on perceiving these dispositions 
in him, had acquainted him with the circumstances of his birth, 
and informed him that he was no less a person than the Son of 
God ; to which he adds what his own enquiries and reflections 
had supplied in confirmation of this great truth, and particularly 
dwells on the recent attestation of it at the river Jordan. Our 
Lord passes forty days, fasting, in the wilderness ; where the 
wild beasts become mild and harmless in his presence. Satan 
now appears under the form of an old peasant ; and enters into 
discourse with our' Lord, wondering what could have brought 
him alone into so dangerous a place, and at the same time pro- 
fessing to recognize him for the person lately acknowledged by 
John, at the river Jordan, to be the Son of God. Jesus briefly 
replies. Satan rejoins with a description of the difficulty of 
supporting life in the wilderness ; and entreats JesuB, if he be 
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4 THE ARGUMENT. 

really the Son of God, to manifest his divine power, by changing 
some of the stones into bread. Jesus reproves him, and at the 
same time tells him that he knows who he is. Satan instantly 
avows himself, and offers an artful apology for himself and his 
conduct. Our blessed Lord severely reprimands him, and refutes 
every part of his justification. Satan, with mifch semblance of 
humility, still endeavours to justify himself; and professing his 
admiration of Jesus and his regard for virtue, requests to be per- 
mitted at a future time to hear more of his conversation ; but is 
answered that this must be as he shall find permission from above. 
Satan then disappears, and the book closes with a short descrip- 
tion of night coming on in the desert. Dunsier. 


PARADISE REGAINED- 


BOOK L 


I WHO ere while the happy garden sung. 
By one man's disobedience lost, now sing 


Milton's Paradise Regained 
has not met with the approba- 
tion that it deserves. It has not 
the harmony of numbers, the 
soblinHty of thought, and the 
beauties <^ diction, which are in 
Paradise Jjost, It is composed 
in a lower and less striking style, 
a style suited to the subject. Art- 
ful Aophistry, false reasoning, set 
off in the most specious manner, 
and refuted by the San of God 
with strong unaffected eloquence, 
is the^^eculiar excellence of this 
poem. Satan there defends a 
bad canse with great skill and 
subtlety, as one thoroughly 
versed in that craft 3 

Qui facere assuerat 

Candida de nigiis, et de caifdenti« 
busatra* 

His charaeter is well drawn. 
Jortin. 

Of Paradise Regained the ge- 
neral judgment seems now to be 
right, that It is in many parts 
elegant, and every where in- 
structive. It was not to be sup- 
posed that the writer of Pftradifie 


Lost could ever write without 
great effusions of fancy, and ex- 
alted precepts of wisdom. The 
basis of Paradise Regained is 
narrow 5 a dialogue without ac- 
tion can neveir please like an 
union of the narrative and dr^ 
matic powers. Had this poem 
been written not by Milton, but 
by some imitator, it would have 
claimed and received universal 
praise. Jchnum, 

But sorely this poem has 
merits far superior to "occa- 
sional elegance*' and ''general 
instruction 5" and indeed that 
this is reaAy the case is suffi- 
eiently implied in the succeeding 
sentence of Dr. Johnaon's cri- 
tique. 

That '« the basis of Paradise 
Regained is narrow'* has been 
the remark of several of the 
critics. See Bentley's note on 
Par. Lost, x. 18f2, who observes 
upon this work, that Milton ''has 
amplified his scanty materials to 
a surprising dignity.; but yet, 
being cramped down by a wrong 
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PARADISE REGAINED. book i. 


Recover'd Paradise to all mankind, 
By one man^s firm obedience fully tried 


choice, without the expected ap- 
plause." To the same purpose 
are the observations of Bp. New- 
ton^ in his Life of Milton^ (see 
the Life^ pp. Ixi. Ixii. for the 
origin and character of Paradise 
Regained;) of Mr. Thyer, (see 
his note on Par. Reg. ii. 1.) and 
of Bp. Warburton, (see his note 
on ver. 3.) But we may collect 
from the author himself^ that he 
designed this poem for^ what he 
terms, the brief epic, which he 
particularly distinguishes from 
the great and diffuse epic, of which 
kind are the great poems of Ho- 
mer and Virgil, and his own 
Paradise Lost. [See a passage 
in the introduction to the second 
book of his Reason of Church 
Government, cited by Bp. Newton 
in his concluding note^ b. i v. QSQ, 
£.] His model then we may 
suppose to have been in a great 
measure the book of Job; and 
however the subject which he 
selected may have been consi- 
dered as narrow ground, and one 
that cramped his genius^ there is 
no reason to Imagine that it was 
chosen hastily or inconsiderately. 
It was- peculiarly adapted to the 
species of poem he meant to pro- 
duce, namely, the brief ov didactic 
epic. The basis he thought per- 
fectly adequate to the superstruc- 
ture which he meant to raise; 
to the merit of which the lapse 
of time bears the material tes- 
timony of a gradually increasing 
admiration. Dunster, 

1. 1 who ere while &c.] Milton 
begins his Paradise Regained in 
the same manner as the Paradise 
Lost) first proposes his subject. 


and then invokes the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. The begin- 
ning I who ere while &c. is plainly 
an allusion to the I lie ego qui 
quondam &c. attributed to Virgil : 
but it doth not therefore follow, 
that Milton had no better taste 
than to conceive these lines to 
be genuine. Their being so well 
known to all the learned was 
reason sufficient for his imitation 
of them, as it was for Spenser's 
before him : 

ho, I the man, whose Muse whileom 
did mask, 

As time her taught, in lowly shep- 
herd's weeds, 

Am^now enforc*d a far unfitter task. 

For trumpets stem to change mine 
oaten reeds &c. 

2. By one man's disobedience'2 
Somewhat in the style and man- 
ner of St. Paul, Rom. v. I9. For 
as bif one man's disobedience 
many were made sinners; so by 
the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. 

2. The argument of Paradise 
Lost was 

, — Man's first disobedience- 
Giles Fletcher has expressed the 
same contrast in ChrisVs Triumph 
over Death, stanz. xv. Dunster, 

3. Recovered Paradise"] It may 
seem a little odd at first^ that 
Milton should impute the re- 
covery 6i Paradise to this short 
scene of our Saviour's life upon 

" earth, and not rather extend it 
to his agony^ crucifixion^ &c. ; 

' but the reason no doubt was^ that 
Paradise regainedhy our Saviour's 
resisting the temptations of Sa- 
tan might be a better contrast 
to Paradise lost by our first pa- 


BOOK I. PARADISE REGAINED. 

Through all temptation, and the Tempter foii'd 
In all his wiles, defeated and repulsM, 
And Eden raisM in the waste wilderness. 


renrs too easily yielding to the 
same seducing spirit. Besides 
he might very probably, and in- 
deed very reasonably^ be appre- 
hensive, that a subject so exten- 
sive as well as sublime might be 
too great a burden for his de- 
.clining constitution, and a task 
too long for the short term of 
years he could then hope for. 
Even in his Paradise Lost he ex- 
presses his fears, lest he had be- 
gun too late, and lest an age too 
late, or cold climate, or years 
should have damped his intended 
wing; and surely he bad much 
greater cause to dread the same 
now^ and be very cautious of 
launching out too far. Thyer. 

It is hard to say whether Mil- 
ton's wron^ notions in divinity 
led him to this defective plan ; or 
his fondness for the plan influ- 
enced those notions. That is, 
whether he indeed supposed the 
redemption of mankind (as he 
here represents it) was procured 
by Christ's triumph over the 
Devil in the wilderness; or whe- 
ther he thought that the scene 
of the desert opposed to that of 
Paradise^ and the action of a 
temptation withstood to a tempt- 
ation fallen under, made Paradise 
Regained a more regular sequel 
to Paradise Lost, Or if neither 
this nor that, whether it was his 
being tired out with the labour 
of composing Paradise Lost made 
him averse to another work of 
length, (and then he would never 
be at a loss for fanciful reasons 
to determine him in the choice 


of his plan,) is very uncertain. 
All that we can be sure of is, 
that the plan is a very unhappy 
one, and defective even in that 
narrow view of a sequel, for it 
affords the poet no opportunity 
of driving the Devil back again 
to hell from his new conquests 
in the air. In the mean time 
nothing was easier than to have 
invented a good one, which 
should end wiUi the resurrection, 
and comprise these four books, 
somewhat contracted, in an epi- 
sode, for which only the subject 
of them is fit. Warburton. 

If Milton thought the tempter 
foiled in all his rvUe^, defeated, and 
repulsed, he did not however con- 
ceive Ihe redemption of mankind 
(as I before remarked. Par. Lost, 
X. 182,) so soon effected. See 
the address of the Angels .to our 
Lord, at the conclusion of this 
poem, b. iv. 6S4. 

-«> on thy glorious, work • 
Now enter, and begin to save man- 
kind. 

Compare b. i. 155— rl67i and b. 
iv. 60d. See also Mr. Dunster*s 
note on ver. 174* of this book. £, 

7- And Eden raised in the waste 
wilderness.'] There is, I tMnk, a. 
particular beauty in this lint*, 
when one considers the fine al- 
lusion in it to the curse brought 
upon the Paradisifu^al earth by 
the fall of Adam, — Cursed. is the 
ground for thy sake — Thorns also 
and. thistles shall it bring forth, 
Tbyer. 

. So in his translation of the 
I35t\i Psalm, written when he 
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PARADISE REGAINED, 


BDOK I. 


Thou Spi^rit who ledd^st this glorious eremite 
Into the desert, his victorious field. 
Against the spiritual foe, and broUght'st him thence lo 
By proof th' undoubted Son of God, inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted song else mute, 
And bear through height or depth of nature^s bounds 
With prosperous wing full summM, to tell of deeds 


W9S ooly fifteen^ Milton has 

His chosen people he did bless 
tn the xposUful wildemeM, 

Perhaps he borrowed the expres- 
sioo from his favourite Spenser^ 
Faery Queen^ b. i» c. i. 22. 

Far hence (quoth he) in mutgfid wtf- 

demut 
His dwelling ! & ■ ■ ■ 

But in this place he had evidently 
Isaic^^ li. 3. in his recuUection. 
" Th6 Lord shaU comfort Zion, 
he vf'iU comfort all her tuMte 
places, and be wlU make her ti;ti- 
demes8 like Eden, and her desert 
like the garde** of the Lord* 
Dnnster. 

8. Thm Spi'rit who kddtst IhU 
glorious eremite'] The invocation 
is properly addressed to the Holy 
Spirit^ not only as the inspirer of 
every good work^ bnt as the 
leader of our Saviour upon this 
occasion into the wilderness. For 
it is said. Matt. iv. 1. Then was 
Jesus led up of the Spirit into 
the wilderness, to be tempted of the 
devil. And from the Greek ori- 
ginal i^^fiH the desert^ and t^mfM- 
T9S an inhalHtant of the desert, is 
riehtly formed the vrord eremite, 
-which was used before by Milton 
in his Paradise Lost, iii. 474, and 
by Fairfax in his translation of 
Tasso, cant. xi. st. 4. and in 
Italian as well as in Latin there 


is eremlta, which the French, lind 
we after them, contract into her^ 
mite, hermit, 

1 1 , inspire. 

As thou art wont, my prompted 
song else mute.'] 
See the very fine opening of the 
ninth book of the I'ftradise Lost, 
his invocation of Urania at the 
beginning of the seventh book, 
and the notes on Far. Lost, i. 17. 
ix. 21. Milton's invocations of 
the Divine Spirit were not merely 
exordia pro formd. Indeed his 
prose works are not without their 
invocations. Dunster. 

14. With prospWous wing full 
summ'd,] We had the like ex- 
pression in Paradise Lost, vii. 
4S1. 

They wmtiCd their pen s .■ ■ 

and it was noted there that it is 
a term in falconry. A hawk is 
said to be /u^Z summed, when all 
his feathers are grown, when he 
wants noticing of the sum of his 
feathers, cui nihil de surnma pen- 
narum deest, as Skinner says. 

14. 1 to teU of deeds 

Above heroic,] 
Alludint^ perhaps In the turn of 
expression to the first verse of 
Lucan, 

Bella per Emathios plvtguam civilia 

catnpos, 
Jusque datum acel^ri canimus. 

Thyer. 


BOOK I* 


PARADISE REGAINED. 


Above heroic, though ia secret done, 
And unrecorded left through many an age. 
Worthy t' have not remainM so long unsung. 
Now had the great Proclaimer, with a voice 
More awful than the sound of trumpet, cried 
Repentance, and heav^Ji^s kingdom nigh at hand 
To all baptized : to his great baptism flockM 
With awe the regions round,, and with them came 
From Nazareth the son of Joseph deemed 


15 


80 


14. Milton^ ID the opening of 
book ix. of the Par. Lost, notices 
warlike achievements as at that 
time the only subjects of heroic 
sang; 

Wan hitherto the only argument 
Horoic deem*d ------ 

.... - the better fortitude 

Of patience and hetoic martyrdom 
Unsung. 

Dunster. 

16. And unrecorded left through 

many an age, 
Worthy t have not remained so 
kng unsungJ] 
Milton had before no^jced Vida*8 
Ckristiadj and had specified the 
temptations of Christ as making 
a material part of the subject. 
Vida was a native of Cremona ; 
of which he was also elected bi- 
shop. 

His godliice acts, and his Umptations 

fierce. 
And former sufferings otherwhere are 

found ; 
Loud o'er the rest CrtmonaU trump 
doth sound. 

Ode on the Pa$non^ st. 4* 

Temptations indeed here only 
mean triab; but of these the 
temptation in the wilderness made 
a part Vida's description of this 
' however is very short. Dunster. 


18. 


with a voice 


More awful than the sound of 
trumpei] 
Lift up thy voice like a trumpet^ 
and shew my people their trans- 
gressions, Isaiah Iviii 1. Heb.xii. 
18» 19. Rev. i. 10. iv. 1. Dunster. 

19. cried 

Repentance, and hea»*Hs king^ 

. dam nigh at hand 
To uU baptizd :'} 
I conceive the coostruction to be 
not tiiat he cried to all baptbted 
repentance, &c* but heavei^'s king* 
dom nigh at hand to all baptized. 
Heaven's kiagdom was nigh at 
hand to all such as were baptized 
with John's baptism y they were 
thereby disposed and prepared 
for the reception of the Gospel* 
19. In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching in the foUder- 
ness qfJudea, and saying. Repent 
ffe, for the kingdom of heaven is 
mgh €d hand. Mattv iii; 1> 9* 
Dunster. 

21. — io his great baptismJlock*d 
With awe the regions round,'] 
Then went out to fUm Jerusalem, 
and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan, Matt. iii. 5. 
Dunster. 
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PARADISE REGAINED. 


BOOK I. 


To the flood Jordan, came as then obscure, 
Unmarked, unknown ; but him the Baptist soon 
Descried, divinely warned, and witness bore 
As to his worthier, and would have resign^ 
To him his heavenly office, nor was long 
His witness unconfirmed : on him baptizM 
Heaven opened, and in likeness of a dove 
The Spirit descended, while the Father's voice 
From heaven pronouncd him his beloved Son. 
That heard the Adversary, who roving still 

24. To the flood Jordan, came 
as then obscure,'] In Mr. Fenton's 
and niost other editions it is 
pointed thus^ 

To the flood Jordan came, as then 
obscure, 

but we have followed the punc- 
tuation of Milton's own edition ; 

for there is very little force in 

the repetition, and with them 

came,' to the flood Jordan came; 

but to say that he came with them 

to the flood Jordan, and came as^ 

then obscure, is very good sense, 

and worthy of the repetitioti. 

26 but him the Baptist soon 

Descried, divinelif wnrn'd,] 
John the Baptist had notice given 
him before, that he might cer- 
tainly know the Messiah by the 
Holy Ghost descending and abid- 
ing upon him. And I knew him 
not, hut he thai sent me to baptize 
.with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit descending and remaining 
on him, the same is he which hap* 
iizeth with the Holy Ghost, John 
i. 33. But it appears from St. 
Matthew, that the Baptist knew 
him and acknowledged him, be- 
fore he was baptized, and before 


25 


30 


the Holy Ghost descended upon 
him. Matt. iii. 14. / have need 
to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me ? To account for which 
we must admit with Milton, that 
another divine revelation was 
made to him at this very time, 
signifying that this was the per- 
son, of whom he had had such 
notice before. 

26. — dvcinely wam^d"] To com- 
prehend the propriety of this word 
divinely the reader must have his 
eye upon the Latin 4ivinitus,from 
heaven, since the word divinely 
in our language scarce ever 
comes up to this meaning. Mil- 
ton uses it in much the same 
sense in Paradise Lost,:viii. 500. 

She heard me thus, and though dim 
vinelp brought. 

Thyer, 

33. — the Adversary,"] Satan, in 
Hebrew, signifies the Adversary. 
Hence Par. Lost, i. 8L 

—to whom the arch-enemy. 
And thence in heaven call'd Satan, 

Dunster. 

^^' who roving still 

About the world,] 
And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Whence content Ihouf Then Satan 
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About the world, at that assembly famM 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 
Nigh thunder-struck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv^n, a while surveyM 
With wonder, then with envy fraught and rage 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 
To council summons all bis mighty peers, 
Within thick clouds and dark ten-fold involved, 
A gloomy consistory ; and them amidst 
With looks aghast and sad he thus bespake. 


35 


40 


answered the Lord, and said, From 
going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down 
in it. Job i. 7. Compare 1 Pet. 
y. 8. Dunster. 

41. Within thick clouds &c.] 
Milton in making Satan's resi- 
dence to be tit mid air, within 
thick clouds and dark, seems to 
have St. Austin in his eye, who 
spedcing of the region of clouds, 
storms, thunder, &c. says, ad 
ista caliginosa, id est, ad hunc 
aerem, tanquam ad carcerem, 
damnatus est diabolus &c. Enarr. 
in P«. cxlviii. s. 9. torn. v. p. 1677. 
Edit. Bened. Thyer. 

But Milton, in his Par. Lost, 
places the Deity also '' amidst 
thick clouds and dark." 

—How oft amidst 
Thick douds and dark does heaven's 

all-roling Sire 
Choose to reside, his gloiy uoobscui^d. 
And with the majesty of darkness 

round 
Covers his throne I 

Pttr.Logt,u.teS, 

taking his idea from the sublioie 
descriptions in the Psalms, xviii. 
11. xcviii. 2. Dunster. 

42. A gloomy consistory ,] This 


in imitation of Virgil, ^n. iii. 
677. 

Cernimus astantes nequicquam lu- 

mine torvo 
iBtneos fratres, coelo capita alta fe» 

rentes. 
Concilium horrendunu 

By the word consistory I suppose 
Milton intends to glance at the 
meeting of the Pope and Car- 
dinals so named, or perhaps at 
the episcopal tribunal, to all 
which sort of courts or assem- 
blies he was an avowed enemy. 
The phrase concilium horrendum 
Vida makes use of upon a' like 
occasion of assembling the in- 
fernal powers. Christ, lib. i. 

Protinus acciri diros ad regia fhUres 
Limina, concilium horrendum. 

And Tasso also in the very same 
manner. Cant. iv. st. 2. 

Che sia comanda ilpopol suo raoeolto 
(Qmcili» horrendo) entro la regia so- 
glia. 

Thyer. 

Compare Par. Lost, x« 457* 

Forth rush*d in haste the great oon- 

suiting peers 
Rais'd from their dark Divan. 

Dunster. 
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O ancient powers of air and this wide world, 
For much more willingly I mention air, 


4^ 


44. O ancient potvWs of air 
and this 'wide world,'] So the 
Devil 18 called in Scripture^ the 
prince of the power of the air, 
£ph. ii. 2. and evil spirits the 
rulers of the darkness of this 
world, £ph. vi. IS. Satan here 
summons a council, and opens it 
as he did in the Paradise Lost : 
but here is not that copiousness 
and variety which is in the 
other; here are not different 
speeches and sentiments adapted 
to the different characters ; it is 
a council without a debate ^ 
Satan is the only speaker. And 
the author^ as if conscious of 
this defect^ has artfully endea- 
voured to obviate the objection 
by saying, that their danger 

—•admits nd long debate. 
But must with something sudden be 
oppos'd : 

I 

and afterwards 

•-*>no time was then 
' For long indulgence to their fears or 
grief. 

The true reason is^ he found it 
impossible to exceed or equal 
the speeches in his former coun- 
cil, and therefore has assigned 
the best reason he could for not 
makiiigany in this. 

44s. The object of this council, 
it should be recollected, is not 
to debate, but merely for Satan 
to communicate to his compeers 
his apprehensions of their ap- 
prbaching danger, and to receive 
from thenft a sort of commission 
to act, in preventioo of it, as 
circumstances might require, and 
as he should judge best. This 
gives the poet ai> opportunity of 


laying open thd motives and 
general designs of the great an- 
tagonist of his hero. A council^ 
with a debate of ^qual length to 
that in the second book of the 
Par. Lost, would have been to- 
tally disproportionate to this 
brief epic ; which, from the na- 
ture of its subject,already perhaf>s 
abounds too much in speeches. 
In the second book of this 
poem, where this infernal coun- 
cil is again assembled, a debate 
is introduced, which, though 
short, is very beautiful. Dunsier. 
44. O ancient powers of air, 

and this wide world, 
(For much more willingly I 

mention air. 
This our old conquest, than re- 
member heU, 
Our hated habitation,) well ye 
know, &;c.] 
Thb passage is an eminently 
striking instance of the fine 
effect of a parenthesis, when in- 
troduced into a speech, and con* 
taining, as Lord Monboddp says, 
'' matter of weight and pathos." 
'* The ancients," observes the 
same writer, " were fond of the 
parenthesis $ and particularly 
Demosthenes. Milton in this 
as in other things followed their 
taste and judgment, thinking be 
.could not vary his composition 
sufficiently, nor sometimes con- 
vey the sense so forcibly as he 
could wbh, without the use of 
this figure." (See the Origin 
and progress of Language, part ii. 
b. iv. 6. and the Dissertation on 
the Composition of the Ancmts,) 
Dunster. 
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This our old conquest, than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation ; well ye know 
How many ages, as the years of men. 
This universe we have possessM, and ruPd 
In manner at our will th^ affairs of earth. 
Since Adam and his facile consort Eve 
Lost Paradise deceivM by me, though since 
With dread attending when that fetal wound 
Shall be inflicted by the seed of Eve 
Upon my head : long the decrees of heaven 
Delay, for longest time to him is short ; 


50 


55 


45, air 

This our old conquest,'] 

—through the air 
The realm itself of Satan long 
usurped ; Par. Loit, x, 188. 

Dunster. 

53. -^attendrng] That is, tvaU- 

ing, expecting ; from the French 

aiUndre. 

Or in their pearly shells at ease 

tdiend 
Moist nutriment. Par, Lo*ty vii. 407. 

— and patiently atliend 
My dissolution. Ibid, xi. 551. 

Milton frequently makes use of 
Gallicisms. Thus he has df/«iid, 
in this poem, in the sense of 
forbid, from the French defendre ; 

—no interdict 
Defends the touching of the8e viands 
pure* ii* 370* 

And in Par. Lost, xi. 86- he 
terms the forbidden fruit " that 
d^endtd fruit." Dunster, 

55. — long the decrees of hettv*n 

Delay, for longest time to him 
is short /2 
That is, the decrees of heaven 
■ are sometimes long delayed, not 


always so. Why any interval 
should ever occur between the 
decrees of the Almighty and his 
execution of them, a retkson is 
immediately subjoined, which 
forms a peculiarly fine transition 
to the succeeding sentence. 
Time is as nothing to the Deity ; 
long and short having in fact 
no existence ta a Being with 
whom all duration is present. 
Time to human beings has its 
stated measurement, and by this 
Satan had just before estimated 

How many ages, as the years of men. 
This universe we have possess'd. 

Time to guilty beings, human 
or spiritual, passes so quick, that 
the hour of punishment, how- 
ever protracted, always comes 
too soon. 

And now, too toon for us, the circling 

hours 
This dreaded time have compass'd, 

wherein we 
Must bide the stroke of that long' 

threiUen'd wound. 

Dunster, 
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And now too soon for us the circling hours 

This dreaded time have compassed, wherein we 

Must bide the stroke of that long threaten^ wound, 

At least if so we can, and by the head 60 

Broken be not intended all our power 

To be infringed, our freedom and our being, 

In this fair empire won of earth and air ; 

For this ill news I bring, the woman's seed 

Destined to this, is late of woman born : 65 

His birth to our just fear gave no small cause. 

But his growth now to youth's full flow'r, displaying 

All virtue, grace, and wisdom to achieve 

Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 

Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 70 

His coming, is sent harbinger, who all 

Invites, and in the consecrated stream 

Pretends to wash off sin, and fit them so 

Purified to receive him pure, or rather 

To do him honour as their king ; all come, 75 

And he himself among them was baptized. 

Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 

The testimony' of heav'n, that who he is 

Thenceforth the nations may not doubt ; I saw 

The* prophet do him reverence, on him rising so 

. 57. — the circling hours] Mil- to lead the choral dance. The 

ton seems fond of this expres- circling hours then are the same 

sion. See Far. Lost, vi. 3. vii. with '* the hours in dance." 

d42. And so Virgil, Georg. ii; Far. Lost. iv. ^66. Dunster. 

402. 74. Purified to receive him 

• —wdit labor actus in orbem, P^^^tl Alluding to the Scrip- 

Atque in se sua per vestigia ToWitur ture expression 1 John iii. 3. 

annus. ^uij every man that hath this hope 

KvxXw to circle, as used by the tn him, purifieth himself even as 

Greek poets^ sometimes signifies he is pure. 
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Out of the water, heaven above the clouds 
Unfold her crystal doors, thence on his head 
A perfect dove descend, whatever it meant, 
And out of heaven the sovereign voice I heard, 
This is my Son belovM, in him am pleased. 
His mother then is mortal, but his sire 
He who obtains the monarchy of heaven. 
And vhat will he not do to^ advance his Son ? 
His first begot we know, and sore have felt. 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep ; 
Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 


85 


90 


88. A perfect dove descend,'} 
He had expressed it before ver. 
30. in likeness of a dovct agree- 
ably to St. Matthew, the Spirit 
of God descending like a dove, 
iiu 16. and to St. Mark^ the 
Spirit like a dove descending upon 
him, 1. 10. But as Liike says^ 
that the Holy Ghost descended in 
a bodily shape, iii. 22. the poet 
supposes with Tertullian , Austin^ 
and others of the fathers^ that 
it was a real dove, as the painters 
always represent it. 

87. He who (Stains the mo- 
narchy of heaven:"] Obtains is 
in the sense of oblineo in Latin ; 
to hold, retain, or govern, Dun- 
ster. 

89. — <^d sore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove 
us to the deep:"] 
In reference to the sublime de« 
scrip tioD« in the Par. Lost> vi. 
834—866, of the Messiah driving 
the rebel angels out of heaven. 
Dunster. 

91 . Who this is we must learn, "} 
Our author favours the opinion 
of those writers, Ignatius and 


other's among the ancients, and 
Beza and others among the 
modems, who believed that the 
Devil, though he might know 
Jesus to be some extraordinary 
person, yet knew him not to be 
the Messiah, the Son of God : 
and the words of the Devil, If 
thou be the Son of God, seem to 
express his. uncertainty concern- 
ing that matter. The devils in- 
deed afterwards knew him, and 
proclaimed him to be the Son of 
God, but they might not know 
him to be so at this time, before 
this temptation, or before he 
had entered upon his public 
ministry, and manifested himself 
by his miracles. And our au- 
thor, who makes the Devil to 
hear the voice from heaven. This 
is my beloved Son, still makes 
him doubt in what sense Jesus 
was so called. See iv. 514. 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth 

my nearer view. 
Add narrower scrutiny, that I might 

learn 
In what degree or meaning thou art 

called 
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In all his lineaments, though in his face 

The glimpses of his Father's glory shin^. 

Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 

Of hazard, which admits no long debate, 95 

But must with something sudden be opposM, 

Not force, but well couchM fraud, well woven snares, 

Ere in the head of nations he appear 

Their king, their leader, and supreme on earth. 

I, when no other durst, sole undertook 100 

The dismal expedition to find out 

And ruin Adam, and th^ exploit p^rformM 

Successfully ; a calmer voyage now 

Will waft me ; and the way found prosperous once 

Induces best to hope of like success. 105 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to th' infernal crew, 
Distracted add sUrprisM, with deep dismay 
At these s^d tidings ; but no time was then 
For long indulgence to their fears or grief: 110 

Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprise 


The Son of God, which bears no 
single sense; 4^. 

91. It was requisite for the 
poet to assume this opinioQ« as 
it is a necessary hinge on which 
part of the poem turns. Dufi" 
ster, 

94. Ye see our danger on the 
utmost edge 

Of hazard, "2 
An expression borrowed from 
Shakespeare, All's Well that 
ends Well> act lii. sc. 5. 


-Sir, it is 


A charge too heavy for my strength ^ 

but yet 
We'll strive to bear it for your 

worthy sake, 
To ift* extreme edge of hazard. 

94. See the notes^ Par. Lpst^ 
1.276. E. 

97. — ttwii woven snares,'] 

^i-fraus innexa dienti ; 

Virg, iC«. vL S*tO. 

— Hiocilis faflendi, et nectare't€cto$ 
ArUdoUs; SiliasItaHcus^ iii. 1?S3. 

DunUer. 
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To him their great dictator, whose attempt 
At first against mankind so well had thrivM 
In Adam's overthrow, and led their march 
From helPs deep-vaulted den to dwell in light, 
Regents and potentates, and kings, yea Gods 
Of many a pleasant realm and province wide. 
So to the coast of Jordan he directs 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles, 


115 


120 


113. To him their great dicta- 
tor,2 Milton applies this title 
very properly to Satan ia his 
present situation^ as the autho* 
ritjr he is now vested with is 
quite dictatorial, and the expe-* 
dition on which he is going of 
the utmost consequence to the 
fallen angels. Thyer. 

116. HeWs deep'VauUed den] 
In the Par. Lost there are some 
similar descriptions of hell. 

t htjiery conc&oe* ii. ASA. 
H9v«ring oo wittg under the cope of 
heih i.S45. 

•— 4he torrid cUroe 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted- 
with fire. L 297. 

Dunster. 

119* So to the coast of Jordan 

he directs 
His easy steps ^ girded with 

snaky wiles J] 
For as Lightfoot observes^ vol. 
ii. p. ^^. the wilderness^ where 
our Saviour underwent his forty 
days' temptation, was on the 
same bank of Jordan where the 
baptism of John was^ St. Luke 
witnessing it, that Jesus being 
now baptized Imrr^t^ aw rsv 
li^afw, returned from Jordan, 
namely from the same tract, 
whereby be came thither. His 
easy, sUps, itx here waa not that 

VOL, III, 


danger and difficulty as in his 
first expedition to ruin mankind. 
It is said in reference to what 
he had spoken before, 

I, when DO other durst, sole under* 

tx)ok 
The dismal expedition to find out 
And ruin Adam 

-^a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me j;r. 

Girded with snaky miles, alluding 
to the habit of sorcerers and ne- 
cromancers^ who are represented 
in some prints as girded about 
the middle with the* skins of 
snakes and serpents ; a cincture 
totally opposite to that recom- 
mended by the Apostle^ Eph. vi. 
14. having your loins girt about 
nfith truth; and worn by our 
Saviour, Isa. xi. 5. And righteous^ 
ness shall he the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the girdle of his 
reins, 

120. — girded tviihsnahf wiles,'\ 
The imagery very fine, and the 
circumstances extremely proper. 
Satan is here figured engaging 
on a great expedition, succinct, 
and his habit girt about him 
with a girdle of snakes ; which 
puts us in mind of the instru- 
ment of the fall. Warburton. 

But girded here is used only 
in a metaphorical sende, as in 

c 
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Where he might Hkehest find this new-declar'd, 
This man of men, attested Son of God, 
Temptation and all guile on him to try ; 
So to subvert whom he suspected raisM 
To end his reign on earth so long enjoyed : 
But contrary unweeting he fulfilPd 
The purposed counsel pre-ordainM and fixM 
Of the Most High, who in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 


125 


the passages cited from the 
Scriptures by Bishop Newton. 
So doUs instmctus, Virg. Mn» ii. 
150. And thus also Satan is 
described io the PaiF. Reg. iii. 5. 

At length collecting aU hit urpent 
•wUe*, 

Dunster. 

199. This man of men, attested 
Son of God,'] The phrase is low, 
and I wish the poet bad rather 
written 

This man, qf heav'n attested Son of 
God. 

In the holy Scriptures God qf 
gods, and heaven of heavens, are 
truly grand expressions: but 
then there is an idea of great- 
.- ness in the words themselves to 
support the dignity of the phrase: 
which is wanting in Milton*s 
man of men. Calton. 

128. '^in fuU frequence'] So 
frequent and full. Par. Lost, i. 
797* where see the note. £. 

129* — ih^ ^0 Gabriel smiling 
spake,] This speech is properly 
addressed to Gabriel particularly 
among the angels, as he seems 
to have been the angel particu- 
larly employed in the embassies 
and transactions relating to the 
Gospel. Gabriel was sent to in- 


form Daniel of the famous pro- 
phecy of the seventy wed^s; 
Gabriel notified' the conception 
of John the fiaptist to his father 
Zacharias, and of our blessed 
Saviour to his virgin mother. 
And the Jewish Rabbis say, that 
Michael was the minister of se- 
verity, but Gabriel of mercy: 
and accordingly our poet makes 
Gabriel the guardian angel of 
Paradise, and employs Michael 
to expel our first parents out of 
Paradise : and for the .same rea- 
son this speech is directed to 
Gabriel in particular. And God's 
being represented as smiling may 
be justified not only by the 
heathen poets, as Virg. Ma. i. 
254. 

Olli tubrident bominum sator atque 
deorum : 

but by the authority of Scripture 
itself. See Paradise Lost, v. 718. 
129. Tasso speaking of Ga- 
briel, in the opening of the 
Gerusalemme Ltberata, says, 

£ tra Dio questi e 1' anime inigUori 
Interprete fedel, nnncio giocondo : 
Grii^ i decreti del ciel porta, ed al cielo 
Riporta d^ mortal! i preghi, e *1 zelo. 
^IVixt God and souls of men that 

righteous been 
AinhBMador is he for ever blest ; > 
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Gabriel, this day by proof thou shalt behold, iso 
Thou and all angels conversant on earth 
With man or men^s affairs^ how I begin 
To verify that solemn message late. 
On which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 
In Galilee, that she should bear a Son 135 

Great in renown, and calPd the Son of God ; 
Then told'st her doubting how these things could be 
To her a virgin, that on her should come 
The Holy Ghost, and the pow'r of the Highest 
O^er-shadow her : this man born and now up-grown, 
To show him worthy of his birth divine I4i 

And high prediction, henceforth I ex[5ose 
To Satan ; let him tempt and now assay 
His utmost subtlety, because he boasts 

The just commands of heaven's eter- contrary to the usage of our 

-r-^?^?'"*^ A ^u u A language. So ver. 2^1. of thia 

Twixt skies and earth, he up and ^ ^ 

down doth bring. Fairfiur, 

SmiUng is here no casual exple- 
tive. It 18 particularly meant ^^^^^ "»« passage is confused 
to contrast the description of ^^^ ^*"^ ^^ ^'^^ pronoun /. So 
Satan, in the preceding part of *^«*> ^«'- ®^- 
the book^ where his " gloomy '^^ >' ^J Son belov'd. In him am 
ccmsistory/' it is said, P^«*«^^- 
WUh looks aghast and sad he thus ^c may in this respect apply to* 
bespake. Milton what Cicero has said of 

Dunster, the ancient orators; Grandes 

181. Thou and all angeh can^ ^""* ^^'^*'^*' ^'®^''; sententiis, 

versant on earth campreasume rerum breves, et oh 

With man or maCs affairs,! ""V^ *^"i ^^"^^''^ interdum sub^ 

This seems to be taken from the ^^^7* Bnitus, 99. Ed. ProUat. 

verses attributed to Orpheus. !^!„rri. . i^. . ^ ^ , . 

^ ^ , 137. Then told'st her doubting 

To her a otfgtn> &c.] 
137. Then told: si her'} The The words are from Luke i. 34, 
sense intended here m piiHoly 35. Dunster. 
thou toid:st her, the pronomina) 144. --^because he boasts 
nominative being understood Jnd vaunts &c.] 

G 9 


book. 
Yet held it more humane &c. 


[ 
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And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng us 

Of his apostasy ; he might have learnt 

Less overweening, since he failM in Job, 

Whose constant perseverance overcame 

Whatever his cruel malice could invent. 

He now shall know I can produce a man 150 

Of female seed, &r abler to resist 

All his solicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to hell. 

Winning^ by conquest what the first man lost 

By fallacy surprised. But first I mean 155 

To exercise him in the wilderness, 

There he shall fifst lay down the rudiments 

Of his great warfare, ere I send him forth 

To conquer Sin and Death, the two grand foes. 

By humiliation and strong sufferance : 160 

His weakness shall overcome Satanic i^trength. 

And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh ; 

That all the angels and ethereal powers, 


This alludes to what Satan had 
just before said to his compa- 
nions, ver. 100. 

I, when no other durst, sole under- 
took j'C 

Tk^er. 

146. Of his apostasy/] That 
H, of his apostates 5 the abstract 
for the concrete, as in Par. Lost, 
xii. 131. 

— « cumbrous train 
Of flocks and herds, and numerous 
teroUudem 

157. — therudmenis 
Of his great waff are,"] 

Primitise juvepit miserse, leUigue pro- 

pinqui 
Dura rudimenta* Vin» iBn. zi« 156. 


Quod si mr/t/M; jam te, puer iae\yt», 

prim^t 
Clara ruditnenta. Stat. 5. Sylv. ii. 3. 

l6l. His weakness shall o'er- 
come Satanic strength. 

And all the world,'] 
We may compare Par. Lost^ xii. 
567. See also 1 Cor. i. 27. God 
hath chosen the weak things qf 
the world to confound the things 
which are mighty. And Ps. viii. 
2. compared with Matt. xxi. i6. 
And John xvi. 33. I have over- 
come the world. Dunster. 

163. Th€U allthe angels andetke' 
real powers, &c] Not a word is 
said here of the Son of God, but 
what a Socinian would allow. 
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They now, and men hereafter may discern, 
From what consummate virtue I have chose 
This perfect man, by merit called my Son, 
To earn salvation for the sons of men. 


165 


His divine nature is artfully con- 
cealed under a partial and am- 
biguous representation ; and the 
angels are first to kani the 
mystery of the inearnation from 
that important conflict, which is 
the subject of this poem. They 
are seemingly invited to behold 
the triumphs of the man Christ 
Jesus over the enemy of man- 
kind; and these surprise them 
ifvith the glorious discovery of 
the God 

— -Inshrin'd 
In fltisbly tabernacle, and human 
form. 

That Christ was perfect man is a 
partial truth, and serves to keep 
the higher perfection of his di- 
vine nature, for the present, out 
of sight, without denying or 
excluding it. It is likewise very 
truly said of this perfect man, 
that be is by merit called the 
Son of God. Justin Martyr ob- 
serves in his second Apology, 
[p. 67. Ed. Col.] that Christ, 
considered only as man, de- 
served fur his superior wisdom 
to be called the Son of God. 

Ti«« % 0MV d Ivff'dv; Afyiftfy«(, u 

«!<•( v/o^ 0MV Afyfr^Ai. In either 
capacity of God or Man he had 
a claim of merit to the title. 
The Father, speaking to his 
eternal Word in Paradise Lost, 
iii. 308. on his generous under- 
takings for mankind, saith^ 

••-and bast been found 
Bj merit more thao birtbrigbt Son 
of God. 


Again, the words consummate 
virtue are ambiguous, and may 
be referred to ^e divine nature 
of Christ as well as the hunian. 
Their present connexion applies 
them directly to the human naf- 
ture: but they had a secret re- 
ference, 1 conceive, in the poet's 
meaning to the majesty of that 
heavenly part of him, which 
denominates Christ in the holy 
Scriptures .the wisdom of God 
and the power (or virtue) of 
God, 0MV ^vm^(y, Dei virtutem, 
Lat. Vulg. 1 Cor. i. 24. Hunc 
tamen solum primogenitum di- 
vini nominis appellatione digna- 
tus est, patria scilicet virtute, ac 
maj estate poUehtem. Esse au- 
tem summi Dei filium, qui sit 
potestate maxima prsditus, non 
tantikni voces prophetarum, sed 
etiam Sibyllarum vaticinia de- 
mon st rant. Lactantius, Div. Inst, 
lib. iv. 6. Cum igitur a prophetis 
idem manus Dei, et virtus, et 
sermo dicatur. ibid. 29* Paradise 
Lost, vi. 713. 

.—Into tbee sueh virine and grice 
Immense I have traosfua'd; 

Christ shewed his heavenly wis- 
dom upon every trial : but his 
divine virtue broke out* to the 
amazement of the Tempter, in 
the last. Note, that the prepo- 
sition /rom. 

From what consummate virtue-** 

is used here as vr* and prs, to 
signify for or because of. Cal» 
ton. 

c 3 
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So spake th* eternal Father, and all heaven 
Admiring stood a space, then into hymns 
Burst forth, and in celestial measures mov^d, 
CircHng the throne and singing, while the hand 


no 


I6S.S0 spake th* eternal Father, 
and all heaven 

Admiring stood a space,] 
We cannot but take notice of 
the gr^at art of the poet in set- 
ting forth the dignity and im- 
portance of his subject. He 
represents all beings as interested 
one way or other in the event 
A council of devils is summoned ; 
an assembly of angels is held 
upon the occasion. Satan is the 
speaker in the one^ the Almighty 
in the other. Satan expresses 
his diffidence^ but still resolves 
to make trial of this Son of God i 
the Father declares his purpose 
of proving and illustrating his 
Son. The infernal crew are dis- 
tracted and surprised with deep 
dismay; all heaven stands a 
whQe in admiration. The fiends 
are silent through fear and grief; 
the angels burst forth into sing- 
ing with joy and the assured 
hopes of success. And their at- 
tention is thus engaged^ the bet- 
ter to engage the attention of 
the reader. 

169. — then into hymns 

Bur si forth, and in celestial 
measures mav*d,'] 
Milton^ we may suppose, had 
here in his mind the ancient 
chorus. In his original plan of 
the Par. Lost, under a dramatic 
form^ he proposed to introduce 
a chorus of angels. The drama 
seems to have been his favourite 
species of poetry, and that which 
particularly caught and occupied 
nis imagination: so at least we 


may judge from the numerous 
plans of tragedies which he left 
behind him. Indeed he has fre- 
quent allusions to dramatic com- 
positions in all his works. In 
the second book of his Reason 
of Church Government against 
Prelacy he terms the Song of 
Solomon ^' a divine Pastoral dra- 
ma, consisting of two persons and 
a double chorus :** and he speaks 
of the Apocalypse of St. John» 
as ^' the majestic image of a 
high and stately tragedy, shut- 
ting up and intermmgling her 
solemn scenes and acts with a 
sevenfold chorus of halleluiahs 
and harping symphonies." JDun- 
ster, 

171. — while the hand 

Sung with the voice,"] 
We have pretty near the same 
phrase in TibuUus, iii. iv. 41. 

Sed postquam foerant digit* cum xfoee 
locuiif 
Edidit haec dulci tristia verba inodo** 

And the word hand is used by 
Milton once again in this poem, 
and also in the Arcades, to dis- 
tinguish instrumental harmony 
from vocal, iv. 254. 

There thou shall hear and learn the 

secret power 
Of harmony in tones and numbers 

hit 
By voice or hand* 

Arcades^ 77. 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 
Inimitable sounds. 

Callon, 
Compare also the Hymn oil the 
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Sung with the voice, and this the argument. 
Victory^ and triumph to the Son of God 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms. 
But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 
The Father knows the Son ; therefore secure 


175 


Natwity, st ix. and Lucretius^ 
iv. 588. Dunsier. 

174. Now enuring his great 
duel,] There is, I think, a 
meannew in the customary sense 
of this term that makes it un- 
worthy of these speakers and 
this occasion ; and yet it is ob- 
senrable, tl^t Milton in his Pa- 
radise Lost'^^nakes Michael use 
the very same word where he is 
^leaking to Adam of the same 
tning, xii. 886. 

To whom thus MichaeL Dieam aot 

of their fight. 
As of a dttel, &c. 

The Italian duello, if I am not 
mistaken, bears a stronger sense, 
and this, 1 suppose, Mdton had 
in view. Thyer. 

If it be not a contradiction, it 
is inaccurate at least in Milton, 
to make an angel say in one 
place. Dream not of their fight 
as of a duel; and afterwards to 
make the angels express it by 
the metaphor of a duel. Now 
enVring his great duel, 

174. The Paradise Regained 
however exhibits the temptation 
of our blessed Saviour in the 
light of a duel, or personal con- 
test between him and the arch- 
enemy of mankind; in which 
our. Lord by his diyine patience, 
fortitude, and resignation to the 
will of his heavenly Father, 
vanquishes the wiles of the 
devil. He thereby attests his 
own superiority over his anta- 


gonist, and his ability to restore 
the lost happiness of mankind, 
by regaining Paradise for them» 
and by rescuing and redeeming 
them from that power, which 
had led them captive. 

In the opening of the poem 
we may notice lulusions* to the 
duel, or trial by combat; 

—-the tempter foiled 
In all his wiles defeated and repulsed. 

And in the Invocation, 

Thou Spirit, who ledd'st this glorious 

eremite 
Into the desert, his vicioritnujt^. 
Against the spiritual foe, and 

brought*st him thence 
Bj jtrotf th* undoubted Son of God. 

And ver. 180. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thoa shalt 
behold. 

Fleta defines the duel, or trial by 
combat, '* singularis pugna inter 
duos ad probandam veritatem litii^, 
et qui vicit probasse intelligitur* 
Dunster. 

175* But to vanquish by tots- 
dom"] He lays the accent on 
the last syllable in vanquish, as 
elsewhere in triumph; and in 
many places, in my opinion, he 
imitates the Latin and Greek 
prosody, and makes a vowel long 
before two consonants. Jortvn. 

175. --6y fvisdom'] This is 
wisdom in its frequent scriptural 
sense of true piety. Dunster. 

176. The Father knows the Son ; 
therefore secure 

Ventures his filial virtue, though 
, untried,'] 

c 4 
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Ventures his filial virtue, though untried. 

Against whatever may tempt, whatever seduce. 

Allure, or terrify, or undermine. 

Be frustrate all ye stratagems of hell. 

And devilish machinations come to nought. 

So they in heaven their odes and vigils tun'd : 
Mean while the Son of Grod, who yet some days 
Lodg'd in Bethabara where John baptized. 
Musing and much revolving in his breast, 
How best the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his God-like office now mature. 
One day forth walked alone, the Spirit leading. 


180 


185 


Could this have been said by 
the angels, if they also had 
known this Son to be the eternal 
Word, who created all things^ 
and who had before driven this 
Tempter and all his powers out 
of heaven ? The incarnation was 
generally believed by the Fathers 
to have been a secret to angels, 
till they learned it from the 
Church. See Huetii Origeniana. 
Lib. ii. cap. 2. qusest. 5. 18. As 
to the time and means of their 
information^ Milton seems to be 
particular. Calton, 

182. — Iheir odes and vigils 
iun*d:) This is a very uncom- 
mon expression, and not easy to 
be understood, unless we sup- 
pose that by viicils the poet 
meant those &ongs which they 
sung while they kept their 
watches. Singing of hymns is 
their manner of keeping their 
vakes in heaven. And I see no 
reason why their evening service 
may not be called vigils, as the 
morning service is called maitins. 


182. The evening service in 
the Roman Catholic churches is 
called vespers. There was for- 
merly a nocturnal service called 
vigils or noctums, which was 
chanted and accompanied bj 
music. Dtcange explains vigi» 
lice " ipsum officium noctnmum 
quod in vigiliis noctumis oUm cfe- 
cantabaiur." The old writers 
often speak of the vigiUamm can- 
iica. Dunster. 

18S. -^who ffei some days 

Lod§^d in B^habcwa where 
John baptized,'] 
The poet, I presume, said this 
upon the authority of the first 
cnapter of St. John's Gospel, 
where several particulars, wfaidi 
happened several days together^ 
are related concerning t£e Son 
of God, and it is said ver. 128« 
These things were done in Belkom 
hara beyond Jordan^ where John 
was baptizing. 

189. One day forth walk'd 
alone, the Spirit Itadingt' 

And his deep thonghts,'} 
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And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 190 
With solitude, till &r fiom track of men, 
Thought following thought, and step by step led on. 
He entered now the bordMng desert wild, 


This is wrong pointed in aU the 
editions thus^ 

Ooe day forth walk'd alone, the 

Spirit leadings 
And his deep thoughts^ j'c. 

But at most there should be only 
a comma after leading, for the 
construction is, his deep thoughts 
leading as well as tne Spirit. 
And as Mr. Thyer observes, 
what a fine light does Milton 
here place that text of Scripture 
in, where it is said, that Jesus 
was led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, and how excellently 
adapted to embellish his poem I 
He adheres strictly to the in- 
spired historian, and yet without 
any sort of profanation gives it 
a turn which is vastly poetical. 

190. — the better to converse 

With solUude,'] 
Comus, 375. 

—wisdom's Me\f 
Oft 0eefct to sweet wtired eolUade. 

Dunster, 

193. He entered now the hor^ 
dering desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks 

entdron'd round,"] 

The wilderness, in which John 

preached the Gospel, and where 

Jerusalem, and ail Judea, and all 

the region round about Jordan, 

went out to him, and were baptized 

in Jordan, was according to St. 

Matt iii. 1. the wilderness of 

Judea; which extended from 

'the river Jordan all along the 

western side of the Asphaltic 


Lake, or Dead Sea. The differ- 
ent parts of it had different 
names from the neighbouring 
cities or mountains ; thus 1 Sam. 
xxiii 14. it is called thewildemess 
of Ziph, and xxiv. 1. the wilder^ 
ness of Engaddu The word 
*mO rendered in our version of 
Scripture wilderness or desert 
does not mean a country abso- 
lutely barren or uninhabited, but 
only uncultivated. In Joshua 
XV. we read of six cities in the 
wilderness. Of these Engaddi 
stood nearest to the river Jordan, 
and the northern end of the 
Dead Sea. And we may sup- 
pose the de^er^ where Milton 
now places our Lord to be that 
part of the wilderness of Judea 
m the neighbourhood of Engaddi. 
The wildernesses, or uncultivated 
parts of Judea, appear chiefly to 
nave been forests and woods. 
(See Reland's Palsestina, 1. L c. 
56.) About Engaddi also there 
were many mountains and rocks. 
(See 1 Sam. xxiii. S9. xxiv. 2.) 
Milton's description accordingly 
is extremely accurate* It should 
be observed that Bethabara was 
not, where D'Anville places it, 
on the eastern bank of Jordan 
almost opposite Enon; but, in 
all probability, at the southern 
end of the river Jordan* on the 
western bank; and within a 
little distance of this " bordering 
desert,*' being only a very few 
miles from the Dead Sea. Dun- 
ster. 
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And with dark shades and rocks environ^ round, 
His holy meditations thus pursuM. 195 

O what a multitude of thoughts at once 
AwakenM in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel myself, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 
111 sorting with my present state comparM ! 200 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 


195. ^^meditations'] This is 
the reading in Milton's own edi- 
tion ; in all the rest that I have 
seen it is meditation. 

201. When I was yet a child, 
no childish play 

To me was pleasing ;] 
How finely and consistently does 
Milton here imagine the youthfial 
meditations of our Saviour! how 
different from and superior to 
that superstitious trumpery which 
one meets with in the Evangelium 
Infantine, and other such apocry- 
phal trash? Vid. Fabrich Cod. 
Apoc. N. Test. Thyer, 

He seems to allude to Calli- 
machus/ who says elegantly of 
young Jupiter^ Hymn, in Jov. 56, 

O^u T awtCtif»S, ra)Qn»t %t rat n^Jhf 

uvXm, 
AAA* iTi treuh^s uif t^^ttf xntin'm 

Swift was thy growth, and early waS 

thy bloomy 
But earlier wisdom crown'd thy 

infant days. 

Jortin. 
Henry Stephens*s translation of 
the latter verse is very much to 
our purpose, ^ 


Venim state, puer, digna es medi- 
tatus adulta : 

or rather his more paraphrastical 
translation, 

Verum state puer, puerili hand more 

solebas 
Ludere; sed jam tum tibi seria 

cuncta placebant, 
Oigna state animus jam tum volve- 

bat adulta. 

And Pindar in like manner 
praises Demophilus. Pyth. Od. 
IV. 501. xfiMf yct^ » vmoTi fus, %f 
h fi^vXtuf x|f0^u(. Our author 
might allude to these passages^ 
but he certainly allud^ to the 
words of the Apostle, 1 Cor. xiii. 
11. only inverting tiie thought 
When I was a child, I spake as a 
child, &c. 
204. '■^myself I thought 
Born to that end, horn to prO' 
mote all. truth,'] 
Alluding to our Saviour*s words, 
John xviii. 37. To this end was 1 
born, and for this cause came I 
into the world, thai I should bear 
witness unto the truth. 
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Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 305 

All righteous things : tlierefore above my years, 

The law of God I read, and found it sweet. 

Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 

To such perfection, that ere' yet my age 

Had measured twice six years, at our great feast 210 

I went into the temple, there to hear 

The teachers of our law, and to propose 

What might improve my knowledge or their own ; 

And was admired by all : yet this not all 


206. — therrfofe above my years. 
The law of God I read] 
This resembles Virgirs 

Ante annot animumque gerens cu« 
ramque virilem. ^n. ix.311. 

And thus Spenser^ Faery Queen^ 
b. ii. c 'd. 15. 


-gravity 


Ahofoe the reason of her yoiUhJnl years. 

Dunster. 

207. The law of God I read, 
and found U tweet. 

Made it my whole deHght,'] 
How sweet are ihy words unto 
my taste! yea^ sweeter than 
honey to my mouth! Ps. cxix. 
103. And his deUghi is in the law 
of the Lord; and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. Ps. 
i. 2. Dunster. 

209* — ^hat ere yet my age 

Had measurd twice six years, 
at our great feast 

1 went into the temple^ &€.*] 
The following verses of Statius 
bear some resemblance not only 
to this passage, bat also to some 
of the preceding lines. 

— octonos lis jam tibi circuit annos 
Vila ; sed augustis animus robustior 
anitis^ 


Succumbitque oneri, et mentem sua 
non capit eetas. 6, Spiv. & ]2« 

It is seldom we can trace Milton 
to the Christiad. There is how* 
ever some resemblance here to 
Vida*s description of Jesus at 
this early age^ when at Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of the Pass- 
over^ going into the temple, and 
sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them 
questions. 

Eoce sacerdotum in medio conapezi- 

mus iUum, 
(Prima rudimenta, et virtutis signa 

futursy) 
Alta recensentem ratum monumenta. 

patrumque 
Primores ultro scitantem obscura, 

docentemque. 
IUum omnes admirari haud vulgata 

canentem 
Supra aciem, captumque hominia, 

mentemque vii^ntem, 
HumanH non vi edoctum, non arte 

magistr^, 
Maturumque animi nimium puerili- 

bu8 annis. Chrittiad^ iii 947. 

Dunster. 

214. And was admired by all:'] 
For all that heard him were asto* 
nisJied at his understanding and 
answers. Luke ii. 47. 
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To which my spi^rit aspir'd ; victorious deeds 
FlamM in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel'from the Roman yoke. 
Then to subdue and quell o'er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic power, 
Till truth were freed, and equity restored : 
Yet held it more humane, more heavenly first 


215 
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218. Then to subdue and quell, 
o*er all the earth. 

Brute violence and proud ty- 
rannic pofver,'\ 
Milton here carries his republican 
principles to the greatest height^ 
m supposing the overthrow of all 
monarchy to have been one of 
the objects of our Lord's early 
contemplations. Compare Sam- 
son Jeonistes, 1268 — 1280, where 
Mr. Warton considers him as 
intending a panegyric to the 
memory of Cromwell and his 
deliverance. Dunster. 

Nothing perhaps in the poem 
Is less consistent with Scripture 
than this supposition of our 
Lord's meditating victorious 
deeds, and doubting what work 
he came upon the earth to per- 
form. What follows respecting 
his mother's informing him of 
the particulars of his miraculous 
birth, &c. (see v. 229, 2S6, 259,) 
is at variance with the letter of 
the history^ as these meditations 
are with its spirit. See Luke ii. 
49 — 52^ where the words, Horn 
is it that ye sought mef Wist 
ye not that I miut be about 
my Father^s business? and the 
remark which follows^ they un- 
derstood not the saying ufhich 
he spake unto them, plainly 
shew that Jesus, at the time (^ 
his being left in the temple^ was 


far better acquainted than his 
mother with his descent, and with 
the purpose of his mission. She 
indeed kept these sayings in 
her heart, musing what so many 
marvels signified; but he never 
appears to speak without abso- 
lute and commanding know- 
ledge. Mi1ton*s excuse must be 
found in the expression, Jestu 
increased in wisdom, Luke ii. 
52, which however relates to the 
growth of his intellectual facul- 
ties and attainments, and does 
not imply ignorance of his office 
and mission, which would be con- 
trary to V. 49. Dr. Newton's re- 
mark, therefore, upon the accu- 
racy with which Miltoki adheres 
td the Scripture history, appears 
exaggerated. See the note at v. 
255. and see also the notes of 
Mr. Dunster and Mr. Calton on 
V. 293. E. 

219. Brute vtoknce'] So again 
in the Mask, 

And noble grace that dash'd hrute 
viotence, 

Thyer. 

221. Yet held it more humane, 
more heavnly first &c.] Here 
breathes the true spirit of tolera* 
tion in these lines, and the sen* 
timent is very fitly put into the 
mouth of him, who came not to de- 
stroy men*s lives, but to save them. 
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By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 

And make persuasion do the work of fear ; 

At least to try, and teach the erring soul 

Not wilfully misdoing, but unware 2^5 

Misled ; the stubborn only to subdue. 

These growing thoughts my mother soon perceiving 

By words at times cast forth inly rejoiced. 


The allitteration of w*8 in this 
line* and the assonance of win- 
ning and willing, have a very 
beautiful effect i 

By winning words to conquer willing 
hearts. 

Our author was always a declared 
enemy to persecution, and a 
friend to liberty of conscience. 
He rises above himself^ when- 
ever he speaks of the subject; 
and he must have felt it very 
strongly, to have expressed it so 
hlippily. For, as Mr, Thyer 
justly remarks upon this passage, 
there is a peculiar softness and 
harmony in these lines, exactly 
suited to that gentle spirit of 
love that breathes in them ; 
and that man must have an in- 
quisitorial spirit indeed who does 
not feel the force of them. 

222. — to conquer willing 
hearts,'] Virgil, Georg. iv. 561. 

— victorque volentes 
Per populo^ dat jura— 

which expression of Virgil's, by 
the way, seems to be taken from 
Xenophon, (Economic, xxi. 12. 
Ov y«( wa>fv fut i^tcu 0X49 TOtfr« v# 
myti^f m$^0wiui9 uuu, t^X§i liiov, 
vt 9k)^ftm» tt^^Jt. I CQi^ld add 
other passages of Xenopbon, 
which Virgil has manifestly 
copied. Joriin. 
226. — ihe Uuhhoni only to 


subduer^ We cannot sufficiently 
condemn the negligence of the 
former editors and printersj who 
have not so much as corrected 
the errata pointed out to them 
by Milton himself, but have 
carefully followed all the blun- 
ders of the first edition, and in- 
creased the number with new 
ones of their own. This passage 
affords an instance* In all the 
editions we read> 

-—the stubborn only to dettroyt 

and this being good sense^ the 
mistake is not so easily detected : 
but in the first edition the reader 
is desired in the table of errata 
for destroy to read subdue ; and 
if we consider it, this is the more 
proper word^ more suitable to 
the humane and heavenly cha- 
raeter of the speaker: and be- 
sides it answers to the subdue 
and quell in ver. 218. The Son mT 
man came not to destroy mexs 
Uves, &c. Luke ix. 56. 
226. Compare Virgil's 

— debellare superbos. JEn, ri, 854w 

Dunster, 

227* — fny mother soon per* 
cdving 

iw/^ rejoicdj] 

Virgil, An. i. 502. 

Latonae taciturn pertentant gaudia 
pectus. 

Jorfyi» 


so 
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And said to me apart, High are thy thoughts 

O Son, but nourish them and let them soar ^so 

To what height sacred virtue and true worth 

Can raise them, though above example high ; 

By matchless deeds express thy matchless Sire. 

For know, thou art no son of mortal man ; 

Though men esteem thee low of parentage, 235 

Thy father is th^ eternal King who rules 

All heaven and earth, angels and sons of men ; 

A messenger from God foretold thy birth 

Conceived in me a virgin, he foretold 

Thou should'st be great, and sit on David^s throne, 240 

And of thy kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy nativity a glorious quire 

Of angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To shepherds watching at their folds by night. 

And told them the Messiah now was born 245 

.Where they might see him, and to thee they came. 

Directed to the manger where thou lay^st, 


233. By matchless deeds express 
thy matchless Sire,'] Milton^ in 
the Par. Lost» viii. 4*40. uses the 
verb to express in the same sense. 
The Deity is addressing Adam, 

I find thee 

Expretaing well the spirit within 

thee free. 
My image^ not imparted to the 

brute. 

Dunster, 

235. Though men esteem thee 

low of parentage. 
Thy father is th* eternal King 

&c.] 

Is not this the carpenters Son? 
Is not his mother called Mary? 


^c. Sfc. And they were offended in 
him. Matt. xiii. 55 — 57. He 
shall be greats and shall he called 
the Son of the Highest : and the 
Lord God shall give unto him 
the throne of his father David : 
and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever ; and 
of his kingdom there shall be 
no end* Luke i. 32, SS* Dun- 
ster, 

241, — there should 6c no end,] 
We have restored the reading of 
Milton's own edition, should not 
shall, as before 

Thou thottld^st be great. 
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For ia the inn was left no better room : 

A star, not seen before, in heaven appearing 

Guided the wise men thither from the east, 250 

To honour thee with incense, myrrh, and gold, 

By whose bright course led on they found the place. 

Affirming it thy star new graven in heaven, 

Bj which they knew the King of Israel born. 

Just Simeon and prophetic Anna, warnM 255 

By vision, found thee in the temple% and spake 

Before the altar and the vested priest. 

Like things of thee to all that present stood. 

This having heard, straight I again revolvM 

The law and prophets, searching what was writ 260 

Concerning the Messiah, to our scribes 

Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 

I am ; this chiefly, that my way must lie 

Through many a hard assay ev^n to the death, 

255. Jusi Simeon and prophetic and unknown even to himself, till 

Anna,] It may ncyt be improper Ellas had anointed and dedared 

to remark how strictly our au- him. X^M*r«$ hu xas ytymrm, »«< 

thor adheres to the Scripture *o^t w*v, aytttrrt iovt, xm 9v2i avth 

history, not only in the particu- vm Uvtov i^<rr«ric<, •vli txu iwufuf 

lars which he relates, but also in nm, ^xt^ '^^ *^^* HAm^ ^i^ 

the very epithets which he ttvTMy xtu ^tin^»9 vturi wu^, 

affixes to the persons ; as here Just. Mart. Dial, cum Tryph. p. 

Just Simeon, because it is said 2S6. £d. Col. Calton, 

Luke ii. 25. and the same man 964. Through many a hard 

was just : and prophetic Anna, assaif ev'n to the death,] Thus in 

because it is said Luke il. 36. ihe Comus, 972. 

and there was one Anna a pro- And sent them here, through lutrd 

pketess. The like accuracy may 'a**^. 

be observed in all the rest. And Spenser^ Faery Queen^ b. 

262. — -and soon found of whom vi. c. vi. st. 3. 


they spake And pass'd through many perilous 

I am ;] oM^i. 

The Jews thought that the Mes- Unto the death is a Scriptural 

siah, when he came^ would be expression* See Acts xxii. 4. 

without all power and distinction. Judges v. 1 8. &c. Dunster. 
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Ere [ the promisM kingdom can attain* 266 

Or work redemption for mankind, whose sins 

Full weight must be transferrM upon my head. 

Yet neither thus diBheartenM or dismayM* 

The time prefixM I waited, when behold 

The Baptist (of whose birth I oft had heard, 270 

Not knew by sight) now come, who was to come 

Before Messiah and his way prepare. 

I as all others to his baptism came. 

Which I believed was from above ; but he 

Straight knew me, and with loudest voice proclaimM 27s 

Me him (for it was shown him so from heaven) 

Me him whose harbinger he was ; and first 

RefusM on me his baptism to confer, 

As much his greater, and was hardly won : 


266. -—whose sins 

FuU weight must be transferred 
vpon my headS} 
Isaiah liii. 6. The Lord hath laid 
on. him ike iniquity of us all. 

271, Not knew by sight"] 
Though Jesus- and John the 
Baptist were related, yet they 
were brought up in different 
countries, and had no manner 
of intimacy or acquaintance with 
each other. John the Baptist 
says expressly, John i. 31, 33. 
And I knew him not ; and he did 
not so much as know him b^ sights 
till our Saviour came to his bap- 
tism ; and afterwards it doth not 
appear that they ever conversed 
together. And it was wisely or- 
dered so by Providence, that the 
testimony of John might have 
the greater weight* and be freer 
from all suspicion of any compact 
or collusion between them. 


276. Me him {for it was 
shown him so from heaven) 

Me him.'] 
See other repetitions of this kind 
in the Par. Lost, ill 2S6. x. 923. 
and compare Virgil, Mn. ix. 
247. 

Me» moy adsum qui fisef , in ae con* 

vertitc ferrunoy 
O Rutuli ! 

Dunster. 

278. Refused on me his baptism 

t^ confer. 
As muth his greater,] 
Here Milton uses the word 

freaier in the same manner as 
e had done before. Farad. Lost, 
V- 172. 

Tbou Sun, of this great world b«th 

eye and.soul,- 
Acknowledge him 1% greater, 

Thyer. 
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But as I rose out of the laving stream, sso 

Heaven openM her eternal doors, from whence 

The Spi^rit descended on me like a dove, 

And last the sum of all, my Father's voice. 

Audibly heard from heav'n, pronouncM me his, 

Me his beloved Son, in vrhom alone ins 

He was well pleased ; by which I knew the time • 

Now full, that I no more should live obscure, 

But openly begin, as best becomes 

Th^ authority which I derivM from heaven. 

And now by some strong motion I am led ^qo 

Into this wilderness, to what intent 

I learn not yet, perhaps I need not know ; 

For what concerns my knowledge God reveals. 


280. — out of tkelaving stream,] 
Alluding, I fancy^ to the phrase 
laver of regeneration so frequently 
applied to baptism. It may be 
observed in general of this so- 
liloquy of our Saviour^ that it is 
not only excellently well adapted 
to the present condition of the 
divine speaker, but also very 
artfully introduced by the poet 
to give us a history of his hero 
from his birth to the very scene 
with which the poem is opened. 
Thyer. 

281. '-^eternal door$] So in 
Psalm xxiv. 7* 9* everUatmg 
doors. 

286. ^ihetimt 

Now full,'] 
Alluding to the Scripture phrase, 
$he fulness of time. When the 
fulness of time was come &c. 
Gal. iv. 4. 

293. For what concerns my 
knowledge God reveals,] The 
whole soHkiquy is fcMrmed upon 

VOL. III. 


an opinion, which hath autho- 
rities enough to give it credit, 
viz. that Christ was not, by virtue 
of the personal union of the two 
natures, and from the first moment 
of that union, possessed of all the 
knowledge of the AOroS, as far 
as the capadty of a human mind 
would admit. [See Le Blanc-s 
Elucidatio Status Controversi« 
arum &c. cap. 3.] In his early 
years he increas^ t^ wisdgm, 
and in stature. St. Luke ii. ^2. 
And Beza observes upon this 
place, that, ipsa 0f«r«r«f ple^ 
nitudo . sese, prout et quatenus 
ipsi libuit, humanitati aasumtas 
insinuavit: quicquid garriant 
mateeologi, et novi Ubiquitarii 
fUitychiam. Qerhard, a Luthe- 
ran professor of divinity, has tbt 
same meaning, or none at all, in 
what I am going to transucvib^ 
Anima Christie juxta naturaUpif 
et habitualem sci^tiam vert 
profiecit; A»yf omniscia •yf^yuity 
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r So spake our.Momfng Star then in his rise. 
And looking round on every side beheld 


295 


ffuam, quae est actu omnia scire 
et cognoscere^ per assumtam 
humanitatem non semper ex- 
erente. [Joh. Gerhardi Loci 
TheoL torn. i. loc. iv. cap. 12.] 
Grotius employs the same prin- 
ciple, to explain St. Mark xiii. 
52., — Videtur mihi, ni meliora 
docear^ hie locus non impie posse 
exponi hunc in modum^ ut dica- 
mus divinam Sctpimtiam, menti 
humanss Christi effectus suos 
imjpressisse pro temporum ratione. 
Nam quid aliud est, si verba non 
torquemus^ ^^ttfTFrt ^m, Luc 
ii. 52? And our Tillotson ap- 
proved the (^union. ^^ It is not 
'' unreasonable to suppose, that 
*' the Divine Wisdom, which 
•** dwelt in our Saviour, did eom- 
*^ miinicate itself to his human 
** soul according to his pleasure, 
*' and so his kuman Nature might 
*' at some times not know some 
^^ things. And if thk be not ad- 
^ mitted^ how can we understand 
'' that passage coticenring our 
'' Savioin*, hake ii. 52. tliat 
'^ Jestt$ grew in wisdom and 
^ staturt ?•* [Sermons, vol. ix. p. 
075.] <jrrt)tius oould find scarce 
atiy diing in antiquity tasuppoirt 
lii» tfanracattoti r but there* is 
sioHiediaig in Theodovet very 
tnucb to his purpose, which I owe 
to Whitby's Stricture Fatrum, p. 
190. — m [)miX«v ^(^, ut vide*- 
tur,] fmvit* tutff i»f<f« TM» %m^(^ 

«M«MiAv^. — ^Nt»i est I>ei Verfai 
ignonmtia, sed Formse serv^i* 
quse tanti per iklad tempos sder- 
bat, quasfta I>eitaB inhabitaits 
»ivelabat. Idspreh. Aiiftth. quart! 
Oynlli^ tmtf. Iv; p. fia^ If tonae 


things might be supposed un- 
known to Christ, without preju- 
dice to the union, being not re- 
vealed to him by the united Word, 
it will follow that, till some cer- 
tain time, even the union itsedf 
might be unknown to him. 'i'his 
time seems to have been, in 
Milton's scheme, after the solilo- 
quy, but before the forty days 
of fasting were ended, and the 
Demon entered upon the scene 
of action : and then was a fit oc- 
casion to give hini a feeling of his 
own strength, when he was just 
upon the point of being attacked 
by such an adversary. Calton. 
In the Paradise Lost, where 
the divine persons are speakers, 
yiltoh has so chastened his 
pen, that "#e meet with few 
poetical images, and chiefty 
scriptural sentiments, delivered, 
as nearly as may be> in scrip- 
tural, and almost alwar|ns in u«^ 
ornamented, language. But the 
Poet iseems to consoler this dar^ 
curastance of the Temptali6«i 
(if I may venture sd^ to express 
myself) as th<& last, f^^ect^ 
Completion ot the trnttaHon of 
the man Jesus in the myttertf of 
his own divine nature and office; 
at kttst he leels himself entitled 
to make our Saviour while on 
earth, and *' inshrined in fleshly 
tabernacle,** speak in a certain 
degree «y^g#9r<f«»$, or, after the 
manner of men. Accordingly all 
the speeches of our blessed Lard> 
m this poem, are &r more d«- 
vated than any language that u 
put into the nlouth of die (Hvine 
speakers in any part oi the 
^MMdise Lo0t. Dmier. 
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A pathless desert, dusk with horrid s^^des ^ 
The way he came not having marked, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod ; 
And he stUl on was led, but with isuch thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to eome 
LodgM in his bt^east, as well might reconimend 
Such solitude before choicest society^ 


900 


294. So spake our Morning 
Starl So our Saviour is called in 
the Revelation^ xxii. 1 6. the bright 
and morning star : and it is pro« 
perly applied to him here at his 
first rising. 

294. And thus Spenser, in his 
Hymn of heavenly love, 

blessed well of love ! O flow>er of 

grace ! 
O glorious Morning Star I Sec. 

Danster. 

296. — on every stde beheld 
A pathless desert, dusk with 
horrid shades ;] 
Compare Virgirs Mn, ix. 881, 

Sylva fuit, late dumitatque Wee nigrA 
Sforrida^ quam densi complerant un- 

dique sentes : 
Itara per oeculte* hteebat semita caHe*. 

And Mn. L l65. 

HorrtnHqut atrvm oeviur. Iniminet 

umira, 

Djitnster, 

fiSQS. — by human steps untrod /] 
Silins ItaKcns, xvii. 502. 


For soHjtude some [times is | best 

soieiety. 

Sucb solt}tude bel^foTf cboilcest foj 

cietj. 

Or We must allow that an Akx^ 
andrine verse (a»it is called) maj 
be admitted into blank verse as 
w«U a» int» rhjme. 

509. Mr. Dunster cannot ae-» 
cede to Bnhop Newton*amaniief 
of seatming these lines. He 
woald read ekmcM aoGented on 
the last syllable, (like vanqu%sh 
in V. J 75.) and says, " tiie only 
irrep^olarity of the lines is theii 
iMiTtng two hypercatalectic syl- 
lablegy which Shakeiq^eare eaad 
the Dramatic Fbets freqfuendy 
uae. Thus in Macbeth*, 

Come take my milk for gall, ye 
murd'rirtg ministers !" 


egatas 
Gre$tiku» humanis Alpes. 

Dunster^ 

30$. Such solitude before 
ehuU^ society. y This verse ia of 
tiiie samA Bseasure 0^ one in the 
Paradise Lost, ix. 249. andJa t# 
b» sdanned in the same manner. 


Mr. Warburton remarks, (in a 
note on Comus, 633.) ** that ia- 
numerable instances of roughw 
nesa and redundancy of verse 
occur in Milton ; who^ notwith-^ 
standing, his singular skill in. 
muaic, appears to .have , had. 9^ 
very bad e^ari so that it is. hard 
to sav, on what principle he 
modulated his lines.^' But Mil- 
ton (he adds) " says in the. 
Apolqg.Smeetymn.^%cLvu. 'TbiB 
good hap I had frcun a careful 
education, to be - imuped aod 
seasoned, betimes, with the best 

• -.If • 
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Full forty days he passM, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in shady vale, each night 
Under the covert of some ancient oak, 
Or cedar, to defend him from the dew, 
Or harbourM in one cave, is not revealM ; 
Nor tasted human food, nor hunger felt 
Till those days ended, hungerM then at last 
Among wild beasts : they at his sight grew mild. 


S05 


sio 


and elegantest authors of the 
learned tongues, and thereto 
Inrought an ear that could mea- 
sure a just cadence^ and scan 
without articulating ; rather nice 
and humorous in what was to- 
lerable, than patient to read 
every drawling versifier/ Prose 
Works,volA.120, This is spoken 

g;ain8t hobbling distichs in Bishop 
airs satires.'* 
' But surely we inay in general 
suppose that Milton purposely 
introduced lines of this kind 
with a view to variety in his 
numbers. And they onen have 
a good effect : which indeed we 
should mar if we could really 
alter tiie measure by alteration 
of the accent. But no one will 
in fact read vanmish or choicest 
with the last syllable accented; 
the attempt at improvement is 
more aukward than the supposed 
fault ; which we should correct, 
if it be a fault, by pronouncing 
the words in question without 
any strong accent on either 
syllable. E, 

S06. — to ittfend him from the 
dew,2 The dews of that country 
were very considerable. Maun- 
drell, in his Travels, when withb 
little more than half a day's 
journey of Mount Hermon^says, 


^' we were sufficiently instructed 
by experience what the holy 
Psalmist means by the dew of 
Hermon, (Ps. cxxxiii. 3.) our tents 
being as wet with it, as if it had 
rained all night." Dunster. 

307. — owe cave] Read, some 
cave. Jortm, 

S^O. — they at his sight grew 
mild,] All this is very common 
in description, but here very 
judiciously employed as a mark 
of the returning Paradisiacal 
state. Warburton 

G. Fletcher, in his Chrisfs Tr%. 
umph on Earth, has given a simi- 
lar but more diffuse description 
of the effects of our Lord*s pre- 
sence on the wild beasts in the 
wilderness. Giles Fletcher (tlie 
younger brother of Phineas 
Fletcher, author of the Purple 
Island, and cousin of John 
Fletcher the dramatic poet) pub- 
lished his Christ's Victory and 
Triumph in I6l0. It is in four 
parts, and the subject of the 
second part (above referred to) 
is our Lord's Temptation -, but it 
is not often that we can trace 
our Author to any part of it. 
The whole poem has great merits 
considering the age in which it 
was written. 

The change which Milton 
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Nor sleeping^ him nor waking harmM, his'walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxious worm, 
The lion and fierce tiger glarM aloof. 
But now an aged man in rural weeds, 


here supposes in the disposition 
of the wild beasts> upt>n the ap- 
pearance of perfect innocence in 
a human form amongst them, 
corresponds with his descriptions 
of them in the Par. Lost. Be- 
fore the fall they are harmless^ 
void of ferocity to each other, 
and even affectionate towards 
man. Immediately after the 
fall they begin to grow savage. 
bee P. L, iv. 340. and x. 707. 

It is remarkable that Abp. 
Seeker^ in his Sermon on the 
Temptation, from the words of 
St. Mark, i. 13. who says that 
our blessed Lord was with the 
wild beasts, infers that the fiercest 
animals were in reality '* awed 
by his presence, and so far laid 
aside their savage nature for a 
time.'* Dunster, 

312 — and noxious worm] 
This beautiful description is 
formed upon that short hint in 
St. Mark's Gospel, i. 13»and was 
with the wild beasts. A circum- 
stance not mentioned by the 
other Evangelists^ but excellently 
improved by Milton to show 
how the ancient prophecies be- 
gan to be fulfilled, Isa. xi. 6 — 9- 
bcv. S5. Bzek. xxxiv. 25 ^ and 
how Eden was raised in the waste 
wilderness. But the word worm, 
though joined with the epithet 
noxious, may ^iVe too low an 
idea to some readers : but as we 
observed upon the Paradise Lost, 
IX. 1068, where Satan is called 
false tdorm, it is a general name 


for the reptile kind, and a ser- 
pent is called the mortal worm by 
Shakespeare. 2 Henry VI. act 
iii. and so- likewise by Cowley in 
his Davideis, book i. 

312. Worm is also used for a 
serpent, by Crashaw, in his 
Sospetto d*Herode, stanz. lix. 
and in the Midsummer Nights 
Dream, act ili. 

Could not a wotmi an adder do m 
mudi? 

And again in Antony and Cleo" 
patra, the aspic is called '* the 
pretty worm of Nilus;" on which 
Johnson observes, that ^^ worm is 
the Teutonic word for serpent. 
We have the blind-worm and slow" 
worm still in our language, and 
the Norwegians call an enormous 
monster, seen sometimes in the 
northern ocean, the sea-worm.** 
Dunster. 

' 314. But now an aged man &c.] 
As the Scripture is entirely si- 
lent about what personage the 
Tempter assumed, the poet was 
at liberty to indulge his own 
fancy; and nothing, I think, 
could be better conceived for his 
present purpose, or more likely 
to prevent suspicion of fraud. 
The poet might perhaps take 
the hint fVom a design of David 
Vinkboon*s, wh^e the Devil is 
represented addressing himself 
to our Saviour tinder the appear- 
ance of an old man. It is to be 
met with among Vischer's cuts 
to the Bible, and is engraved by 
Landerselt. Thyer. 
D 3 
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FoUowiiKg, asseemM) the quest of some stray ewe, si^ 
Or withered sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter^s day when winds blow keen, 
To warm him wet leturnM fiom field at eve, 
He saw approach, who first with curious eye 
PerusM him, then with words thus uttered spake. 320 

Sir, what ill chance hath brought thee to this place 
So &.V from path or road of men, who pass 
In troop or caravan ? for single none 
Durst ever, who returned, and dropt not here 


Thus in the Faery Queen, b.L 
c i. 29, Unii »nd the Bed-cross 
Kniffht are met by the enchanter 
Arc£iinago> disguised under die 
appearance of an old hermit^ 

At length they chancM to meet upon 

thehr way 
An oged mam in long Had: veedt 

So the Spkii in Ccmtu, M, says 
he must 

— take the wr^(2«.and likeoess of a 

Compare b^lowy v«S57. DunMer, 
319. ^-^mth curioiLg eye 
Perus*d him,'] 
See Mr. Dunster's note on Par. 
XtQ;gt> viii. ^679 for examples of 
jpiirwe used in this sense. £, 

32$. In troop or caravan F} A 
caravan, as Tavemier ^ys, is a 
grei^ convpy of merchants, whi(ch 
meet at certain times and places, 
to put themselves into a condition 
of defence from thievesi who ride 
in troops in several desert places 
upon the road. A caravan is liice 
an.army> consisting ordinarily of 
five or aix hundred camels, and 
nearju many horses^ and some- 
times more. This makes it the 


asfest WBj of travelling id Turkey 
and Persia with the caravan, 
though k goes indeed slower 
than in less oompany, or with a 
guide alone, as some will do« 
See Travels into Persia in Harris, 
vol. ii. b. ii. ch. 2. 

393. Milton seems here to 
have had in hn miiid the sandy 
deserts of Afiica^ as they ace 
described by Diodonis Siculua, 
full of wild beasts, of a vast ex^ 
tent, and, from ths want of irat 
ter and of all kind g£ food, not 
only (difficult, but absrintely datv* 
I^Dona to pass* o^en 

Indeed uie wilderness of Judea 
itsdf (and it was not necessary 
to caofine diese descripttona 
merely to that part q£ it, into 
which our Lord was lUst enteis 
kig) was of a great length, the 
most ha)>itable mut being nortlu 
ward towards the : river Jordan ; 
flouthwaivd k extended into itmt 
and uainhabiM d<sei:ts> termed 
in Roland's Fabtsiina, MsHitinug 
9Qlititidine$. And to describe these 
m such a man^^r as might ex^ 
cite a lively idea of dwsi^$ waa 
perfect^ coiisiatent with the 
Tempter'a purpose. Dun^ter. . 
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His carcase, pin^d with faimger and with drought, sss 

I ask the radier, and the more admire. 

For that to me thou seem^st the man, whom late 

Our new baptizing Prophet at the ford 

Of Jordan honoured so, and called thee Son 

Of God ; I saw and heard, for we sometimes 350 

Who dwell this wildj constrained by want, come forth 

To town or village nigh (nighest is far) 

Where ought we hear, and curious are to bear. 

What happens new ; feme also finds us out. 

To whom the Son of God. Who brought me hither. 
Will bring me hence ; no other guide I seek. ss<J 

By miracle he may, repUed the swain. 
What other way I see not, for we here 
Live on tough roots and stubs, to thirst inured 
More than the camel, and to drink go far, ^40 

S59. — tmigh r&oU tmd Mw6«^]| as food, which seems impossible^ 

This must c^tsiniy be a mistake and therefore I embrace die for- 

o£ tiie printer, and instead of mer ing^iious conjecture, 
titffrf k ought to be read ^krubt. SSg. Yet, in the Tempest, 

It is no uncomnKm thing to read Pfospero l^u-eatens Ferdinand 

of hermits and ascetics n ving in with nearly as hard fare. Act !• 

deserts upon roots and sfambs, sc. 3. 
but I never heard of siuU being —thy food OmU be 

used for food, nor indeed is it ^he ^J^^ muwdi. wH^m'^ 

reconoileable to common sense. nrheTdu'the aJU cram. 

Some nave thought that tiie mi^* 

l^y winch the Scripture says Stubs are in fact only broken 


were the meat of the Baptist, ends of the larger withered roots. 
wcBe the tops of plants or Duntter. 

shrubs. Thyer. S40. More than the camel,] It Is 

I find the word stubs used in eommonly aaid, that camds will 

Spenser. Faery ^een, b. i. go without water diree or four 

csttt. ix. St. 84. days. Sitim et quatriduo tole*- 

, , „ ^ ,, , . .X , xantPlin. Nat. Hist. Ub.viii. sect. 

tel^^"' 26. But Tavemier says, that they 

^^^ ' will ordinarily live without drink 

but this only pioTes the use of eight or nine days. See Harris^ 

the word, and not of the thing ibid. And thererore, as Dr. Shaw 
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Men to much misery .and hards^hip born ; 

But if thou be the Son of God, commaad 

That out of these hard stones be made thee bread, 

So shalt thou save thyself and us relieve 

With food, whereof we wretched seldom taste. S45 

He ended, and the Son of God replied. 
Think^9t thou such force, in bread ? is it not written . 
(For I discern thee other than thou seem^st) 
Man lives not by bread only, but each word 
Proceeding from the mouth of God, who fed 350 

Our fathers here with manna ? in the mount 
Moses was forty days, nor eat nor drank ; 
And forty days Elijah without food 
Wandered this barren waste ; the same I now : 
Why dost thou then suggest to me distrust, S55 


justly observes in his physical 
observations on Arabia Petraea, 
p. S89, we cannot sufficiently ad- 
mire the great care and wisdom 
of God in providing the camel 
for the traffic and commerce of 
these and such like desolate 
countries. 

340. An Arabian author^ cited 
by Bochart, {Hierozoicont part i. 
b. ii. c. 2.) says, " the camel can 
not only go without water for 
ten days^ but will eat such things 
as grow in the deserts, which no 
other beasts of burthen will eat.'* 
Dunster, 

349* Man lives not by bread 
onhf, &c] St. Matt. iv. 44. He 
answered and said. It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God, This 
refers . to Deut. viii. 3, and the 
Poet has availed himself of the 


original passage in the Old Tes- 
tament, as it affords him such an 
apposite transition to the mira- 
culous feeding the children of 
Israel, their great lawgiver, and 
afterwards Elijah, in the wilder- 
ness. £xod. xxxiv. 28. Deut. ix. 
9. and 1 Kings xix. 8, Dunster. 

S60, Proceedtngfrom the mouth 
of God, who fed 

Our fathers here with manna 7] 
The seventh and perhaps some 
other editions have pointed it 
thus. 

Proceeding from the mouth of God ? 

nvho Ud 
Our Cithers here with mamia ; 

In the first and second editions 
there is a senicolon in both 
places^ which is still worse. A 
comma would be sufficient after 
Godt and the mark of interroga- 
tion should dose the period after 
manna, Calton. 
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Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art ? 

Whom thus answerM th' arch-fi6nd now imdisguisM. 
^Tis true, I am that spirit unfortunate. 


356. Knowing who J am,] This 
is not to be understood of Christ's 
dhine nature. The Tempter knew 
him to be the person declardd the 
Son of God by a voice from hea- 
ven* ver. 385. and that was all 
that he knew of him. Calton. 

35%. 'Tis true, I am that Spirit 
unfortunate, &c.] Satan*s frank- 
ness in confessing who he was, 
when he found himself disco- 
vered, is remarkable. Hitherto 
he has been called an aged man, 
and the swain ; and we have no 
intimation from the poet, that 
Satan was concealed under this 
appearance, which adds to our 
pleasure by an agreeable surprise 
upon the discovery. In the first 
book of the ^neid, ^Sneas being 
driven by a storm upon an un- 
known coast, and going in com- 
pany with Achates to take a sur- 
vey of the country, is met in a 
thick wood by a lady, in the ha- 
bit of a huntress. She enquires of 
them if they had seen two sisters 
of hers in a like dress, employed 
in the chace. iBneas addresses 
her as Diana, or one of her 
nympha, and begs she would 
tell him the name and state of 
the country the tempest had 
thrown him upon. She declines 
his compliment, inarms him she 
was no goddess, biit only a Ty- 
rion maid, gives an account of 
the place, and a full relation of 
Dido's history and settlement 
there. In return, ^neas ac- 
quaints her with his story, and 
particularly the loss of great part 
of his fleet in the late • storm. 


Upon which she assures him, 
from an omen which appeared 
to them, that his ships were safe, 
bids him expect a kind reception 
from the queen; and then turn- 
ing to go away, ^neas discovers 
her to be his mother, the Goddess 
of Love. If VirgQ had not in- 
formed us of her being Venus, 
till this time, and in this manner, 
it would have had an agreeable 
effect in surprising the reader, as 
much as she did JEneas: but his 
conduct has been quite the re- 
verse, for in the beginning of the 
story, he lets the reader into the 
secret, and takes care every now 
and then to remind him. 

Cui mater media sese tuKt obvia 
sylva, &c. 

See An Essay upon Milton's tmi" 
iations of the Ancients, p. 60. 

35S. Satan's instantaneous a- 
vowal of himself here has a 
great and fine effect. It is con- 
sistent with a certain dignity of 
character which is given him in 
general, through the whole of 
the Paradise Lost The rest 
of his speech is artfully sub- 
missive. He returns only apo- 
logies and flattery to the stem 
rebukes of our Saviour, notwith- 
standing that he was 

-^nlj stung with anger and disdain. 

The arch-fiend's demeanour here 
should be compared with his 
scornful and indignant answers 
to Ithuriel and Zephon, and to 
Gabriel, after liie somewhat si- 
milar discovery of himself on 
the touch of Ithuriel's spear, in 
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Who leagaM with miUkxis more in rash revolt 

Kept not my happy staticm, but was driven 360 

With them from bliss to the bottomless deep. 

Yet to that hideous place not so confinM 

By rigour unconniving, but that oft 

Leaving my dolorous prison I enjoy 

Large liberty to round this globe of earth, 365 

the Paradise Lost, b. iv. 827* et phon, on Satan's resuming his 

seq. The conduct of our author proper form, knew him not * and 

on both these occasions is highly even Gabriel only says, that he 
proper. Satan in the one case —by his gait, 

nnos himself in the presence of And fierce demeanour, seems the 

those, who had formerly been Prince of hell, 

his compeers or inferiors i and, Satan also, under disguise, had 

on their attempting to restrain deceived Uriel, who was held to 

him, brea]Ls forth, as might be i)e 

expected from his haughty and jhe aharpert .ighied spirit of all in 

violent character, into sentiments heaven. 

of rage and indignation, and jj^ p^ g^y, i^^^ p^ l, ^ij^ 

prepares for the most determined gg^ 

resistance. On the present occa- ' . . 

fiioQ ** awe from above had —«>«*« ««« nor angel can discern 

11 J ? . , M TT 1 Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

queued nis heart. He knew invisible, except only to God alone. 

the superiority of the Son of ^^^ ^^^ ^ord is here acquainted 

' with aU the wiles and inteotiona 

But them art plac'd above me, thoa of his adversary, and knows him 

art Lord, &c. 475. under all his di^uise, a»d at 

And Milton might intend to elu- his first approaah. DuHsier. 
cidate this superiority in the S60. Kept not my hapfnf station,} 

character of our Lord, whom ^ manner of speaking borrowed 

the Almighty had before directed ^^om the Scn|rture, Jude 6. And 

all the angels of heaven to adore *^« «»^^" *»"*^^ *^' «<^ **«^ >^** 

and honour as himself, estate. 

3oS. — HmcottiittMitg] TiHis la 

.^1 ye gods the speech of the Deity in the 

Ad«e the Son,wd honour to as p^ £^^ ,, q^O, wW he 

me. i'. X. ill. ^43. ^^j^^ ^ «trance of Sin and 

And even the infernal spirits are Death into the wiMrld, thev, as 

involuntarily led to pay him the well as " die Prince of hell," 

same homage. And the marked Are considered as supposing the 

superiority of our Lord's charac- Almigbly to eonnive at their pro- 

ter is pointed out by a further ceedinga. Dunster, 

qkcunstance. lihuriel and Ze« S6S. — to round this globe of 
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Or range in th' air, nor fer from the heav'n of heavens 

Hath he excluded my resort dometioies. 

I came among the sons of God, when he 

Gave up into my hands Uzzean Job 

To prove him, and illustrate his high worth ; 570 

And when to all his angels he proposM 

To draw the proud king Ahab into fraud 

That he might fall in Ramoth, they demurring, 

I undertook that office, and ihe tongues 

Of all his flattering prophets ghbb^d with lies S75 

To his destruotids, as I had in charge, 

For what he bids I do : though I have lost 


earth,'] Milton uses the same' another on thai manneri' And 

phrase in his Paradise Lostj x. there came forth a spirit, and 

684« sppaking of the snn ; stood btfore the Lord, and ioidt 

Had rowMfed '•till tbr horizon— / will persuade him. And tke 

TAyer. Lord satd unto him. Wherewith f 

S68. / came among the sons of ^^^ ^^ *«»^> ^ ^^^ go forth, and 

God, &cr\ Job L 6. Now there ^ wHl^ « ¥h «P*«< »» *^* 

mat a day when the sons of God ^outh of all his -prophets. And 

cameio present themselves before ^^«««*> Thou shalt persuade him, 

the Lord, and SaUai came 9lso ^^d premU also: go forth, and 

among them. See too ii, 1. *> so. And this symboKcal tI- 

37£. To draw the proud king ®^®° ®^ MicaiaJ^ in which hea- 

Ahab into fraud'] That 19, mto venly things are spokm of after 

minhief, as fr^ms soi^etuoaes the manner of men in condescen- 

weans in JLadn. Joriin, ^^^^ to the weakness of their 

lliereader may see as instance capacities, our author was ta» 

of fraud and fraus used in this good a critic to understand lite* 

sense in the Paradise Lost, ix. ^^^y though as a poet he repre- 

6«, and the note there. And s^nts it so. 

this story of Ahab is rekted 377. -^though I ha»e lost 

1 Kings xxii, I9, &c. I saw the Much lustre of my natiw bright^ 

Lord Miing-on his throne, and oil nes^J 

the host of he^iixn standing by Satan describes himself, changed 

hms^mskss right hand and on his »« outward lustre, P. L. i. 97. 

left. And the Lord said. Who «»! again it is said of him, 

Aall persuade Ahab, that he maiy P* L* '• ^91- 

go up andfaU at Ramoth^ilead ? _hi8 form had yet not loit 

And one said on this mmtsner, mid All fter original brightness. 
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Much lustre of my native brightness, lost 

To be beloved of God, I have not lost 

To love, at least contemplate and admire sso 

What I see excellent in good, or fair, 

Or virtuous, I should so have lost all sense. 

What can be then less in me than desire 

To see thee and approach thee, whom I know 

DeclarM the Son of God, to hear attent sss 

Thy wisdom, and behold thy Godlike deeds ? 

Men generally think me much a foe 

To all mankind : why should I ? they to me 

Never did wrong or violence ; by them 

I lost not what I lost, rather by them 390 

I gained what I have gained, and with them dwell 

Compare also Zephon's reply to 
Satan^ P. L. iv. S35. 


Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape 

the same. 
Or undiminish'd hrightnetSf to be 

known, &c 

Duruter. 

379* '^I ^ov^ not lost 

To love, at least contemplate 

and admire. 
What I see excellent in good, 

or fairy 

Or virtuovs,'2 
So in Par. Lost, iv. 844. 

— 4ibash*d the devil stood. 
And felt how avpfid goodness is, and 

saw 
Firiue in her shape ho^i^ tovely; saw, 

and pin'd 
His loss. 

Again it is said, P. L. ii. 489. 

—for neither do the spirits damn*d 
Lose all their viritie. 

And when Satan first sees Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, he ** con- 


templates them with admiration." 
Speaking of them he says, 

^-whom mj thoughts pursue 
With wonder, and couU hvepSoHvefy 

sMnes 
In ihem divine resemblance^ Ac. 

P. L. iv. 362. 

Dunster, 

385. — To hear attent 

Thy wisdom,'] 
Milton seems to have borrowed 
this word, and this emphatical 
manner of applying it, from 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. vi. 
cant. ix. st. 26. 

Whilst thns he talk'd, the knight 

wil!h greedy ear 
Hung still upon his malting mouth 

attent, 

Thyer, 

S35, Mr. Dunster adds from 
Hamlet, act i. sc. 2. 

Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent &ir. 

And jso we find in 2 Chroh. vi. 
40. and vii. 15. Let thine ears he 
9itex\X.unto the prayer, tac, E, 
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Copartner in. these regions of the world, 
If not disposer ; lend them oft my aid9 
Oft my advice by presages and signs, 
And answers, oracles, portents, and dreams. 
Whereby they may direct their future life, 
Envy they say excites me thus to gain 
Companions of my misery and woe. 
At first it may be ; but long since with woe 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof. 


395 


400 


394. Oft my advice by presage* 
and signs, 

And answers, oracles, portents, 
and dreams^ 
Mr. Calton, in a learned note, 
objects to the word portents; but 
by portents Milton plainly un- 
derstands something more than 
presages and signs, as portenta are 
ranked with monstra and prodigia 
in the best Latin authors. A pas- 
sage in Cicero de Nat Deor. ii. 
65. cited by Mr. Calton, reflects 
so much light on these lines, as 
would incline one to believe that 
Milton had it in mind as he was 
composing. Multa cemunt ha* 
ruspices: multa augures provi- 
dent : these are the presages and 
signs and answers : multa oracu- 
lis declarantur, multa vaticina- 
tionibus, multa somniis, multa 
portentis: here portents are an- 
numerated with oracles and 
dreams: quibus cognitis, multse 
nepe res hominum sententia atque 
utuitat£ partw (or as Lambin 
reads, ex animi sententia atque 
uiiUtate partes) multa etiam pe- 
ricula depulsa sunt : the sense of 
which is very well expressed by 
the following line in Milton, 

Whereby thej may direct their future 
life. 


397* Envy they say excites me, 

thus to gain 
Companions of my misery and 
woeJ] 
They say is not here merely of 
general reference; it relates to 
what Raphael had said to Adam, 
concerning Satan, Par. Lost, vi. 
900. 

-~ he who envies now thy state. 
Who now is plotting how he may 

seduce 
Thee also fh>m obedience, that with 

him 
Bereav'd of happiness thou may*tt 

partake 
Hi* punishment^ eUmal misery ; 
Which would be all his solace and 

revenge. 
Thee once to gain companion of hit 


woe. 


Dunster. 
400. — now I feel by proof, 
That fellowship in pain divides 
not smart,'] 
Our author here had in his eye 
this line of the poet, 

Solamen miseris sodos habuisse do* 
loris. 

Thyer^ 

We may compare the follow^* 
ing passage of Cicero ii. in 
Catilin. 10. — ^illud notn intelligo 
— cur minore dolore perituros se 
cum multis, quam si soli pereant, 
arbitrentur. Dunster. 
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That fellowship m pain dirides not smart, 

Nor lightens ought each man's peculiar load. 

Small consolation then, were man adjoined : 

This wounds me most (what can it less ?) that man, 

Man falPn shall be restored, I never more. 405 

To whom our Saviour sternly thus replied. 
Deservedly thou griev'st, composM of lies 
From the beginning, and in lies wilt end ; 
Who boast'st release from hell, and leave to come 
Into the heaven of heavens : thou com'st indeed, 410 
As a poor miserable captive thrall 
Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Among the prime in splendour, now deposM, 


40S. Nor lightens onghi each 
man*s peculiar load.l I think it 
will not be cayilling to say, that 
each man's peculiar load should 
not be put in the mouth of Sa- 
tan, who was no man, who had 
coi^sed to Christ that he was 
the unfortunate arch-fiendi, and 
who speaks of himself. If Mil- 
ton had been aware of it, he 
WDuld«have eorreeted it thuai, 

Vlot lighteiw ought each ontU pecu- 
liar load, 

or in some other manner. Be- 
sides the word man 19 repeated 
here too often. Jortin. 

404* This wounds me moai 8lc,] 
Very artful. As he could not 
acquit hheaself of envy and mis- 
chie^^ he endeavours to soften 
his crimes by assigning diis 
cause of them. Warburton. 

This woondf me most (what can It 

lass V) that man, 
Man fUTa ahaH be lesttfr'dy I never 

more. 

The poet wry jndlcious^f nakes 


the Tempter conclude with these 
lines concerning the restoration 
of fallen man, in order to lead 
our Saviour to say/ something 
about the manner of it, to know 
which was one great part of his 
design, that he might be able, if 
possible, to counterplot and pre- 
vent it. With no less judgment 
is our Saviour represented in 
the following Answer, taking no 
other notice of it than by re- 
plying. Deserved^ thou grievest 
&C. Hwer. 

See the difference between 
the fall of the angels and die 
fiiB of man, with their respec- 
tive consequences, [accordmg to 
MHton*8 ideas, E.] pointed out, 
R L. iii. 129. 

The first sort by their own suggestion 

fell, 
Self^tempted, setf-depravM ; toaa 

fiedla deceir'd 
By the othet first ; man. therefore 

shall find grace. 
The other none. 

Dunster. 
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Ejected, emptied, gazM, unpitied, shunuM, 
A. spectacle of ruin or of scorn 
To all the host of heav'n : the happy place 
Imparts to thee no happiness, no joy. 
Rather inflames thy torment, representing 
Lost bliss to thee no more comniunicable, 
Sa never more in hell ti^n when in heaven. 
But thou art serviceable to heav'n^s King. 
Wilt thou impute t' obedience what thy fear 
Extorts, or pleasure to do ill .excites ? 
What but thy malice mov'd thee to misdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to^ afflict him 
With all inflictions ? but his patience won. 
The other service was thy chosen task, 
To be a liar in four hundred mouths ; 


415 


420 


435 


414. Ejected, emptied, gaz'd, 
unpitied, shunu'd^] Milton is 
fond of accumulating a cluster 
of participles. So in P. L. vL 
S5^ 

Bzluutttedy nphHltBa, afflieted, fatten. 

Dumier, 

416. — the happy place Ac.] 
The same noble sentiment we 
find also in Paradise Lost^ ix. 467* 

But the hot hell that always in him 

burns. 
Though in mid heav'n, Ifc, 

Thyer. 

417. Imparts to thee] In all 
&e editiom it is printed Imparts 
ia thee, but in the Errata of die 
ferst edition we are desired to 
read Imparis to thee. The errors 
<if the mrst edition are continued 
in the subsequent ones^ even 
where they make downright 
nonsense of the passage J we mid 
a most remarkdble instance a 


little before in ver* 400. Never 
acquainted for Nearer acqucunted* 
423 -^pleasure to, do ill ex- 
cites.] So in P. L. L 159* Satan 
says to his infernal compeer, 

--of this be fture 
To do aught g«od never will be out 

task; 
But ever to do ill our sole deligJU, 

Dunster^ 

426. mth all infiictions f but 
his patience won,] So Mr. Fenton 
points this passage in his edition, 
and so it should be pointed. 
And the verb wan I thinlk h not 
often used as a vedb neuter, but 
i find it 80 in Spenser's Faery 
Qneen^ b. i. cssit. vi. st. 39* 

And be the stoatett knight that ever 


428. — in four hundred mouths ij 
Then the king of Israel gathered 
die prophets together, about 
four ttundred men. 1 Kings 
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For lying is thy sustenance, thy food. 

Yet thou pretend'st to truth ; all oracles 4SO 

By thee are giv^n, and what confessed more true 

Among the nations ? that hath been thy craft, 

By mixing somewhat true to vent more lies. 

But what have been thy answers, what but dark, 

Ambiguous and with double sense deluding, 455 

Which they who ask'd have seldom understood, 

And not well understood as good not known ? 

Who ever by consulting at thy shrine 


xxii. 6. See the note, 1. 37^. 
Dunster* 

432. "-^kat hath been thy craft 
By mixing sometthat true to 
vent more lies.] 
Compare St. Austin. De Div. 
Daemon. Sect. 12. Miscent tamen 
bti (Dseraones) fallacias; et 
verum quod nbsse potuerint, non 
docendi magis quam decipiendi 
ikie, pnenuntiant. Thyer. 

434. But what have been thy 
answers, what but dark,'\ The 
^^aeles were often so obscure 
and dubious, that there was need 
of other oracles to explain them. 
Sed jam ad te venio, 

Sancte Apollo qui umbilicum certum 

terrarum obsides, 
Unde superstitiosa primum sava 

evasit vox fera, 

tuis enim oraculis Chrysippus 
totum volumen implevit, partim 
&lsis, ut ego opinor, partim casu 
veris, ut fit m omni oratione 
saepissime; paxtim JlexUoquis,, et 
obscurisj ut interpres egeat inier^ 
frete, et sors ipsa ad sortes r^e- 
renda sit ; partim ambiguis, et qua 
ad dialeclicum deferenda sint^ 
Cicero De Div. ii. 66. Calton, 


Milton in these lines about the 
heathen oracles seems to have 
had in view what Eusebius says 
more copiously upon this subject 
in the fifth book of his Prepara- 
tio Evangelica. That learned 
father reasons in the very same 
way about them, and gives many 
instances from history of their 
delusive and double meanings. 
It may not perhaps be imperti- 
nent to mention one by way of 
illustration. Croesus sending 
to consult the Delphic oracle 
about the success of his intended 
expedition against the Persian 
received this answer, 

Croesus Halym penetrans magnam 
pervertet opum vim, 

which by the ambiguity of one 
word might either signify the 
conquest of the Persian emjHre^ 
or the ruin of his own: but he, 
as it was natural enough for an 
ambitious prince to do, constru- 
ing it according to his own 
flattering . hopes, was overcome 
and lost his kingdom. Tkyer, . 
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Returned the wiser, or tlie more instruct 

To fly or follow what concerned him most, 44o 

And run not sooner to his fatal snare ? 

For God hath justly giv'n the nations up 

To thy delusions ;. justly, since they fell 

Idolatrous: but when his purpose is 

Among them to declare his providence 44& 

To thee not known, whence hast thou then thy truth, 

But from him or his angels president 


439. — ilM/rtlc^] Thus b. ii. 
399* suspect, for suspected. Dun- 
itier. 

447* But from him or his an-" 
frels president^ Utitur etiam eis 
Deus (Dd&monibus) dd veritatis 
manifiMttnliOPeiP per ipgos fien- 
.dan, dum diviiia mysteria eis 
per Angelos revelantur. Tfaie 
worda are quoted from Aquinas^ 
(2da fd« Quest. 17^. Art 6) 
but the opinion is as old at least 
as St. Austin, whose authority 
he and. Peter Lombard allege 
for it. Calton. 

This notion Milton very pro« 
bably had from TertuUian and 
St Austin. Tertullian speaking 
of the gods of the Heathens 
and their oracles says» Disposi- 
tiones etiam Dei et tunc pro- 
phetis conciona^itibus excepe- 
runt, et nunc lectionibus reso- 
nantibus carpunt^ ita et hinc 
sumentes quasdam temporum 
sortes aeminantur divlnitatem, 
■dam fhrantur divinationem. In 
oraculis autem^ quo ingenio am- 
ibiguitates temperent in eventus, 
scmnt Croesi^sciunt Pynrhi. Apol. 
•C. S3. St. Austin more appo- 
sitely to our present purpose^ an- 
swering the Heathen boasts of 

VOL. III. 


their oracles, says, tameti nee ista 
ipsa, quae ab eis vix raro et clan- 
ctilo proferuntur, roovere nos de- 
bent, si culquam Dssmonum e)c- 
tortum est id prodere cultoribiis 
8uis» quod didicerat ex eloquiis 

Srophetarum, vel oraculis Ange- 
>rum. Aug, DeDiv.Dsemonum. 
Sect. IS. torn. 6. £d. Bened. 
And again* Cum enim vult Deus 
etiam per infimos infemosque 
spiritus aliquem veraoognosceri^, 
temporalia dumliaxat atque ad 
istam . mortalitatem pertinentia* 
facile est, et non incongruumi ut 
omnipotens et Justus ad eorum 
poenam, quibus istaprcedicuntur, 
ut malum quod eis impendet 
ante quam veniat prserioscendo 
patiantur* occulto apparatu mi- 
nisteriorum suorum etiato spi- 
ritibus talibus aliquic) diviiiatiQ- 
nis impertiat, ut quod . audiunt 
ab Angelis, prsenuntient homi- 
nibus. De Div. Quest .ad 
Siropl. 1. ii. 8. lii. toai. 6. Tkyer, 
447. — or his angels president 
In every province ?"] 
Milton has here, followed the 
Septuagint reading in Dclite- 
ronomy. 'Ort ^ttf/tt^t^if i v^if4t 

ftfirii — tsiiirtf i^m Uvttv netret «B(»^/M«r 
MyyiAivy Bi»v, Warburton. 
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In every provinee ? Who themielves diddatQingp 

T' approach thy templet) give thee )a conimaod 

What to the smallest tittle thOil shsilt say 43o 

To thy adorers ; thou with trembling fear. 

Or like a fawning pafasite obey^st; 

Then to thyself ascrib^st the truth foretold. 

But this thy glory shall be soon retrebchM ; 

No more shalt thou by oracting abuse 455 

The Gentiles ; henceforth oracles are ceasM, 

And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 

Shalt be inquirM at Delphos or elsewhere, 


45S* Then to thyself atcrWst 
ike truth foretold.] The Demons 
(Lactantiiis says) could certainly 
foresee and truly foretel many 
foture events, ftom the know- 
ledge they had of the dispositions 
of Providence before their fiill. 
And then they assumed all the 
honour to themselves, pretend- _ 

insrto be the authors and'doers of . ,. Z , ^r ,. . 
whatthey t>WKlicted. Nam cum And m Lucan s PAar.a/ui, b. 


follows the same authority in 
making them cease at the com- 
ing of our Saviour. See diis 
matter fully discussed in Foa- 
tenelle's history of oracles^ and 
father Baltus*8 answer to faim. 
Thi^er, 
Thus Juvenal Sat vi. 554. 


'Delphit oracula cestant. 


dispositiones Dei prcesentiant, 
quippe qui minisiri ejus fuerunt^ 
interponwit se in his rebus ; ut 
quaecunque a Deo vel facta sunt> 
vel fiunt, ipsi pottssimum facere, 
aut fecisse videantur* Div. Inst, 
ii. 16. Calton. 

456. — hencffMrth oracles are 
ceaidy] I would not censure 
Milton for mentioning the silence 
of oracles^ at our Saviour's ap- 
pearing in the worlds both here 
and in his elegant hymn oil 
Christ's nativity^ because it 
adorns the poems, though it be 
a Vulgar error. Jortin. 

As Milton had before adopted 
the ancient opinioli of oracles 
being the operatiops of the fallen 
angels^ so here also again he 


v. 
where Appius is desirous to cori- 
sult the Delphic oracle> but finds 
it dumb> the priestess tells him ; 

■ m uio Pamauus fuaiu 
Conticuitf pressitque Deum^ seu 

spiritus istas 
Dest^tuit fauces 


I o eu sponte IH^orutn 
Cyrriis sUet, 

Thus Milton in the' Hymn on the 
NativUy, st. xix. 

The oracles are dumb^ &c. 

And before him Giles Fletcher 
in Christ's Vkt^ in Hetm^, 
St hsxaui. 

The angels cardird Idud f heir song of 

peaee, 
The corseci orodles were strucken dvm^. 

Dunster, 
45S. -^ni Defy>hos] In the h- 
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At least in vain, for they shiall find thee mute. 
God hath i;iow sent his living oracl^ 


4,60 


mou8 controversy about ancietit 
and modem learning Mr. Wot- 
ton reproves Sir Wuliam Tem- 
ple, for putting Delphos for 
Delphi, every where in his Es- 
says. Mr. Boyle justifies it, and 
says that it is used by all the 
finest writers of our tongue, and 
best judges of it, particularly 
Waller, Dryden, Creech, &c. If 
these authorities may justify Sir 
William Temple, they may also 
justify Milton; but certainly the 
true way of writing is not Del- 
phos in the accusative case, but 
Delphi in the nomipative. And 
though one would not condemn 
those excellent writers, who have 
unawares fallen into the common 
error, yet to defend Delphos 
upon this only pretence, that it 
has been the custom of our Eng- 
lish writers to call it so, is, as 
Dr. Bentley replies, like the 
Popish priest, who for thirty 
years together had read Mumpsi- 
mus in nis breviary instead of 
Sumpsimus ; and when a learned 
man told him of his blunder, 
ni not change, says he, my 
old Mumpsimus for your new 
Sumpwnus. 

458. But Delphos in English 
is as proper as Argos, which by 
XJvy, Virgil, and most of the 
Latin authors, is written Argi, 
Dunster, 

460. God hath now sent his 
living oracle 

Into the world] 
This heavenly oracle delivers 
himself here, in terms clear 
enough to alarm the Temper: 
but it was not time yet to put 


an end to the ten^tatioti by 
giving him full conviction. Tan- 
tum vero ei innotuit (Christus) 
quanttwd vohiit: tantui^ aujkem 
voluit, quantum oportuit. [Aug. 
De Civ. Dei, ix. 21. I have put 
ei for eis tP suit it to my present 
purpose.] Christ in the Greek 
Fathers i* styled uvr^^mi Z^^» 
fi6vKn, A0y»$ 1^019, essential life, the 
living counsel, and the living 
word of God. And St John 
says, that in him was life, and the 
life wai the light of men, i. 4. 
This meaning was not unob-: 
served by the Tempter. He 
easily perceived ^at the eternal 
Word might be. the living oracle 
intended : and his words a little 
below, ver* 475. seem to be a 
feigned acknowledgment of what 
he Would not yet believe, though 
he. feared it might be true. 

. But thou art plac*d above me, thou 

art Lord ; 
From thee I can and must submils 

indure 
Check or reproof, and glad to 'scape 

to quit* 

Thou art the first-begotten of 
God, and Lord of all things; 
and thou canst remand me to 
that dreadful deep, whither thy 
thunder drove me out of heaven. 
Callon. 

4i60. — his living oracW] We 
have here corrected an error,' 
which has prevailed in most of 
the editions, loving oracle instead 
of living oracle; and another 
a little afterward, and mward 
oracle instead of an inward 
oracle. 
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Into the world to teach his final will, ' 

And sends his Spi^rit of truth henceforth to ^well - 
In pious hearts, an inward oracle 
To all truth requisite for men to know. 

So spake our Saviour ; but the subde Fiend, 465 
Though inly stung with anger and disdain, 
Dissemblied, and this answer smooth returned. 

Sharply thou hast insisted on rebuke. 
And urgM me hard with doings, which not will 
But misery hath wrested from me : where 470 

Easily canst thou find one miserable. 
And not enforced oft-times to part from truth ; 
If it may stand hini more in stead to lie, 
Say and unsay, feign, flatter, or abjure ? 
But thou art plac'd above me, thou art Lord ; 475 

From thee I can and must submiss indure 
Check or reproof, and. glad to ^scape so quit. 
Hard are the ways of truth, and rough to walk. 
Smooth on the tongue discoursM, pleasing to th' ear. 
And tuneable as sylvan pipe or song ; 480 


■ 474. Say and unsay, feign. But musical as it Apollo'* lute,'&c. 

_flaaer, or abjure?] Might not _. , . 

Milton poMibly intend here, and Much the same leaUmmU ap- 

particnlarly by the word abjure, P«" ™ *f Tractate on Education, 

to la»h some of his complying P- »<>»• ^ l^TS. " I will point 

friends, who renounced their re- 7« «"* the right path of a vir- 

puUican principles at the Resto- *"o?8 imd noble educati<», la- 

ntion? Thyer. bonous mdeed at the first ascent, 

478. Hard are the warn of ^H* ^l^ so smooth, so green, so 

truth, and rough to walk, f"" «^ 8««lly prospect and me- 

Smooth on the tongue ditcourt'd, i?d'0us sounds, that the harp of 

o^^l Orpheus was not more charm- 

Compare 'Comu», 476. }"«:" Compare Pre/ Ch.Go^ 

Howchaming i. divine philosophy I *»• "• ^ W. vol. l. 6l. T. Wa*. 

:tl<A hitrsh, and crabbed, as dull foots *<*"• 
. suppose, 
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What wonder then if I delight to hear 

Her dictates from thy mouth ? moi^t men admire 

Virtue, who follow not her lore : permit me 

To hear thee when I come (since no man comes) 

And talk at least, though I despair to' attain. -485 

Thy. Father, who js holy, wise, and pure. 

Suffers the hypocrite or atheous priest 

To tread his sacred courts, and minister 

About his altar, handling holy things. 

Praying or vowing, and vouchsaPd his vpice . . 490 

To Balaam reprobate, a prophet yet 

Inspired ; disdain not such access to me. 

To whom our Saviour with unalterM brow. 
Thy coming hither, though I know thy scope, 
I bid not or forbid ; do as thou find'st 4^5 

Permission from above; thou can'st not more. 
. He added not ; and Satan bowing low 

482. — fnoit men admire Connexion of Sacred and Profane 

Virtue, who follow not her lore:] History, b. xii. Dunster. 
Imitated from the well known 497* — and Satan bowing low 
saying of Medea, Ov. Met. vii. His gratf dissimulation,'] 
20. An expression this, which your 

little word-catchinff critics will 

D...;;;:!'^^''"' '^'^"'' very probaWy censure, bat read- 

era of true taste admire. It is a 

4(K)* — andvouchsafd his voice true instance of the,^/ici/€r a«- 

To Balaam reprobate,'] det\ There is another of the 

An argument more plausible and same kind in this book* where 

more fallacious could not have the poet says, speaking of the 

been put into the mouth of the angelic quire^ ver. 170. 

Tempter. Perfectly to appre- -land in celestial measures movM, 

hend this remarkable piece of Circling the throne and singing, 

Scripture history, as well as the while the. hand 

poet's judicious use of it in this ^« V "'«* the voice. . 

place, we may refer to Bishop Thyer. 

Butler's excellent Sermon on the When criticism is employed 

character • of Balaam, and to on words alone, it may deserve 

l9iU€kfoE^*t» account of it in his Mr. ' Thyer*s censure; but it 
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His gray dissimulation, disappeared 
Into thin air diflbs'd : for now began 
Night with her sullen wings to double-shade 


500 


must sometimes condescend to 
notice them ; and in this instance 
it may safely pronounce that 
Milton would not have admitted 
into the Par. Lost so forced and 
affected an expression as " bow- 
ing low his gray dissimulation.'* 
The meaning indeed is perfectly 
clear. Satan is still, as Mr. 
Dunster observes^ under his as- 
sumed character of ''an aged 
man in rural weeds/' But the 
words which he quotes from our 
author's Latin poem on the fifth 
of November, (where Sfttanisalso 
introduced under the disguise of 
an old Franciscan friar^) 

-—atsumptu micueruiit tempora canUf 

if " equivalent to his gray dissi" 
mulation here/' are free from the 
conceit which we have blamed 
above. E. 

498. — disappeared 
Into thin air diffused ;] 
So Virgil of Mercury, Mn, iv. 
278. 

£t procul in tenuem ex oculis eva- 
nuit auram* 

498. And Shakespeare, Teni" 
pest, act iv. sc. 2. 

—these our actors. 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, 

and 
Are melted into air, into thin air, 

Dunster. 

500. .-^her sullen wings} Mr. 
Dunster cites Virg. Ma. viii. 369. 

Noz ruitf etfutcis teUurem amplecti- 
tur alis. 

And Manilius, Astron. v. 59. 


-^nigrat nox conirahic alas. 

And Tasso, viii. 57. and Speuser, 
Faery Queen, b, vi. c. viii. 44. 

—and now the even^tide 
. His broad blabk wing* had tli^rough 
the heavens wide . . 

By this dispread. 

But he might also have remarked^ 
that not one of these poets ap« 
plies any other epithet to the 
wings of night thim one expres- 
sive of material qualities ; Milton 
heightens the poetry of - the 
image , by introducing the q^a-> 
lities of mmd — sullen wings. And 
thus in 1- Allegro, 6. 

Where brooding darkoes6 spreads her 
jealous wings. 

Fairfax indeed has added a simi- 
lar idea to Tasso*s description, 
viii. 57. 

Sorgea la notte in tanto, e sotto Pali 
Rccopriva del Cielo i campi immensi: 

which is thus translated by Fair- 
fax, 

But now the night dispread her fasy 

wingt 
Oe*r the broad fields of heaven's 

bright wilderness. 

E. 

500. — to douhU'^hade 

The desert i] 
He has expressed the same 
thought in Ccnnus, SS5. 

In double night of darkness, and of 
shades. 

[Where see the notes.] And the 
reader will naturally obn^e 
how properly the iitiages are 
taken from the ^ace, wh^re the 
scene is laid. It is not a desa^ip- 
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The desert ; fowls in their clay nests were couchM ; 
And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam. 


tion of night at large, but of doubt was, because the poet had 

a night in the desert ; and, as before laboured this scene to the 

Mr. Thyer says, is very short, utmost perfection in his Para- 

though poeticid. The reason no dise LosL 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

XHE Disciples of Jesus, uneasy at his long absence, reason 
amongst themselves concerning it Mary also gives vent to her 
maternal anxiety : in the expression of which she recapitulates 
many circumstances respecting the birth and early life of her 
Son. Satan again meets his Infernal Council, reports the bad 
succes»-of his first temptation of our blessed Lord, and calls upon 
them for counsel and assistance. Belial proposes one mode of 
tempting Jesus. Satan rebukes Belial for his dissoluteness, 
charging pn him all, the pr»fli||acy •£ that kind micrib^iby the 
poets to (fae faeat&en gods; and rejects his proposal' as in no 
respect likely to succeed. Satan then suggests other modes of 
temptation, particularly proposing to avail himself of the circum- 
. stance of our Lord's hungering; and, taking a band of chosen 
spirits with him, returns to ^^siuoe Ins enterprise. Jesus hungers 
in the desert. Night comes on; the manner in which our 
Saviour passes the night is described. Morning advances. 
Satan again appears to Jesus, and, after expressing wonder that 
he should be so entirely neglected in the wilderness, where others 
had been miraculously fed, tempts him with a sumptuous ban- 
quet of the most luxurious kind. This he rejects, and the banquet 
vanishes. Satan, finding our Lord not to be assailed on the 
ground of appetite, tempts him again by offering him riches, as 
the means of acquiring power : this Jesus also rejects, producing 
many instances of great actions performed by persons under vir- 
tuous poverty, and specifying the danger of riches, and the cares 
and pains inseparable from power and greatness. Dmuter. 
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Mean while the hew-baptiz'd, who yet remainM 
At Jordan with the Baptist, and had seen 
Him whom they heard so late expressly caUM 


1. Mean while the new'baptiz*d, 
&c.] The greatest and indeed 
justest objection to this poem is 
the narrowness of its plan^ which 
being confined to that single 
scene of our Saviour's life on 
earth, his temptaticm in the de* 
8ert> has too much sameness in 
it, too much of the reasoning, 
and too little of the deiKariptive 
part, a defect most certainly in 
an epic poem, which ought to 
consist of a proper and happy 
mixture of tne mstructive and 
the delightful. Milton was him- 
self, no doubt, sensible of this 
imperfection, and has therefore 
very judiciously contrived and 
intromiced all the little digres- 
sions that could with any sort of 
propri^ connect with nis sub- 
ject, in ordar to relieve and re- 
fresh the reiider*s attention. The 
fQllowing conversation betwixt 
Andrew and Simon upon the 
missing our Saviour so long, 


with the Virgin's reflection^ oH 
the same occasion, and the coun- 
cil of the Devils how best to at- 
tack their enemy, are instances 
of this sort, and both very hap- 
pily executed in their respective 
ways. The language of the 
former is not glaring aiid im- 
passioned, but cool and uiraf- 
fected, corresponding most ex- 
actly to. the humble pious cha- 
racter of the speakers. That cjf 
the latter is full of energy, atid 
m^esty, and not a whit mferioir 
tb their most spirited speeches in 
tlie Paradise Lost, This may be 
given as one proof out of many 
others, that, if the Paradise Ref- 
gained is inferior, as indeed 1 
think it must be allowed \o be, 
io the Paradise Lost, it cannot 
luistly be imputed, as some would 
have it, to any decay of Mifioh's 
genius, but to his being cramped 
^own by a more bi^ren and con- 
tracted subject. Thyer. 
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Jesus Messiah Son of God declared. 

And on that high authority had believ'd, 

And with him talked, and with him lodged, I mean 

Andrew and Simon, famous after known, 

With others though in holy writ not nam'd, 

Now missing him their joy so lately found. 

So lately found, and so abruptly gone, 

Began to doubt, and doubted many days, 

And as the days increasM, increased their doubt : 

Sometimes they thought he might be only shown. 

And for a time caught up to God, as once 

Moses was in the mount, and missing long; 


10 


15 


4. Jenu Me$9iah Son of God 
declared,'] This is a great mis- 
take in the poet. All that the 
people could collect from the de- 
clarations of John the Baptist 
and the yoice from heaven was, 
that he was a great Prophet^ 
and this was all they did in &ct 
collect; they were uncertain whe- 
ther he was their promised Mes- 
siah. Warburton. 

John the Baptist had however 
expressly callea him the Lamb of 
God wluch taketh away the nn of 
the world, referring^ probably, to 
Isaiah liii. 7. And> the day fol- 
lowing* John's giving him the 
same title is the ground of An- 
drew's conversion, who there- 
upon followed Jesus, and having 
passed some time with him, de- 
clared to his brother Simon, fVe 
have found the Messuu, See John 
i. 19—42. on which chapter the 
particulars here related are 
founded. Dunster. 

6. / mean 

Andren> and SimonJ] 
This so^ds very prosaic ; but I 


find a like instance or two in 
Harrington's translation of the 
Orlando Furioso, cant. xz^. st. 
46. 

And calling sUU upon that noble 

navie. 
That often had the Pagans overcomes 
(/ mean Renaldo's house of MonUU 

bane.) 

And again, st 55* 

Fiirther she did to Brandimart re- 
count, 

How she had seen the bridge the 
Pagan made, 

(/ mean the cruel Pagan Rodoinount.) 

15. Sometimes they thought he 
might be only shonm,2 Virg. JSn. 
vi. 870. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata 

nee ultra 
Esse sinept. 

14. as once 

Moiei was in the mount, and 
missing long ;] 
Exod. xxxii. 1. And when thepeo- 
pie saw that Moses delayed to 
come down out of the mount, ^, 
Dunster. 
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And the great Thisbitse, ^o on fiery wheels 
Rode up to heaven, yet once again to come, vi . • 
Therefore as those young prophets then wjth care 


\6. And the great ThUbite.'] 
Or Tishbite, as he is called in 
Scripture^ 1 Kings xvii. K Elijah,- 
a native of Thisbe or Tishbe, a 
city of the country of Gilead be-' 
yond Jordan. Yet once again to 
come. For it hath been the 
opinion of the Churchy that there 
would be an Ellas before Christ's 
second coming as well as before 
his first: and this opinion the 
learned Mr.jMede supports from 
the prophecy of Malachi^ iv. 5. 
Behold I will, send you Elijah the 
prophet, before the coming of the 
great and dreadful day cf the 
Lord, &c. : and irom what our 
Saviour says. Matt. xvii. 1 1. ElUu 
truly shall JinU come, and restore 
all things. These words our Sa- 
viour spake when John Baptist 
was beheaded, and yet speaks as 
of a thing future^ uirtiutTttmnt 
irmftM, and shall restore all things. 
But as it was not Elias in persiin, 
but only in spirit, who appeared 
before our Saviour's first coining, 
io will it also be before his se« 
eond. . The reader may see the 
arguments at large in Mr. Mede's 
Discourse xxv. which no doubt 
Mi)ton had read, not only on ac- 
count t>f the fame and excellence 
of the writer, but as he was also 
his fellow-collegian. 

17- — yet once again lo comeJ\ 
Milton's words however may re- 
fer to the coming of Elijah in 
the person of the Baptist; we 
may with equal propriety under- 
stand, who was, or, who. is, yet 
once again to come. So likewise 
(as Mr. Dunster observes) Bp. 


Pearce and Be^^a interpret ppr 
Saviour's words, (Matt xvii. 11.) 
with reference to the prophecy 
already fulfilled when our Sa-« 
viour uttered them. Mr. Warton 
and Mr. Dunster notice Milton's 
frequent allusions to Elijah and 
his ascension. El. iv. 97. In ohiturh 
Pras, Eliensis, 49. Epigr, i. 5. and 
in the Passion, st. vi. and Mr. 
Dunster even imagines that tjbe 
undaupted spiritof this eminent 

Erophet, and the part assigned 
im of resisting the tyrainny of 
wicked kings, and denguncing 
God's, judgments against theoK* 
might contribute to make him a 
favourite with our author.. £• , 
, 18. Therefore as those, young 
prophets then with cart 
Sought hxt Elijah, &c^ 
S Kings ii. 1 7. They ientffty men, 
and they sought three dayst but 
found him not. So in each place 
these nigh to Beihabara: such el- 
lipses, as Mr. Sympson observes, 
are freauent, and especially in 
our author. In Jericho the city 
of palms, so it is called, Deut. 
xxxiv. 3. and Josephus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and all writers, describe it 
as abounding with thoae trees. 
JEnjony mentioned John iii. 33. 
as is likewise Satini or iSakm* 
And John also wasbaptizitig im 
Enon near to Salim. But there 
appears to he no particular rea- 
son for our Author's calling it 
Salem old, unless, he takes it to 
be the same with the Shdkm 
mentioned Gen. xxxiii. 18. or 
confounds it with ,the Salem 
where Melchizedeck ^ was . king. 
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Sought lost .Eiyah, so in eaeb. pjaee these 

Nigh to Bethabara ; in Jencfao 

The city'' <^ palms, Mnm^ and Salem old, 

Machaerus, and each town or city wall'd 

On tibis side the broad lake Genezaret, 

Orjp .Peraea ; but return^ in vain. 

Then on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering {^y. 

Plain fishermen, no greater men them call, 
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Hacharus, a castle in the moun- 
tunotts part of Peraa or the 
country beyond Jordan, which 
river is well known to run 
throagh the lake of GenezarHh, 
ot the aea of Tiberias, or the 
sell €lt Galilee, as it is otherwise 
called. So that they searched 
ill each place-im this side Jordan, 
or in Pieraa, wt^mt I«{}«mv, be^ 
ycnd a, - 

. 21. — Salem old,'] Milton had 
good authority for terming Sa« 
knii Salem old, Adrichomius, 
speaking of Salem or Salim, 
says, ExT^eribus Hebreeorum 
Rabbinisdocet Hieronymus, non 
videri banc esse Hierusalenii 
quod nomen ipsum demonstrat 
ex GrrsBCo {lebraicoque com- 
positam, sed opinidum juxta 
Soythopolim, quoid usque nodie 
appellatur Salem; ubi osten- 
diftur palatium Melchisedec, ex 
magnitudine ruinarum veteris 
operis ostendens mi^nifioentiam 
de quo in posteriore parte Ge^ 
neseosscriptumest: Ventt Jacob 
in Soooodi, et transivit in Salem 
dvitatem regionis Sichera. See 
Hieronym. EpitU ad Evag.^ The 
Septuapint, Gen. xxxiii. 18, 
writes it «f$ S«A«^. Dunster. 


€6. Where winds with reeds and 
oners whisp'ring play,'] Reland in 
his Palasiina, spedcing of the 
rirer Jordan, says, Sallces, ta* 
marlsd, agnus castus, et cannas 
ingentes, quae usum hastarum 
pnebent, crescunt ad ripam ejus,- 
Uti referunt rnvtHrrtu. lUa artui- 
dineta ripam Jordanis ita ob- 
sident, ut per ea aqua flnminia 
vix conspici possit. To this pur- 
pose he cites Joannes Phocas, 
and De la Valle. And the de- 
scriptions of Adrichomius and 
Dr. Maundrell agree with theirs. 
'•^whispering phi/, Milton is par- 
ticularly fond of liiis image, and 
has introduced it in many beaa- 
tificd passages of the Par. Lost. 
He also applies whii^ring to 
the flowing of a stream ; to the 
air that plays upon the water, or 
by the side of it; and t6 the 
combined sounds of the breese 
and the current : as in- the Latin 
poem in adventum Feris, 89. and 
m Lycidas, 136. Dunster. 

27. Plain fishermen, no greater 
men them call,'] Imitated from 
the beginning of Spenser^s Sbep« 
herd's Calendar. 

A shephenPs boy, no better do him 
call. 
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Close m a cottage low togetto got, 

Their unexpected loes and plaint out biQatbM» . . 

Alas, from what high hope to what relapse . so 
UnlookM for are we fallen ! our eyes behdbj . : 
Messiah certainly now come, so long 
Expected of our ftttheiSf; we have Jh^rd 
His words, his wisdom fuU of ^:ace.and trut^ ; 
Now, now, for sure, driifeianoe is at faatid, j^ 

The kingdom shall to Israel be restored : . 
Thus we rejoiced, but soon our joy. is .tum'd 
Into perplexity and new amaze : 
For whither is he gone, what aocident 
Hath rapt him from us ? will he now retire ' 40 
After appearance, and again prolong 
Our expectation ? Qod of Israel, 
Send thy Messiah forth, the time is come ; 

30. Alas, from what high hope as it is surprising: and the'prajrer 

&c.] So we read in tke first itself is conceived very much in 

edition; in most of the others the spirit of the Psahns^ and 

it is absurdly printed almost in the words of some of 

Alas, from thai high hope to what them. 

relapse— 49. Milton probably had in 

Tib misero mihi, quanta de spe "P}""^ ^''^J?''^ ^^^ disciples, 

.decidi! Terence Heaut. ii. iii. 9^ (Acts iv. 27.) who cite from Ae 

84. —fiiU of grace and truth ;] »^o?^ ^^^> The kings of the 

JohB.i. 14. The Word was made ««^'^ *fj^^ /f' ^^"^ '^^ '•«^* 

Jlesb, and dwelt among us^Juli of ^/rejathered together agamst the 

erace and truth » ^ */ Lord, and against hts Christ, Mr. 

36. TheMngdom shaU to Israel ^"^^^^ thinks .\possible that 

U restor'd r] They are properly f*"/ fl^'^JP'^ .f ^S^* ^%^^^ »",- 
iitede to tdk m the hlngS^, tended to the situaUon ^ 
wdacoordingtotiieeKpec^tii^s pa^ at the Restoration. E. 

of the Jews. Lord, toS ihms at CI:^^^^^*'1 u"*' "^^ j^"'?^ 

9his time restore again the kmg^ Should it not be poin^d autf 

dam to Israel ? Arts i. 5. But perhaps Milton had Persms 

42. God of Israel, &c.] This *^ *"« ™^»d> Sat. i. 28. 

sudden turn, and breakilig forth .^.JMgito wiomtrari, et dider faic eat. 

into prayer to God, is beautiful Dunster, 
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Behold the kings of th' earth how they oppress 

Thy chosen, to what height; their pow^r unjust 45 

They have exalted, and behjind them cast . 

All fear of thee ; su-ise and vindicate 

Thy glory, free thy people from their yoke. 

But let us wait ; thus ^ he hath perform'd, 

Sent his Anointed, and to us revealM him, . 50 

By his great Prophet, pointed at: and shown 

In public, and with him we have conversed ; , 

Let us be glad of this, and all <mT fears 

Lay on his providence; he will not fail, 

Nor will withdraw him now, nor will recall, 55 

Mock us with his blest sight, then snatch him hence ; 

Soon we shall see our hope, our joy return. 

Thus they out of their plaints uqw hope resume 
To find whom at the ^rst they found unsought : ' 
But to his mother Mary, when she saw 60 

Others retumM from baptism, not her son. 
Nor left at Jordan, tidings of him none. 
Within her breast though calm, her breast though pure. 


56. Mock us wUh his blest 
sight, then snatch him hence;'] 
Virgil, Mn. i. 407. 

— falsis 
., Ludis imaginibus. 

Ma. vi. 870. 

Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, 

neque ultra 
Saie sinenU 

Jortin, 

60, But, to his mother Mary'] 
The meaning must be, ad ma- 
trem quod attinet — as for or as 
to his mother Mary — for her part. 
San^iua observes, th^t all lan- 


guages delight in brevity. . Mil- 
ton certainly is fond of it in ours^ 
His style is exceedingly ellip- 
tical, and sometimes etamped by 
an unnatural conciseness. Calton. 

The construction is. But to 
his mother — within her hreaU — 
motherly cares and fears got head, 
and raised some troubled thoughts: 
and if the words were bvought 
thus near together, there woiikL 
not perhaps be tiiought that 
difficulty and perplexity in the 
syntax. 

63. Within her breast, though 
calm, her breast though pure. 
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Motherly cares and fears got head, andraisM 
Some troubled thoughts, which she in. sighs thus clad. 
O what avails me now that honour high G6 

To have conceived of Grod, or that salute 
Hail highly favour'd, among women blest 1 
While I to Sorrows am no less advanced. 
And fears as eminent, above the lot 70 

Of other women, by the birth I bore, 
In such a season born when scarce a shed 
Could be obtained to shelter him or me 
From the bleak air ; a stable was our warmth. 


Motherly cares and fears got 
head^ 
A sentiment much of the same 
kind with that in the Paradise 
Lost, X. 23. 

^-dim sadness did not spare 
That time celestial visagiet* yet mix'd 
With pity, violated not their bliss : 

and may also serve to confirm 
what has been observed in the 
note upon that place. 2%er. 

65. '^tn sighs thtts cladJ] Thus 
Cicero; Sententias reconditas ex- 
quisitasque mollis et pellucens 
vestidfot oratio. De Clar. Orator. 
274. £d. Proust. And again/ 
327* And thus our author in 
the Vacation Exercise, " clothe 
my fimcy in fit sound." Drum- 
mond of Hawthoniden has a 
similar figure of speech in 
that beautinil sonnet^ beginning, 
" Sweet bird, that sing*st away 
the early hours.'* Dunster, 

66. O what avails vie now that 
htmour high, &c.] In several 
parts of tms speech Milton ap- 
pears to have had Vida in his 
mind. In this opening of it, at 
T. 77. and from' v. 87 to 92, we 
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plainly trace him to Mary's 
lamentation under the cross; 
Christiad. v. 870. 

At non c0rte blim praepes demisftus 
Olympo 
^ Nuntius hsec p^vidae dederat promissa 
puellae. 
Sic una ante alias felix ego, sic ego 

Citli 

Incedo reginaf mea est hate gkiHa 

tnagfuif 
Hie metis altus honos. Quo r^|[es 

munera opima 
Obtuleruilt mihi post partus? Quo 

carmina laeta 
Caelestes cecinere chori, si me iita 

manebat 
Sors tamen, et vitam, cladem hanc 

visura, trahebam ? 
Felices illse, natos qmbusimpHis hausii 
Insontes regis furor ipso in litnite viUr, 
Dum tibi vana timens funus molitur 

acerbum : 
' Ut cuperem te dilttvio cecidisse sub 

illo! 
Hos, hot horribiH nwnitu trefAdmUa 

corda 
Terri/lctttts senior luctus eperare jube- 

latp 
Et cecinitfire, cum pectus mihijigeret 

ensis: 
, KuQc altd mucro^ nunc alt^ vuIbim 

adaetum. 

Dumter, 


/ 
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A manger his ; yet soon enforced to fly 75 

Thence into Egypti till the murderous king 

Were dead, who spught his life, and missing fiUM 

With infent blood the streets of Bethlehem ; 

From Egypt home returned, in Nazareth 

Hath been our dwelling many years ; his life so 

Private, unactive, calm, contemplative,. 

Little suspicious to any king ; but now 

Full grown to man, acknowledge, as I hear, 

By John the Baptist, and in public shown. 

Son ownM from heaven by his Father's voice ; ss 

I look'd for some great change ; to honour ? no. 

But trouble, as old Simeon plain foretold. 

That to the fall and rising he should be 

Of many in Israel, and to a sign 

Spoken against,' that through my very soul 90 

A sword shall pierce ; this is my favoured lot, 

79. in Nazareth 80. Ms life 

Hath been our dwelUng many Private, unactive, calm^ , con- 
years;'] templative. 
She mentions this as part of Little suspicious to any king ;} 

their distress, because the coun- Possibly not without an intended 

try of Galilee, whereof Naza- reference to Milton*s. own, way 

reth was a city,* was the most of life after the Restoration* 

despised part of Palestine, de- Dunster, 

t^iaed by the Jews themselves: 88. That to the fall and rtsiflg. 
and therefore Nathaniel asketh he should be 

Philip, John i. 46. Can there any Of many in Israel, &c.] 

good thing come out of Nazareth ? And Simeon blessed them, and 

79. I rather think this descrip- said unto Mary his mother, J5e- 

tion of the early private life of hold this chUd.is set for th&falL 

our Saviour designed to give and rising again of. ma^y m 

effect to the expectations of Mary^ hrael^^and for a sign which skvlt 

where she says> be spoken against; {yea a. sword 

.^butDow, shall piprce thrqugh thy. om^n soul 

Fall, grown to man, acknowledgtd, ^^j /^^^ ^g tlwughts of 9>fMy(^ 

I loot^'lbr .ome great change. ^^^% mayJ^e^repeakd. Lu^^ii, 

Dunster. ^*' ^5. Dunster, 
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My exaltation to afflictions high ; . 

Afflicted 1 may be, it seems, and blest ; 

I will not argue that, nor will repine. 

But where delays he now ? some great intent 95 

Conceals him : when twelve years he scarce had seen, 

I lost him, but so found, as well I saw 

He could not lose himself; but went about 

His Father's business ; what he meant I mus'd, 

Since understand ; much more his absence now 100 

Thus long to some great purpose he obscures. 

But I to wait with patience am inurM ; 


93. Afflicted I may be, it seems, 

and blest; 
I will not argue that, nor nill 

repine. 
But where delays he now ? some 

great intent 
CQnceals him ;] 
How charmingly does Milton 
here verify the character he had 
before given of the blessed Vir- 
gin in Uie lines above ! 

Within her breast though calin^ her 

breast though pure. 
Motherly cares and fears got head. 

We see at one view the piety of 
the sainf^ and the tenderness of 
the mother ; and I think nothing 
-can be conceived more beautiful 
and moving than that sudden 
start of fond impatience in the 
third line^ But where delays he 
nonr? breaking in so abruptly 
apoTi the composed resignation 
expressed in the two preceding 
ones: The same beauty is con- 
tinued in her suddtoly checking 
herself^ said resuming her calm 
and resigned character again in 
these words^ some great intent 
cm^ceaU him. Thyer. 
94. I will not argue that,^ 


Seemingly with a view to the 
sense of arguo in Latin^ to blame, 
reprehend, accuse, Dunster. 

97. / lost him, but so found, 
as well I saw 

He could not lose himself;"^ 
This is one of the sentiments so 
expressed^ as^ according to Mr. 
Addison^ to degenerate into a 
pun. This poem (even consider- 
ing its proportionate lengthy) is 
less censurable in this respect 
than the Paradise Lost. But 
though these bletnishes are rare^ 
they are, when they occur, ex- 
tremely offensive. Dunster. 

98. — but went about 
His FfiLthefs business;'] 

And he said unto them. How is it 
that ye sought me P Wist ye not 
that I must be about my FaiHer*s 
business? Luke ii. 49* tohat he 
meant I mused. The verb muse is 
thus used in our tlrandation of 
the Scriptures. All men mused 
in their hearts qf John, whether 
he were the Christ or not; LukSe 
iii. 1 5. Thus also Spensep^ Faery 
Queen, b. iii. c. xL 54. And 
Shakespeare* Tempest, act iii. 
sc. t. Dunster. . 
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My heart hath been a storehouse long of things 
And say^ings laid up, portending strange events. 

Thus Mary pondering oft, and oft to mind 105 

Recalling what remarkably had passM 
Since first her salutation heard, with thoughts 
Meekly composM awaited the fulfilling : 
The while her son tracing the desert wild, 
Sole but with holiest meditations fed, 1 10 

Into himself descended, and at once 
All his great work to come before him set ; 
How to begin, how to accomplish best 
His end of being on earth, and mission high : 
For Satan with sly preface to return H^ 

Had left him vacant, and with speed was gone 
Up to the middle region of thick air, 
Where all his potentates in council sat ; 
There without sign of boast, or sign of joy. 


103. My heart Juith been a 

storehouse long of things 
And sayings laid up, — 
Thus Mary pondWing oft,2 
Luke li. 19. But Mary kept all 
these things, and pondered them 
in her heart: and again^ ver. 51. 
but his mother kept all these say- 
ings in her heart. 

110. '—with holiest meditations 
fed,"] An expression very signi- 
ficant, and the same with that in 

'IViradise Lost^ iii. 37* 

Then feed on thou^^ &r. 

Th^er. 

111. Into himself descended,'] 
In sese descendere. Persius, sat. 
iv.«S. 

115. --^wUh sly preface to re* 
turn] Alluding to what Satan 
had said i. 483w 


— ^permit me 
To hear thee when I come, ijf'C. 

Satan's concluding speech at 
their first meeting was a preface 
to dieir meeting again. 

119' There without sign of 
boast, &C.3 In contrast to tKe 
boasting manner in which Satan 
had related his success against 
man/ on his return to Pandsemo- 
nium. P. L. x. 460. Solicitous. 
This word seems here used un- 
der a recollection of Cicero's de- 
finition of Solicitudo, segritudo 
cum cogitatione. Tusc. Qusest. 
iv. 8. Solicitous and blank. Thu8» 
P. L. ix. 888. 

—Adam 
AiUmkd itood and blank, 

Dunster. 
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Solicitolis and blank he thus began. 120 

Princes, heav'n's ancient sons, ethereal thrones, 
Demonian spirits now from th' element 


122. -—frcm tK element 
Each of his reign allotted, right' 

tier called 
PowWs of fire, air, water, and 
earth beneath,^ 
It was a notion among die an- 
cients, especially among the Pla- 
tonists^ that there were Demons 
in each element, some visible^ 
others invisible, in the aether^ 
and fire^ and air^ and water, so 
that no part of the world was 
devoid of soul: un it xtu «AA«i 
2m^THiS, •vs fuu »«A«<i} «y r<( yfint- 

mh^i, *tu wv^i, eti^t ti, jmm vi»rt,ii 

untu, as Alcinous in his summary 
of the . Platonic doctrine says, 
cap. 5. Michael Psellus, in nis 
dialogue concerning the opera- 
tion of Demons, from whence 
Milton borrowed some of his 
notions of spirits, (as we ob- 
served in a note upon the Para- 
dise Lost, i. 423.) speaks to the 
same purpose^ that there are 
many kinds of Demons, and of 
all sorts of forms and bodies, so 
that the air above us and around 
us is full^ the earth and the sea 
are full, and the inmost and 
deepest recesses: vtXXtt iettfuvm 
yffn, Mcu wacfr9i»xet rccs littiixai rm 
9WftmTct »i Ufm VKni^ fU* t9 «i^«f 
rpM Tt vm^v ifMtf km ff ^i ifMH' 
vAff^n' ^i yetmt tuu BetXeirrtif, kou 
V4Vf ftvj^reiT9Vi tuufivifvf [fiv$i^vi] 
TMntu$, p. 41. and he divides 
them into six kinds^ the fiery, 
the airy, the earthy, the watery, 
the jsubterraneous, and the luci- 


fugous: T« 'iuMv^^f, f mt^tM, ▼• 

•vir»xf»U9f, TO fM9^Mf %§u ivnurH*" 
r^y. p. 45. Edit. Lutet. Paris, 
1615. But the Demons not only 
resided in the elements^^ and par- 
took of their nature, but also 
presided and ruled over them, 
as Jupiter in the air, Vulcan in 
the fire, Neptune in the water, 
Cybele in the earth, and Pluto 
under the earth. 

122. Thusinll Penseroso,93. 

And of those Demons that are found 
In fire« air^ flood, or. under ground. 
Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet^ or with element. 

Undoubtedly these notions are 
from Plato* 8 Timaeus and Phae- 
don, and the reveries of his old 
commentators; yet with some 
reference to the Gothic system 
of Demons, which is a mixture 
of Platonism, school-divinity, 
and Christian superstition. See 
" the six sorts of spirits between 
heaven and hell," their control 
over the elements in which they 
respectively resided, &c. de- 
scribed in the Spanish Mandevile 
ofMyracles &c. a translation from 
the Spanish, Lond. 16I8. disc. iiL 
p. 126. 4to. It is one of the 
visions of Thomas Aquinas, that, 
God permitted some of the fallen 
angels, less guilty than the rest, 
in their descent from heaven, to 
remain in the air, fire, water, 
and earth till the day of judg- 
ment. Drayton has the same 
doctrine, Polyolh, s. v^ vol. ii. p, 
757* And Milton conforms to 
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Each of his reign allotted, rightlier callM 

Powers of fire, air, water, and earth beneath, 

• > . 

So may we hold our place, and these mild seats 125 
Without new trouble ; such an enemy- 
Is risen to invade us, who no less 
Threatens than our expulsion down to hell ; 
I, as I undertook, and with the vote 
Consenting in full frequence was impower'd, 130 

Have found him, viewM him, tasted him, but find 


this theory in this passage^ and 
in b. i. 39, 44. b. iv. 201. 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on 
the earth, &c. 

In Andreini's Adamo, written in 
1617, we have a chorus " di 
Spiriti ignei, aerei, acquatici, ed 
infemalij &c." being the exiled 
angels. These are the Demons 
to which Shakespeare alludes^ 
Hamlet, a. i. s. 1 . 

—•At bis wamiogy 
Whether in tea^ or ^te, in earthy or 

atr, 
Th' extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine* 

When formally invoked by a 
magician, they were supposed to 
produce tempests, conflagrations, 
floods, and earthquakes. Of this 
school was therefore Prospero in 
the Tempest, a. iv. s. 1. Shake- 
speare has other instances. King 
John, a. iii. s. 2. First part of Hen, 
VI. a. V. s. 4. See also Boyardo's 
Orlando Inamorato, I. i. c. i. 51. 
And Tasso's Gier. Lib. c. xiii. 7> 
11. The spirits which the ne- 
cromancer Ismeno invokes to 
take possession of the enchanted 
forest, are fallen angels, who 
now control th^ diflerent ele- 
ments which they inhabit. And, 
c. ii. 4. the demons with which 


he promises to assist the Saracens 
are fallen angels. See also 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 

a. iv. s. 1 . and Fair Maid of the 
Inn, a. iv. s. 1. I must add, 
that the notion of the fallen 
angels having a control of the 
elements, seems to have sug- 
gested to Milton the idea in Par. 
Lost, vi. 2^1. that angels in their 
state of bliss had the same power. 
T. War ton. 

199. — and with the vote 
Consenting, &c.] 
In reference to what was said, 

b. i. 111. 

Unanimous they all commit &c. 

Dunster. 

ISO. — in full frequence^ Mil- 
ton, in his History of England, 
has said. The assembly was full 
and frequent: and in Paradise 
Lost, i. 797. the council of devils 
"^as frequent andfulL Here the 
adjective is converted into a sub* 
stantive, and in i. 128 i and 
Shakesjieare uses it in the same 
manner, Timon, act v. sc. 3. 

Tell Athens in the frequence of de- 
gree. 
From high to low throughout. 

131 . — tasted him,] A Grsedsm. 
riv$fMi signifies not only gusto. 
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Far other labour to be undergone 

Than when I dealt with Addin first of men, 

Though Adam by his wife^s allurement fell, 

However to this man inferior fer, 

If he be man by mother^s side at least, 

With more than human gifts firom heav'n adorned, 

Perfections absolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. 


iS^ 


but likewise experior^ ^iculum 
facio, Dunster. 

136. If he he man by hidtker*s 
side at least,'] The Tempter had 
no doubt of Christ's being a man 
by the mother^ 8 side : but the want 
<^ a comma in its due place after 
man, hath puzzled both the sense 
and the construction. He is must 
be understood at the end of the 
vefse^ to support the syntax. 

If he be man, by mother^s side at 
least [he is.] Ctdiotu 

We have still preserved the 
pointing of Milton's own edi- 
tion ; for some perhaps may 
choose to join the whole toge- 
ther« and understand it thus. 
Satan had heard him declared 
from heaven^ and knew him to 
be the Son of Gckl; and now 
after the trial that he had made 
of him^ he questions whether he 
be man even, by the mother's 
side. 

If he be man by mother** side at least. 

And it is the purport of Satan in 
this speech not to say any thing 
to the evil spirits that may lessen, 
but eveiy thing that may raise 
their idea of his antagonist. 

1.^6. Mr. Dunster agrees with 
Xyt. I^ewton flk to the sense of 
the pailsage; but conceives and 


I must think with great justice, 
that this sense is brought forward 
with additional beauty and dbai>> 
ness by pointing the passage thus : 

However to this roan inferior far ; 
If he be man by mother's, side, at 

least 
With more than human gifts adorn'd. 
Perfections absolute, &c. 

E. 

Idg. And amplitude of mind 1o 
greatest deedsJ] There is a great 
deal of dignity as well as dgnifi- 
cancy in this expression, and 
none certainly could have been 
better selected to express the 
idea which the poet intended to 
convey. He borrowed it very 
probably from the following pas- 
sage in Tully*s Tusc. Disp. vL 
25. Hoc igitur tibi propone^ 
amplitudinem et quasi quondam 
exaggeratUmeih quam aliisfimam 
animi, quse maxime eminet con- 
temnendis et despiciendis dolo- 
ribus, unam esse omnium rem 
pulcherrimam. Milton had a 
very happy talent in the choice 
of words^ and indeed it is a vei^ 
considerable part of the pdet% 
art. Let the reader but trjr to 
substitute any other word of the 
same signification in the place df 
amplitude in this verse, and he 
will soon be Convinced, Ihit 
none can be found to' fill it up 
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Therefore I am returned, lest confidenGe i40 

Of my success with Eve in Paradise 

Deceive ye to persuasion over-sure 

Of like succeeding here ; I summon all 

Rather to be in readiness^ with hand 

Or council to assist ; lest I who erst 145 

Thought none my equal, now be over-matched. 

So spake th^ old Serpent doubting, and from all 
With clamour was assured their utmost aid 
At his command ; when from amidst them rose 
Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, i so 

The sensuallest, and after Asmodai 
The fleshliest Incubus, and thus advised. 
' Set women in his eye, and in his walk. 


•with equal beauty and propriety. 
iThyer. 

140. — fe»< confidence 

Of my success with Eve in Pa* 
radise 

Deceive ye &c.] 
As Satan himself, b. i. 100, had 
augured well of his preQent en* 
-terprise from his former success 
against man: 

I, wheo no other dimt. Bole under- 
took, &C. 

.-and the way, found prosperous 
once. 

Induces best to hope of like success. 

Dunsier. 

147. — the old Serpent'] Rev. 
xii. 9* and xx. 2. That old serpent^ 
called §he Devil, and Satan. 
Dunster. 

; 150. Belial, the dissolutest &c.] 
I have heard these three lines 
oligected to as harsh and inhar* 
monious, but in my opinion the 
very objection points out a re- 
inarkable beauty in them. It is 


true, they do not run y&y 
smoothly off the tongue^ but 
then they are with much better 
jud^ent so contrived, that the 
reader is obliged to lay a par- 
ticular emphasis, and to dwell as 
it were for some time upon that 
word in each verse which most 
strongly expresses the character 
described^ viz. dissolutest, sensu- 
allest, fleshliest. This has a very 
good effect by impressing the 
idea more strongly upon the 
mind, and contributes even in 
some measure to increase' otur 
aversion to the ocfious character 
of Belial by giving an air of de- 
testation to the very tone of 
voice with which these verses 
must necessarily be read. Thyer. 
153. Set women in his eye, &c.] 
As. this temptation is not men- 
tioned, nor any hint given of it 
in the Gospels^ it could not so 
well have been proposed to our 
Saviour, it is mucn more fidy 
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Among daughters of men the fairest found ; 
Many are in each region passing feir 
As the noon sky ; more Kke to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet, 
Expert in amorous arts, inchanting tongues 
Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet allay'd, yet terrible t^ approach, 
SkilPd to retire, and in retiring draw 


155 


i€o 


made the subject of debate among 
the wicked spuits themselves. 
All that can be said in com- 
mendation of the power of 
beauty, and all that can be al- 
leged to depreciate it^ is here 
summed up with greater force 
and elegance^ than I ever re-f 
member to have seen it in any 
other author. And the character 
of Belial in the Paradise Lost, 
and the part that he sustains 
there^ sufficiently shew how pro- 
perly he is introduced upon the 
present occasion. He is said to 
be ike fleshliest Incubus afier As- 
modai, or Asmadai as it is written 
Paradise Lost, vi. 365, or Asmo- 
deus, iv. 16S, Ae lustful angel, 
who loved Sarah the daughter of 
Raguel, «md destroyed her seven 
husbands, as we read in the book 
of Tobit 

153. It should be remarked, 
that the language of Belial is ex- 
quisitely descriptive of the power 
of beauty, yet without a single 
word introduced, or even a 
thought conveyed, that is unbe- 
coming its place in this divine 
poem. Dunster. 

155. —passing fair] Our au- 
thor had several times met with 
this phrase in his beloved Spenser 
and Shakespeare; andparticularly 


in Romeo*s commendations of his 
mistress, act i. sc. 2. 

Show me a mistress, that is pasting 
fiir; 
, What doth her beaaty serve, but as 
a note. 
Where I may read who pass'd that 
pauiugfmrf 

159* — virgin majesty miih mild 
And sweet allay'd, yet terrible 
V approach,'] 
Possibly suggested by Qaudian*8 

Miscetur decori virtus, pidtherqms 

tevero 
Artnatur terrore pudor* 

Con. Proh. et 01. 91. 

And thus. Par. Lost, xi. 489* 

• 

--divinely fair, fit love for Gods, 
Not terrible, though terror be in hue 
And beauty, 

Duttsier. 

l6l. Skill'd to retire, and m 
retiring draw 

Hearts after them] 
In the same manner Milton in 
his description of Eve, Paradise 
Lost, riii. 504. 

Not obvious^ not obtrusive, but re- 
tired. 
The more desirable* 

Hearts after them tangled in amo^ 
rous nets, Milton seems to use the 
word amorous rather in the sensie 
of the Italian amoroso, which is 
applied to any thing relating to 
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Hearts after them tangled in amorous. nets. 
Such object hath the pow^r to soften and tame 
Severest temper^ smooth the rugged^st brow, 
Enerve, and wilii vohiptuoua hope dissolve, 
Draw out witji credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest l^^east. 
As the magnetic hardest iron draws. 


165 


the passion of love, than in its 
common English acceptation, in 
which it generally expresses 
something c^ the passion itself. 
Thyer, 

162. '^tangled in amorous nets,"] 
Our author has the same image 
in his first Elegy, v. 60, and in 
the Par. Lost, xi. 585. Thus also 
Spenser^ Sonnet 37* Shakespeare^ 
henry VIII, act iii. sc. 2. and 
Drummond, Sonnet 58. In the 
following verses, Such object hath 
ihf power to soften and tame, &c. 
it is probable that Milton had a 
i^nza of his favourite Spenser 
in his mind. Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. viii. 1. Dunster, 

1 64. — smooth the ruggefst 
brorv,'] Thus in the Penseroso, 58. 

'^Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

And in the opening of Shake- 
speare's Richard III. 

.Grim visagM war hath amooth^d hit 
wrinkled front. 

Compare' Diphylus, (preserved 
in Athenseus,) in praise of the 
god of wine, 

r$f rat •^^Vf at^vret (fVfAtutuf yiXf v. 

And Horace^ Epod< xiii. 6. 

Dumque virent genua 
Et decety obducta solvatur fronte ee» 
nectut* 

Dunster. 


166. Draw out with credidous 
desire,'] This beautiful expres- 
sion was formed partly upon tibe 
spes animi credula mutui of Ho- 
race. Od. iv. 1. 30. 

■—fond hope of mutual fire. 
The stiU-believlng, still-renew'd de- 
sire, 

as Mr. Pope paraphrases it. And 
as Mr. Thyer thinks, it is partly 
an allusion to Terence. Andria, 
iv. 1, 23. 

-Non tibi satis esse hoc visum soli* 

dum est gaudium 
Nisi me laciasses amantem, et fedsa 

tpe produceret. 

167. At ivill the manliest reso^ 
lutest breast,'} Thus' Euripides, 
Hippol. 1282. 

So 7«y fun euMfttvrrw ^^fiw 

•Tis thine, O Venus, to controul 
Of Gods and men the stubborn soul. 

Dunster. 

- • ■ 

168. As the magnetic hardest 
iron draws*'] Lucian hath this si- 
mile in his Imagines, vol. ii. p. ^. 
£d. Grsv. £< ?f KctKun ir^^^aZM^ut 

t6tXfi, iirt^ xM.n A<0«f If i^eotXtM i^et 

r*9 a-tin^»¥. But if the fair one 
once look upon you, what is it 
that can get you from her ? She 
will draw you after her at plea- 
sure^ bound hand and foot, just 
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Women, when nothing else, begiuilM the heart 

Of wisest Solomon, and made him build, j;76 

And made him bow to the gods ofkis wiires« 

To whom quick answer ^tan tbos retjptrofVl, 
Belial, in much unevsia scaie tbou weigh^st 
All others by thyself; because of old 
Thou thyself doat'dst on womankind, admiring 175 
Their shape, their colour, and attrftctive gitace, 
None are, thou think^st, but taken with slipb toys. 
Before the flood thou with thy lusty crew. 
False titled sons of God, roaming the earth 
Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, iso 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. 


as tlie loadstone draws iron. We 
may observe that Milton^ by re- 
training the ccnnparison to the 
power of beauty over the wisest 
men and the most stoical tem- 
pers, hath given it a propriety, 
which is lost in a more general 
application. See a little poem 
of Claudian's on the Magnet It 
is the M^ of his Idyllia. Catton, 
As the magnetic, it should be the 
magnet, or the magnetic stone: 
but Milton often converts the 
adj^ective^ and uses it as the sub- 
Mantive. Mr. Thyer wishes some 
authority could be found to 
justify' the omitting of this line, 
which in his opinion is very low 
and mean ; and appears too the 
more so, 'as it immediately fol- 
lows ^me of the finest and most 
masterly verses in the whole 
poeiA* The simile is in itself 
trite and common, and the con* 
cdt- implied in the word hardest 
boyish to the last degree. This 
shews that all Milton's learning 


and genius could not entirely 
preserve him from being infected 
with that fanciful sort of wit, 
which too much prevailed in the 
age in which he first formed his 
taste. 

170* Of wisest Solomon, and 
made him build, &c.] See Par. 
Lost, i. 3S7, Bnd the note there. 
£. 

178. Before the flood' he.'] It 
is to be lamented that our author 
has BO often adopted the vulgar 
notion founded upon that mis* 
taken text of Scripture, Gen. vi, 
2^ The sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men, that they were fair; 
and they took them wives of aU 
which they chose. See Paradise 
Lost, iii. 463. and v. 447. Yet 
he shews elsewhere that he un- 
derstood the text rightly, of the 
sons of Seth, who were the wor<* 
shippers of the true God, inter- 
marrying with the daughters of 
wicked Cain. Paradise Lost, 2i. 
681. 
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Have we Jiot seen, or by relation heard. 

In courts and regal chambers how thou lurk^st. 

In wood or grove by mossy fountain side, 

In valley cmt gteen meadow, to 'way-lay i$5 

Some beauty rare, Calisto, Clymene, 

Daphne, or Semele, Antiopa, 

Or Amymone, Sjoinx, many more 

Too long, then lay^st thy scapes on names adored, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or Pah, igo 

Satyr, or Faun, or Sylvan ? But these haunts 

Delight not all ; among the sons of men. 


188. — many more 

Too long,] 
A concise way of speaking for 
many more too long to mention. 
The author had used it before. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 473. And in- 
deed more would have been too 
long, and it would have been 
Jietter, if he had not enumerated 
so many of the loves of the 
Sods. Calisto, Semeie, Antiopa 
were mistresses to Jupiter; Clu 
jnene, and Daphne to Apollo; 
Amymone to Neptune, ana Sy^ 
rinx to Pan, These things are 
known to every schoolboy, but 
«dd no dignity to a divine poem : 
and. in my opinion are not the 
most pleasing subjects in paint- 
ing any mqre than in poetry, 
though wrought by the hand of 
a Titian or a Julio Romano. 
But our author makes ample 
amends in what follows. 

188. I must confess my sur- 
prise at Bp. Newton's censure 
of this passage. It appears to 
me not only in^ the hignest de- 
gree justifiable,^ but absolutely 
as.one.of the locilaudandu Mil- 
ton here admirably avails him- 


self of die fabulous amours of 
the heathen deities. He trans- 
fers them to the fallen angels, 
and, by the judicious application 
of these disgraceful tales, gives 
them a propriety which they 
never before possessed. He 
furnishes even ''the schoolboy" 
with a moral to the fable which 
he has been reading. Dunster, 

189. — scapes] Loose acts of 
vice or lewdness. Johnson*s Diet. 

190. ApoUo, Neptune, &c.] 
Both here and elsewhere Milton 
considers the gods of the Hea- 
thens as Demons^ or Devils. 

Psalm xov. 5, And the notion of 
the Demons having commerce 
with women in the shape of the 
heathen Gods is very ancient, 
and is expressly asserted by 
Justin Martyr, from whom pro- 
bably our auUior borrowed it. 

A«<«9 dcuftcftf ^«vA«( ivn^titua^ 
vino'Ufitifi, KM yvidtKOi f^«;^fv9wy, 
». r. X. «AX'jt «( ir^«f^f6fv, m ^eu- 
f^jfiii r»VTat i^^a^etf. ApoL 1. p. 

10.et33. Edit. Thirlbii. 
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How many have with a smile made small account 

Of beauty and her lures, easily scornM 

All her assaults, on worthier things intent ? 195 

Remember that Pellean •conqueror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the east 

He slightly viewM, and slightly overpassM ; 

How he sumamM of Africa dismiss^ 

In his prime youth the fair Iberian maid. goo 

For Solomon, he liv^d at ease, and full 

Of honour, wealth, high fere, aim^d not beyond 

Higher design than to enjoy his state ; 

Thence to the bait of women lay exposM : 

But he whom we attempt is wiser far so5 

Than Solomon, of more exalted mind, 

Made and set wholly on th^ accomplishment 

Of greatest things ; what woman will you find, 

Though of this age the wonder and the fame. 

On whom his leisure will vouchsafe an eye , 210 

196. Remember that Pellean iUuderet &c. Quint Gart lib. 

conqueror, &c.] Alexander the iii. cap. 9* And this is the more 

Greats who was bom at Pella in extraordinary, as he was then 

Macedonia: and his continence a young conqueror of about 

and clemency to Darius's queen, twenty-three years of age« a 

and daughters, and the other youth, as Milton expresses it. 
Persian ladies whom he took 199* How he aurnam^d of Africa 

captive after the battle at Issus, &c.] The continence of Sdpio 

are commended by the historians. Africanut at the age of twenty-* 

Tum quidem ita se gessit, ut four, and his generosity in re- 

omnes ante eum reges et conti- storing a handsome Spanish lady 

nentia et dementia vincerentur. to her husband and friends, are 

Virgines enim regias excellentis celebrated by Folybius, lib. x* 

forms tam sancte habuit, quam and after him by Liyy, lib. xxvi. 

si eodemquoipseparentegenitse cap. 50. and Valerius Maximus 

forent: cdnjugemcjusdem,quam lib. iv. cap; 3/^and various oidier 

nulla setatis suse pulchritudine authors. 

corporis vicit, scdeo ipse non 210. On wham his leiiure wiU 
violavit, ut summam adhibuerit vouchsafe an eye 

curam, ne quis captivo corpori Of fond desire f] 
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BOOK n. 


Of fond desire ? or shouM she confident. 
As sitting queen adored on beauty^s throne, 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt 
T^ enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Wrought that effect on Jove, so fables teH ; 
How would (me look from his majestic brow 


215 


This eye of fond de&ire is very 
beautifully expressed by JEschy- 
lus^ whom our author perhaps 
had in view. Suppl. ver. 1011. 

Km t9u^hfm x^ounv tofM^^otg tv-i 
Tltct rtt wetftkSm eftfuirts ^tkxtn^$v 

Thyer. 

21 1. — or should she confident. 

As sitting queen ador'd on 
beauty's throne. 

Descend with all her winning 
charms begirt 

T enamour,"] 
Clearly from the same pallette 
and pencil as the following highly 
coloured passage^ Par. Lost, 
viii. 59. 

With godddtsotike demeanour forth 

9b» went 
Not unattended, for on her as queen 
A pomp of winning graces waited 
still, 
• And from about her shot darts of 
desire 
Into all eyes to wish her still in sight. 

Dunster. 

21 4« '^as the zone of Venus 

once 
tVrcnght that effect on Jove, so 
/ablet tell ;] 
Iliad; xiy. 21 4r. 

Sfutvrm, 
Bvf IIP/ /|iv ^ktmtt ** ^^ V<f*f » ** )' 


She said. With awe divine the 

queen of love 
Obey'd the sister and the wife of 

Jove : 
And from her fragrant breast the 

zone unbracM^ 
With various skill and- high em- 
broidery grac*d. 
In this was every art* a^d every 

charm, 
To win the wl$e$(i and the eoldtf&t 

warm : 
Fond loce, the gentle vow, the gay 

desire. 
The kind deceit, the stiri-rtviving 

fire, 
Persnasiire speech, and more per- 
suasive sighs. 
Silence that spoke, and doquence of 
eyes. Pope, 

But the words so fables tell 
look as if the poet nad forgot 
himself; aiid spoke in his own 
person rather than in the cha- 
racter of Satan. 

216. '-from his majesUc hron 
Seated as on the top of virtues 
^ hill,] 
Here fs the construetion that we 
often meet with in Milton ; from 
his majestic brow, that is, from 
the majestic brow of him seated 
as on the top of virtues hill: 
and th^ expression of virtue's hill 
was probably in allusion to the 
rocky eminence on which the 
virtues are placed in the table of 
Cebes, or the arduous asc^t up 
the hill to which virtue is repr6- 
senfted poiiltitig in th^ best de- 
signs of the judgment of Hercules, 
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Seated as on the top of virtue's hiU, 

Discount'dance her despised, and put to rout 

All her array ; her female pride deject, 

Or turn to reverent awe ? for beauty stands ^o 

In th' admiration only of weak minds 

Led captive ; cease to' admire, and all her plumes 

Fall flat and shrink into a trivial toy, 

At every sudden slighting quite abashM : 

Therefore with manlier objects we must try 226 


particularly that by Annibal Ca- 
racci in the palace Famese at 
Rome, as well as that by Paolo 
Matthsei, painted by the direction 
of Lord Shaftesbury; but the 
first thought of seating virtue on 
a hill was borrowed from old 
Hesiod. Oper. et Dier. i. 288. 

Km r^x^* *"' ^t"^^^* **^ ^ "' **(** 

216. Compare Shakespeane^ 
Hamlet, a. iii. s. IQ. 

See what a grace was seated on that 

brawl 
Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove 

himself; 
An eye, like Mars to threaten or 

commandy ij^e, 

Mihon probably had this passage 
in his mind^ and it affords the 
best illustration of his meaning. 
Thus alsoj in Love's Labour Lost, 
a. iii. s. 4. 

What peremptory eagle-sighted eye. 
Dares look upon tfte htaven of her 
orotUf 
' .That is not hlMed by her majetiifS^ 

See also the notes on Par. Lost > 

bt^SOO, Dunster. 

9&0* "^foT beauiif stands 
In tK admiration onfy of- weak 
' nmds 
Led capiwe,] 


Among Milton's early Latin £le« 
gies we find one (the seventh) of 
the amatory kind. But when 
he published his Latin poems, 
eighteen years afterwards^ he 
thought it necessai^ to add to it 
ten Tines, apologizing for ^e 
puerile wea&ness^ or rather va^ 
cancjjT^of his mind that could' 
admit such an impression. Dun- 
ster. 

£22. — cease to admire, and all 
her plumes 

Fall flat, &0.] 
This is a very beautiful and ap- 
posite allusion to llie peacock; 
of which Pliny says^ that it 
spreads its tail under a sense of 
admiration ; gemmantes laudatus 
expandit colores, adverso maxi- 
mh sole^ quia sic fulgentius ra- 
diant. Nat, Hist. X. 20. Tasso 
compares Armida, in all the va- 
nity of her beauty and orna- 
ments^ to a peacock with its 
tail spread, c. xvi. st. 24. But 
Milton had here in his mind, 
Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. 627. 

Laudatai ostentat avis Janonia pjea^ 
nas; 
Si tacttui speetetp iOa reeondSt opet, 

Dunsl^r. 
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His constancy, with such as have more show 

Of worth, of honour, glory?, and popular praise ; 

Rocks whereon greatest men have oftest wrecked ; 

Or that which only seems to satisfy 

Lawful desires of nature, not beyond ; 23o 

And now I kiiow he hungers whisre no food 

Is to be found, in the wide wilderness ; 

The rest commit to me, I shall let pass 

No^ advantage, and his strength as oft assay* 

He ceasM, and heard their grant in loud acclaim ; 235 
Then forthwith to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits likest to himself in guile 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear, 
If cause were to unfold some active scene 
Of various persons each to know his part ; ^40 

Then to the desert takes with these his flight ; 
Where still from shade to shade the Son of God 
After forty days' fasting had remained. 
Now hungering first, and to himself thus said. 244 


228. — have ofiesi wreck* df] accuracy in this place. It is plain 

We read according to Milton's by the Scripture account^ that 

own edition ofteit, which is bet- our Saviour hungred before the 

ter than often in the others. Devil first tempted him by pro- 

232. — wide wildemess;'] In posing to him his making stones 

most of the editions it is falsely mto breads and Milton*s own ae-^ 

printed wild wilderness, count in the first book is. con- 

239* — to unfold some active sistent -v^ith this: is there not 

scene > therefore a seeming impropriety 

Of viirious persons f each to know in saying that he now first hun- 

his part;"] gred^ especially considering the 

The phrases are here dramatic: time that must have necessarily 

Persons ia in the liatin sense of elapsed during Satan's conyenii^. 

Persona, " scenic or assumed cha- and consulting with his compa- 

racter;*' Dunster. nions? Thyer, \ 

. 244f.Nowhung'ringfirst,]There Milton comprises the.prind- 

seems, I think, to bie a little in- pal action of the Poem in four 
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Where will this end ? four times ten days Pre pass'd 
Wandering this woody maze, and human food 
Nor tasted, nor had appetite ; that fast 
To virtue I impute not, or count part 
Of what' I suffer here ; if nature need hot, 
Or God support nature without repast t50 

Though needing, what praise is it to indure ? 
But now I feel I hunger, which declares 
Nature hath need of what she asks ; yet God 
Can satisfy that need some other way. 
Though hunger still renlain : so it remaip 555 

Without this body^s wasting, [ content me, 
And from the sting of famine fear no harm. 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hungering more to do my Father's will. 


successive days. This is the 
second day; in which no posi- 
tive temptation occurs^ for Satan 
had l^ Jesus (b. ii. 116.) vacant, 
i. e. unassailed that day. Pre- 
vious to the Tempter's appearing 
at all, it is said (b. i. 303.) that 
our Lord had '' passed full fortr 
days" in the wilderness. All 
diat is here meant is^ that he was 
il6t Ymngrf till the forty days 
#cre ended; and accordingly 
€fixt Saviour himself presently 
Akys^ that during that time he 

<ii— human food 
}^ot tasted, nor had appetite. 

Aft Id the Hfhe neees^ry fbr con- 
V«fiffr^tb«f inftmal cottncil, thfere 
\k tM« Sfttce 6f twenty-four hbuts 
taken fUft ^ DeVi) to gd dp tb 
Hhk teikifi 6f tnia dnt, Vhtte his 
tfbttiM» 4^B$ 'AtiiYig, kiiS whiElte 
w# tke XM hh went with xpeed, 

VOL. III. 


(b. ii. 117*) and for him to debate 
the matter with his council, and 
return with his chosen band qfspi- 
rits: for it was*the commence- 
ment of pight, when he left our 
Saviour, (b. L 498.) and it i$ 
now the hour of^night, (b. ii. ^60») 
when he is returned. But it; 
must also he considered « that 
spiritual beings are not supposed 
to require for their actions the 
time necessary to men. See Ra- 
phael's speech. Par. Lost^ viii. 
107*. We are also expressly: told 
by iSt* Luke^ that the Deyil 
shewed unto pur Lord uU this 
kingdoms of the world in a moment 
qftimef Luke iv. 5. D^nsfiSfy . 

259. Me hungering more io,.do 
my Father*s will^ In allusion to 
our Saviours words, John iv. 34. 
My meat is to^ do tkewifl of him 
that sent me', and to jmisH Ks 
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It was the hour of night, when thus the Son , «6D 
CommunM in silent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven ; there he slept, 
And dreamed, as appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks, nature^s refreshment sweet ; 265 
Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 


261. Communed in silent walk, 
then laid him down] Agreeable 
to what we find in the Psalms^ 
iv. 4. Commune with your own 
heart upon your bed, and be still. 
^62. — the hospiiable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven /] 
Thus Horace^ lib. ii. ode iii. 9* 

QuIl pinus ingens, albaque populu9» 
Umbram hotpiialem connciare amant 
Ramu ;— 

And Virgil^ Georg. iv. 24. 

Obviaque hotpitiit teneat frondentiku 
arboa. 

Dunster, 

S64. jind dream'd, as appetite 
is wont to dream. 

Of meats and drinks,ll 
To this purpose Lucretius with 
great strength and elegance^ iv. 
1018. 

Flumen item sitiens, aut fonteth pro- 
pter amflenum 

Adaidety et totum prope faudbus oc- 
cUpat amnem. 

«66. Him thought, &c.] We 
say now^ and more justly^ he 
thought; but him thought is of 
the same construction as me 
thought, and is used by our old 
writers, as by Fairfax, cant. IS. 
St. 40. 

Him bought he heard the ioftly 
■ whistling wind. 

St ly the brook of Cherith stood, 
&c: AHuding to the account of 


Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. 5, 6. H9 
went and dwelt by the brook Chc" 
rith, that is before Jordan: and 
the ravens brought him bread and 
flesh in the morning, and bread 
and flesh in the evening. As what 
follows. He saw the prophet aU6, 
&c. is in allusion to 1 Kings xix. 
4, &c. But he himself went a days 
journey into the wilderness, and 
came and sat down under a juniper-" 

tree And as he lay and slept 

under a Juniper^tree, behold then, 
an angel touched him, and said 
unto him. Arise and eat. And he 
looked, and behold there was a cake 
baken on the coals, and a cruse of 
water at his head; and he did eat 
and drink, and laid him down 
again. And the angel of the Lord 
came again the second time, and 
touched him, and said. Arise and 
eat, because the journey is too 
great for thee. And he atvse, and 
did eat and drink, and went in the 
strength of that meat, forty days 
and forty nights, unto Horeh ih& 
mount of God, And Daniel's liv-> 
ing upon pulse and water rather 
than the, portion of the king's 
meat and drink, is celebrated^ 
Dan. i. So that, as our dreams 
are often composed of the matter 
of our waking thoughts, our Sa-^ 
viour is with great propriety sup- 
posed to dream of sacred persons 
and subjects. Lucretius iv. 959. 
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And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing ev^n and morn, . . 

Though ravenous, taught t' abstain froQH what they 

brought: 
He saw the prophet also how he fled ' 270 

Into the desert, and how there. he slept 
Under a juniper ; then how awaked, 
He found his supper on the coals prepared, 
And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 
And eat the second time after repose, 27*» 

The strength whereof suflScM him forty days ; ' ^ 
Sometimes that with Elijah he partook, 
Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 
Thus wore out night, and now the herald lark 


Et quoi quisque fer^ studio devinctus 

adhasret, 
Aut qdibas in rebut multum sumus 

ant^ morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta 

magis mens. 
In somnis eadem plerumque videmur 

obire. 

278. Or as a guest with Daniel 
at his pulse.'] Mr. Sympson pro- 
poses to read. Or was a guest &c.' 

279- — f^d now the herald lark] 
This is a beautiful thought, 
which modem wit hath added 
to tile stock of antiquity. ' We 
may see it rising though out of a 
low hint of Theocritus, like the 
bird from his thatched pallet. 
Idyll. X. 50. 

Chaucer leads the way to the 
English poets, in four, of the 
finest lines in all his works. 
Knight's Tale, 1493. 


The merry lark^ messengere of the 
day, 
. Saleiyith in her song the morow 

gray* 
And firy Phebus rysith up so brigfit. 

That all the Orient laughith at the 

sight. 

Faery Queen, b« i. cant 11 . st. 51 . 

—when Una her did mark 
Climb to her eharet, all with flowers 

spread, 
From heaven high to chace the cbear- 

less darky 
With merry note her loud salutes the 

mounting lark. 

Caltorii 

To these instances we may 
properly add from Shakespeare, 
Romeo and Juliet^ act iii. sc. 5. 

.It was the lark, the herald of the 
morn. 

And the lark not only furnishes 
our author with « most -beautiful 
description, but also with a most 
exact similitude. 
G 9 
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Left his ground nest, high towering to descry gsA 

The morals approach, and greet her with his song : 
As l^htly from his grassy couch up rose 
Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream, 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting wakM. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he reared, 385 

From whose high tpp to ken, the prospect round, 
If cottage were in view, sheep-cote, or herd; 
But cottage,, herd, or sheep-cote, none he saw, 
Only^ in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 


As lightly from his grassj coach up 

rose 
Our Saviour. 

S79. Browne, in hid Britannicfs 
Pastorals, b. i. s. 3. had termed 
the lark the herald of the day : 

The mounting lark, day*t herald, got 
on wing, • 

Bidding each bird choose out his 
bough and sing. 

Add to the extracts from Chaucer 
and Spenser, the following from 
Fletcher, in his Purple Island, 
€. ix. St. 2. 

The chleerfttl tark, mouotiilg from 

early bed, 
^Tth iweetsatulet Awake* the drowsy 

Ughtf 
The earth she left, and up to heaven is 

fleds 
There chants her Maker's praises out 

of sight. 

And Drayton, Polyolb. s. iii. 
speaks of the lark 

^m^UmUng up to heaven^ her high- 

pitch'd hymn to *ing 
Unto the springing day. 

These early poets should be com- 
pared with Milton in this de- 
seription of the hurk 

— high tow'rihg to descry 
-77le fnoTffs -approach f and greei Her 
with his song. . 


See also Comus^ 315, and L' Alle- 
gro, 41. 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And smging startle the dull night 
From his watch-iower in the skies. 
Tin the dappled dawn doth rise. 

Dunster, 

282. As lightly from his grassy 

couch2 Paradise Lost, iv. oOO. 

—for beast and bird. 
They to their graity couch. 

Thyer. 

287» If cottage mere in view, 
sheep-cote, or herd ; 

But cottage, herd, or sheep-cote 
none he saw,'] 
This mode of repetition our poet 
is fond of, and has frequently 
i^ed with singular effect. See 
Comus, 221. " Was I deceived, 
or did a sable cloud, &c." and 
Par. Lost, iv. 640—656. Dunster. 

289. Onli/ in a bottosHt^ saw a 
pleasant grove, &al The Tempter 
here is the Magician of the ItaJim 
poets. This pleasant grove is a 
magical creation in the desert, 
designed as sl, scene suited for 
the ensuing temptation. Thus 
Tassa (c« x.) Itcys the scene of 
Ar^ida's banquet, 

Under the curtain 6t the greenwood 
shade, iuu 
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With chaunt of tuneful birds resounding loud ; 290 

Thither he bent bis way, determinM there 

To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 

High rooPd, and walks beneath, and alleys brown. 

That openM in the midst a woody scene ; 

Nature^s own work it seemed (nature taught art) 295 


The whole of Milton* s descrip- 
tion here is very beautiful. Lord 
Orford indeed, in his Observ- 
aiions on Modern Gardening, 
ascribes to our author the hav- 
ing foreseen with ^' the prophetic 
eye of taste** our modem style 
of gardening. It may however 
be questioned whether his idea 
of B gard^ was much, if at all, 
elevated above that of his con- 
temporaries. In the Comus, the 
gardens of the Hesperides have 
Sieir cedarn at leys, crispedlshades 
and bowers; and in U Penseroso, 
''retired leisure" is made to please 
itself in trim gardens, Mr. War- 
ton indeed observes, that Milton 
had changed his ideas of a gar- 
den when he wrote his Paradise 
Lost. But the paradise which 
he there describes is not a gar* 
dea, either ancient or modem. 
It is a country in its natural un- 
omamented state, only rendered 
beautiful^ and adapted to give 
pleasure in a hot climate. On 
die adaptation of landscape-gar- 
deninfl^ to different climates, ^ee 
Dr. ftlconer s Historical view of 
{he taste for Gardening and laying 
cut Grounds among the nations of 
ifn/Zgut/^. Dunster. 
' 290. fVith chaunt of tuneful 
birds resounding loud;"] Virgil, 
Georg. ii. 3^8. 

Aria turn reionatU aviims virguUa 
eanarU. 


Spenser, Faery Qu. b. ii. c. v. Si. 

And ^ on the other side a pteatdni 

Therein the merry birds, of every 

sort, 
Chanted aloud their cheerful harmony. 

Dunster. 

293. — and alleys brown,'] This 
idea our author derived from 
Italy and the Italian poets. He 
had expressed it before. Paradise 
Lost, ix. 1088. 

—where highest woods impenetri^le 
To star or sun-ligtit, spread their 

umbrage broad 
And hrotun as evening. 

And the reader may see the word 
explained in Mr. Thyer*s note 
upon Paradise Lost, iv. 246. /m- 
brown*d the noontide bomWs. 

295. Nature's own work it seenCd 
{nature taught ariY\ Thus Spen- 
ser, in his description of the gar- 
dens of Acrasia, 

And that, which all fids works d6th 

most aggrac^ 
The Arty which all that wrought^ 

appeared in no place. 

Faery Qn. b. ii. c. xii. ^8, SSL 

And before him Tasso, describ- 
ing the garden of Armida^ and 
to whom indeed Spenyer is here 
not a little indebte4' 

- £ quel ch8 il btUo, • il OMO acSHeftos 
all* opTtt 
L' Arie, che tutto fi^ nulla ai acoi^e. 

C. xvi. 0, 10. 

G3 
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And to a superstitious eye the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs ; he viewed it round. 

When suddenly a man before him stood, 

Not rustic as before, but seemUer clad, 

As one in city% or court, or palace bred, soo 

And with fair speech these ^vords to him address'd. 

With granted leave officious I return, 
But much more wonder that the Son of God 
In this wild solitude so long should bide 
Of all things destitute, and well I know, 305 


And that which beauty most, most 

wonder brought, 
No where appear'd the art which all 
^ this wrought. Faiffax, . 

WiUi the two foUowing lines, 

•»-^o a ntperititiout eye^ the haunt 
(ff wood'godt and tvood-mymplu. 

Compare Lucretius, speaking of 
places remarkable for their echo^ 
IV. 684. 

Haec loea capripedea Satyro* Nymphoi' 

que tenere 
Finitimi fingunt. 

Haunt is a favourite word with 
Milton in similar descriptions in 
the Paradise Lost, iii. 2o. iv. 706, 
viii. 330. ii. 273. Dunster. 

299. Not rustic as before, hut 
seemlier clad,'] The Tempter is 
very properly made to change 
his appearance and habit with 
the temptation. In the former 
book, when he came to tempt 
our Saviour to turn the stones 
into bread to satisfy their hunger, 
he appeared as a poor old man 
us rural weeds ; but new when he 
comes to offer a magnificent en- 
tertainment, he 18 seemUer clad. 


and appears as a wealthy citizen, 
or a courtier: and here with fair 
speech he addresses his words,, 
there it was only with toords thu$ 
uttered spake. These lesser par- 
ticulars have a grace and pro- 
priety in them, which is well- 
worthy of the reader's observa- 
tion. 

302. With granted leave"] It is 
true that Satan at parting, in the 
conclusion of the former book, 
had asked leave to come again, 
but all the answer that our Sa^ 
viour returned was. 

Thy coming hither, though I know 

thy scope, 
I bid not or forbid ; do as thou 6nd*8t 
Permission from above. 

But it was perfectly in character 
to represent the Tempter as tide- 
ing permission for granted leave. 

302. — officwus] Adopted here 
from the Latin, and used in Uie 
same sense as by Cicero, In Verr. 
j. 24. — ipsi Lampsaceni summe 
in omnes cives Romanos offidosu 
Dunsier* 

Perhaps from the French, of-, 
Jicieux^ obliging; see the note on 
b. i. 53, E. 
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Not without hunger. Others of some note, 

As story tells, have trod this wilderness ; 

The fugitive bond- woman with her son 

Outcast Nebaioth, yet found here rehef 

By a providing ieingel ; all the race 

Of Israel here had famished, had not God 

Rained from heaven manna ; and that prophet bold 

Native of Thebez wandering here was fed 


sio 


308. The fugUwe hond^woman 
&c.] Hagar^ who fled from the 
face of her mistress. Gen. xvi. 6. 
and is therefore called sl fugitive; 
and her name by interpretation 
(says AinswDith) is Bk fugitive or 
stranger : but her son was not a 
fugitive, but an outcast ; so ex- 
act was our author in the use of 
Jiis epithets. But then what shall 
we say to the words following^ 
Outcast Nebaioth? For as Mr. 
Meadowcourt and others have 
observed, Nebaioth was the el- 
dest son of Ishmael, (Gen. xxv. 
IS.) and grandson of Abraham 
and Hagar. He seems here to 
be put by mistake for Ishmael. 
At least it is not usual to call the 
father by the name of the son. 

308. There is no immediate 
instance of a grandson being sub- 
stituted for a SOD in Scripture: 
and yet the curse is addressed to 
Canaan, (Gen. ix. ^5.) though it 
was Ham, his father, who had 
offended Noah; and (2 Sam. xix. 
24.) Mephiboidieth, the son of 
Jonathan, is called the son qf 
SauL Dunster. 

Mr. Dunster allows that his 
instances of substituted names 
are not quite parallel cases; and 
perhaps, if we consider the un- 
usual accumulation of errors in 


this speech, (see the two follow<« 
ing notes,) we shall think it not 
improbable that Milton might 
designedly attribute mistakes to 
Satan with respect to Scriptural 
persons and places ; as in Matt. 
IV. 6. Satan endeavours to tempt 
our Lord with a passage from 
Scripture misapplied and mis- 
understood. E. 

Sis. Native of Thebez] In the 
first edition it was falsely printed 
Thebes ; but Thebes Ysays Mr. 
Meadowcourt) was tne birth- 
place of no prophet except blind 
Tiresias. However this reading 
hath prevailed throughout the 
editions, though in the table of 
Errata at the end of the first edi- 
tion we are desired to correct 
and read Thebez, the same as 
Thesbe, or Tkisbe, or TishbCt the 
birth-place of the prophet Elijah. 
There, is a Thebez mentioned^ 
Judges ix. 50, where Abimelech 
was slain : and it looks as if our 
audior took that and this to be 
the same place. He had before 
called Elijah the great Thisbite, 
ver. l6. and he might here more 
consistently have said Native qf 
Thisbe: but he seems to write 
sometimes, as if he had a mind 
to make work for commehta« 
tors. 

G 4 
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Twice by a voice inviting him to eat : 
Of thee these forty day3 non^ hath regard, si^ 

Forty and more deserted here indeed, 
"\ To whom thus Jesus. What concIud^«rt tihiou hence ? 

They all had need, I as thou seest have none. 
How hast thou hunger then ? Satan replied. 
Tell me if food were now before thee set, S90 

Would'st thou not eat ? Thereafter as I like 
The giver, answerM Jesus. Why should that 
Cause thy refusal ? said the subtle*fiend. 
Hast thou not right to all created things ? 
Owe not all creatures by just right to thee sss 

Duty and service, not to stay till bid, 


313. — wand* ring here toasfed] 
tt appears that Milton conceived 
ifie. wilderness, where Hagar 
yandered with her son, and 
where the Israelites were fed 
with manna, and where £lijah 
Retreated from the rage of Jeze- 
(;>el, to be the same with the wil- 
demess where our Saviour was 
tempted. And yet it is certain 
flbiat they we^e very different 
places, for the wilderness, wher^ 
Hagar wandered, was the wilder^ 
f^€$9 of Beersheba, Gen. xxi. 14< 
and where the Israelites were 
fed with manna was the wilder^ 
tiess qf Sin, Exod. xvj^ |. and 
wh^re Elijah retreated was in ih^ 
fii'Mfirnm, a day's journey from 
^eenheba, I Kings ^12^, 4. and 
where our Saviour W98 tempted^ 
isras the tpilderness n^r Jordan : 
Iput our author considers all tha^ 
tt|tct of country as one and the 
^^jjl^e wildeirne^^ though distin- 
ffuishjed by different names from 
the different placet adjoining. 


321. Would*$t thou not ^9 

Thereqfter as I like 
The giver, "] 
Compare Comus, 701. 

Were it a draught foe Jcmo when the 

iMiiiqu^ts, 
I would not taste thy treac)>erou9 

offer; none« 
But such as are good men, can glre 

^<ood things ;. &c. • 

Dwuier* 

825. Owe not all creatures by 
just right to thee 

Duty and service^ &c.] 
This part of the Tempters speech 
alludes to that heavenly declara* 
tion whicl^ he had heard at Jor- 
dan, This is my beloved Son, &c« 
One may observe too, that it is 
much the same sort of flattering 
address with that which he had 
before made use of to seduQe 
£v«. Paradisje X<09tj i^* 539. 

Thee all things living gam qb» all 

things thine 
By ^ifl ^c. 

Thyer. 
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But tender all theif paw^f ^ nof iQ9n|)im I 

Meats by the Law uwHfa^, pr aflfer'd first 

To idols, those yoqng Daoiel opuld i^^e ; 

Nor proflfer^d by m enemy* though who i $» 

Would scrup^ that;, with wt»t oppros^'d f Bebobi 

Nature ashamed, or better to expif^, 

Troubled that thou should'st hunger, hath purveyM 

From all the elements her choicest store 

To treat thee as beseems, and as her Lord j^5 

With honour, only deign to sit and eat. 

He spake no dream^ for as his words bad end» 


S29. — those If oung Drniid could 
refuse ?} Dan. i. H. Bui Dcmiel 
purposed i» his heart that he 
would not dffile himself with the 
portion of the king*s meaty nor 
with the wine which he drank: 
and the reason assigned by com- 
mentators is, because in those 
and roost other countries they 
msed to offer some part of what 
they eat and drank to their gods ; 
and therefore Daniel refused to 
partake of the provisions fiK>m 
the king*s table^ as of meats 
offered to idols, and consequently 
unclean. The poet had before 
mentioned Daniel at his pulse, 
ver. 278; and Moses in the 
mount, and Elnah in the wilder- 
Bess, are brought in several times, 
as history affords no instances 
of abstinence so like our Sa- 
viour's. 

333. — h€Uh purveyed 
, Fro^ aU the ei0ment» &&} 

Interea gustus ekmenttf per omnia 
qusruDt. Juvenalf si. 14. 

laftidere epidas auxo» gtio4 terra^ qt¥)d 

Qnoi f*hgf^9 NiUt*^ dedii, qu^ 
iuxus inw 


Ambitione furcns leto qiuetfTtl i^ 
orbe. Ituctm, Phttrmf^ x. Xp^ 

JOuntier, 

337. He spake no dream,] l%it 
was no dream as before ver* 964. 
but 9 reality. And the banouc^ 
here fiimished by Satan is like 
^t prepared by Armida fer her 
lovers. Tasso, eant. x, st. 6^ 

Ap|ire8tiir sili I'herbetta, ou' k piik 

deosa 
L' ombrd, e vicino gl suon de 1* acqiM 

chiare 
Fece disculti vasi altera mensa, 
E ricca di vivande elette, e care. 
Era qui cid, ch' ogni stagion dii* 

pensa; 
Ci5 che ^pna la tismi» h mands I 

mare : 
Ci6 che V arte condi9ce» e cen^ bell^ 
Servivano al convito accorte aDcelle. 

Under the cortain of the green-wood 

shade. 
Beside the toook, upon the Telve| 
gras8| 
'^In massy vessel of pure alvor made, 
A banquet rich and cosUy furnijBh'4 

was; 
All beasts, all Urds beguffd by lbw> 

lei^s Uade, 
AU fii^h were tb^ i|i l^fp^f or sem 

that pas^. 
All dainties made by i^, and a^ tha 
; table ' 

. An.bondeed viygim Mrv*d» Pwrfiim* 
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Our Saviour lifting up his eyes beheld 
In ample space under the broadest shade 
A table richly spread, in regal mode, 
Widi dishes pilM, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour, beasts of chace, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled. 


B40 


340. A table richly spread, &c.] 
This temptation is not recorded 
in Scripture, but is however in- 
vented with great consistency, 
and very aptly fitted to the pre- 
sent condition of our Saviour. 
This way • of embellishing his 
subject is a privilege which every 
poet has a just right to, pro- 
vided he observes harmony and 
decorum in his hero*s character ; 
and one may further add, that 
Milton .had in this particular 
place still a stronger claim to an 
mdulgence of this kind, since it 
was a pretty general opinion 
among the Fathers, that our Sa- 
viour underwent many more 
temptations than those which 
are mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists ; nav Origen goes so far 
as to say, that he was every day, 
whilst he continued in the wil- 
derness, attacked by a fresh one. 
The beauties of this description 
are too obvious to escape any 
reader of taste. It is copious, 
and yet expressed wit^ a very 
elegant conciseness. Every pro- 
per circumstance is mentioned, 
and yet it is not at all clogged 
or incumbered, as is often the 
case, with too tedious a detail 
of particulars. It was a scene 
entirely fresh to our author's 
hnagination, and nothing like it 
had before occurred in his Para- 
dise Lost, for which reason he 
has bteen the more diffuse, and 


laboured it with greater care, 
with.*the same good judgment 
that makes him in other places 
avoid expatiating on scenes which 
he had before, described. See 
the note on his short description 
of night at the. end of the first 
book. In a word, it is in my 
opinion worked up with ^reat 
art and beauty, and plainly shews 
the crudity of that notion which 
so much prevails among super- 
ficial readers, that Milton's genius 
was. upon the decay when he 
wrote his Paradise Regained. 
Thi/er. 

340. — richly spread, in regal 
mode,'] Regal mode was perhaps 
intended to glance at the luxury 
and expense of the Court at- 
that time: it is however well 
covered by classical authority. 

'^^puUeque ante ora paratae 
Regifico iuttu. Virg. Mn^ Ti. 604. 

Instituunt de more epulas, festamque 

per urbem 
Regijice exiructit celebrant convivia 

mentU, ^ Sil. Ital. xl. 272. 

Dunster, 

343. In pastry huUt,'] The 
pastry in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was fre- 
quently o£ considerable magni- 
tude and solidity. If the pie, 
in which Geoffrey Hudson, af- 
terwards King James's dwarf, 
when eight years old, was served 
up Tit an entertainment given hj 
the Duke of Buckuigham, had 
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Gris-amber-steamM ; all fish from sea or shoce, 
Freshet, or purUng brook, of shell or fin. 
And exquisites! name, for which was drained 


S45 


been much larger than was 
usual, the joke would have lost ^ 
effect from something extraordi- 
nary being expected. |^But if 
nothing extraordinary had been 
expected upon sight of the dish« 
the joke would have wanted its 
proper introduction. £.] A spe- 
cies of mural pastry seems to 
have prevailed in some of the 
preceding centuries^ when artifi-' 
cial representations of castles, 
towers, &c. were very common 
at great feasts, and were called 
suUleties, or sotilties. See Le- 
land*s account of the entertain- 
ment at the inthronization of 
Abp. Warham in 1504^ and the 
charges for wax and sugar, in 
operatlone de le sotilties, (Collec- 
tanea, vol. 6.) Dunster. 

344. Gris-amber-steanid;] Am- 
bergris or grey amber is 
esteemed the best, and used in 
perfumes and cordials. A cu- 
rious lady communicated the 
following remarks upon this pas- 
sage to Mr. Peck, which we will 
here transcribe. ** Grey amber 
'* is the amber our author here 
" speaks of, and melts like but- 
'' ter. It was formerly a main 
" ingredient in every concert 
" for a banquet; viz. to fume 
" the meat with, and that whe- 
*' ther boiled, roasted, or baked; 
*' laid often on the top of a 
" baked pudding; which last 
" I have eat of at an old courtier's 
*' table. And I remember^ in an 
'* old chronicle there is much 
" complaint of the nobilities 
'' being made sick at Cardinal 


(( 
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Wolsey's banquets, with rich 
scented cates and dishes most 
costly dressed with ambergris. 
*' I also recollect I once saw a 
'' little book writ by a gentle- 
'* woman of Queen Elizabeth's 
" court, where ambergris is men- 
< ' tioned as the haut-gout of 
'' that age. I fancy Milton trans- 
" posed the word for the sake 
'^ of his verse; to make it read 
" more poetically." So far this 
curious lady. And Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in the Custom of 
the Country, act iii. scene 2. 

■ Be sure 
The wines be lusty, high, and full of 

spirit, 
And amber'd alL 

344. So also Howell, Letters, 
vol. iv. 1. V. p. 12. 

— 4nd eate potatoes in a dish 
Made drunk with amber» 

And in Massinger's City Madam* 
a. iv. sc. 3. " men may talk of 
their pheasants drenched with 
amhergrise:* In Marmlon*s An^ 
tiquaryy 1641. " A fat nightin- 
gale seasoned with pepper and 
ambergreese." In Strafford's Let^ 
ters, vol. i. 522. Ambergris is a 
present fVom Holland to King 
Charles I. and his Queen. And 
Waller reckons it among the 
felicities of his Summer Island. 
T. Warton, 

346. And exquisitest name,] He 
alludes here to that species of 
Roman luxury, which gave ex-- 
quisite names to fish of exquisite 
taste, such as that they caUed 
cerebrum Jovis, They extended 
this even 'to a very capacious 
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Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afiic coast. 
Alas how simple, to these cates compar'd, 
Was that erode apple that diverted Eve ! 
And at a stately side-board by the wine 
That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 


350 


dUi as that they called clypeum 
Minerv^^ The modem Italians 
fall into the same wantonness 
^ luKiirious impiety, as when 
they call their exquiate wines by 
the names of tacryma Ckristi 
and lac Firginis. Warburton. 

347* P<>ntus^ and Lucrine bay, 
^nd 4fnc coatl.'] The fidi are 
1^ro«ght to furnish this banquet 
from all the difierent parts of 
the world then known; from 
fonlui ox the £uxine sea in Asia^ 
from the Lucrine hay in Europe 
in Italy, and from the coa$t of 
Africa. And all these places are 
celebrated for different kinds of 
fish by the authors of antiquity. 
It would be almost endless to 
quote the passages. Of the Lu^ 
9rine lake in particular many 
derive the name d hicro, from 
the abundance offish there taken. 

$47. Milton had here in his 

Sind (he excessive luxury of 
^ Jtomans in the article of fish, 
l^ee JuFenal, sat. v. .Q4. £t jam 
defiecit nostrum mare, dum gula 
fs&vit, &c. Plin. ix. 15, 17. 54. 
Idiicnib. Saium, ii. 11, IS. Val. 
MaKiosus^ iic* !• Petronius, De 
Bell, CivU, Ingeniosa gula est, 
^€L Horace, passim. Aulus Gel- 
$us, 1. vii» 16. Alhenaeus, b.i. p. 7* 
JJlun0ter^ 

84Q. ^-^kat diverted Eve /] I^ 
is used, aa he uses many words 
aoeording to their proper signi* 
fin^iMI in Latin. Diwrto, to 


turn aside. We should rather 
say perverted, 

350. And at a stately side^ 
board &c.] As the scene of this 
entertainment lay in the east, 
Blilton has with great judgment 
thrown in this and the following 
particulars to give it an air of 
eastern grandeur, in which part 
of the world it is well known a 
great part of the pomp and 
splendour of their feasts consists 
in their having a great number 
of beautiful slaves of both sexes 
to attend and divert the guests 
with music and singing. Thy^r, 

S50. wine 

That fragrant smell dijfus%'2 
Thus Homer, Odvss. ix. 310. 

—The goblet crown'd 
fireath'd aromatic iragranfsy around. 

Pope, 

The ancients prized their wines 
according to their fragrance. 
OiPdf «y#«0-^MK was die term of 
supreme commendation among 
the Greeks. See Aristophanes^ 
Plutvs, 807. and Female Orators^ 
11 SS. See also the Circulio of 
FlautuSy a. i. sc. 9. Ovid, Fast. 
iii. 201 . the praises of the wine 
Sapria in Hermippus preserved 
in Athenasus, 1. 1. and Theo- 
phrastus, de Odorihus, fid: Hems, 
foi. 161 8. p. 443. Duntter. 
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Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer Hue 
Than Granymed or Hylas ; distaat more 
Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood 
Nymphs of Diana^s train, and Naiades 55l 

With fruits and flowers from Amaltbea's hom^ 
And ladies of th' Hesperides, tiiat seemM 
Fairer than feignM of old, or fabled since 


352. of fairer hue or fabled since, &c.] Here 

Than Ganymed or Hylas $] to be soxue defect in the syntax. 

These were two most beautiful as if the poet had meant to sajr 

youths; Ganymed was cup- Fairer than feigned of old, or 

bearer to Jupiter, and Hylas what has been fabled since of 

drew water for Hercules, and fairy damsels met in forest wide by 

therefore they are both properly knights, &c« of whom he had 

iftentioned upon this occasion. read in his romances^ where it 

355. — and Naiades'] Milton is not so easy to trace him, but 
is not to be blamed for writing the name of Sir Pelleas occurs 
as others did in his time. But in the Faery Queen» b. vi. cant, 
since the critics have determined xii. st. 39* 

to write NaLdes in three syllables, 358. Sir LaneeM, Pelleas^ and. 

or Naiades in four, it is time for Pellenore, are Persons in the old 

the English poets to call these Romance of Morte Arthur, or 

nymphs Ndids, and not Naiads. The Lyf of King Arthur, qf his 

Jortin. noble Knyghtes of the round table, 

356. — from Amalthea's horn,] and in tliende the dolorous deth (f 
The same as the comu copiae; them all; written originally in 
the horn of plenty. Amalthea French, and translat*^ hy Sir 
was, as some say, a Naid, the Thomas Malle<^y» Knt. {printed 
nurse of Jupiter, who nourished by W. Caxton, 1484. From this 
him with the milk of a goat, old Romance Mr. Warton (Ob* 
"v^ose horrt was afterwards made servations on Spen8er> sect. 2.> 
the horn of plenty; others say, shews that Spenser borrowed: 
tliat Amalthea was the name of much. Sir Lancelot is tl^em 
the goat. called of Logris; and Sir Tris-* 

357. The ladies of iK ffespe- tram of Lyones. .Logris, otj^'^ 
rldeS,'] The Hesperides were gria, is an old name tot Rn j^d, 
famous for the gardens and acscording to this more fabulou*. 
orchards whidi they had bear- historians, and among them 
ing golden fruit in the westleni Milton. HoUinshed calb it tio^ 
isles of Africa: they may there- gria, Logiers,BXid, Lhoegres. See 
fofe not improperly be rai^ked his Description of Briiain, and 
witli the spirits of woods and his History of Engkasd, b. ii. 4, 
springs. (See v. 374.) 5. Lyones was an old name for 

35W. Faiterthanf^gn'^(fotil, Cornwall, or at least for a part 
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Of fairy damsels met in forest 'wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, s^ 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore: 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chimipg strings, or charming pipes, and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours iannM 

From their soft wings, and Florals earliest smells, ses 


of that county. See Camden's 
Britannia concerning the Land's 
end. And Spenser, Faery Queen^ 
l^/ vi. c; ii. ^8 et seq. and c. xii. 
^. Milton's later thoughts could 
hot but rove at times where, as 
he himself told us, his '^ younger 
feet wandered,** when he *' be- 
took him among those lofty fa- 
bles and romances, which re- 
count in solemn cantos the deeds 
of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings, and from hence 
had in renowne over all Chris- 
tendome.** Apol. for Smectymn. 
Dunster, 

85B. or fabled since &c.] 

Some readers may perhaps in 
this passage think our author a 
little too fond of shewing his 
great reading, a fault which he 
is indeed sometimes guilty of: 
but thdise who are conversant in 
romance- writers, and know how 
lavish they are in the praises of 
their beauties, will I doubt not 
discover great propriety in this 
allusion. Tkyer. 

S63» Of chiming strings, or 
cfutnning pipes,"] So Spenser hath 
uiBed the verb charms. Faery 
Queen, b. iv. cant. 9. st. 13. 

Like as the fowler on his guileful 

pipe • 
Charms to the hirds full many a 

pleasant lay. 

Calton, 


See the note on chime, Conius 
V. 1021. E. 

363. and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odours 
fanned 

From theif soft wings, and 
Floras earliest smellsJ] 
Milton, I &ncy, introduced this 
circumstance in allusion to the 
eastern custom of using perfumes 
at their entertainments, for the 
reason alleged in the note on 
ver. 350. He has expressed the 
very same idea in the Paradise 
Lost in the following lines, iv. 
156. 

■7-now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dis- 
pense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence 

they stole 
Those balmy spoils ; 

and by this little specimen one 
may see^ as I observed before, 
that our poefs imagination did 
not flag in the latter part of his 
life, and that there is no differ- 
ence in the Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, but such as 
was occasioned by the difierent 
subjects. Thyer. 

S65. — Flora's earliest smellsJ] 
From the regularity of his pur- 
suits, the purity of his pleasures,, 
his temperance and general sim- 
plicity of life, Milton habitually 
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Such was the splendour, and the Tempter now 
His invitation earnestly renewed. 

What doubts the Son of God to sit and eat ? 
These are not fruits forbidden ; no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure ; 5T0 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil, 
But life preserves, destroys Ufe's enemy. 
Hunger, with sweet restorative delight. 
All these are spi^rits of air, and woods, and springs. 


became an early riser. Hence 
his acquaintance with the beau- 
ties of the morning. 

The season prime for sweetest scents 
and airs, 

which he so frequently contem- 
plated with .delight, and has 
therefore so repeatedly described: 
and this is a subject which he 
delineates with the lively pencil 
of a lover. See his Lycidas, 25. 
L* Allegro,^!. Far. Lost, ix. 192. 
and Apol, for Smectymn. Prose 
Works, i. 109. See note on Ly- 
cidas, 27. T. Warlatu 

To the peculiar fragrance of 
the flowers at ** that sweet hour 
of prime" he alludes in his Ar- 
cades, 56. P. L. iv. 601. V. 122. 
ix. 192. Dunster, 

S66. Such was the splendour,'] 
Virgil, Mh, i. 6S7, says. 

At domus interior regali tpkndida 

luxu 
InttruHur ; 

on which La Cerda observes, 
** apte et signate splendida nam 
mlendorde convi^is ssepej" and 
be cites from Athenseus, b. iii. 

The description of this splen- 
did entertMnment, purposely pi^ 
pared to captivate each of the 


senses, resembles the Address of 
Pleasure to Hercules, Xen. Me- 
mor. 1. ii. See also the trans-^ 
lation of it in the choice of Her^ 
cules, published in Mr. Spence*8 
Polymetis. Dunster. 

368. What doubts the Son of 
•God io sit and eat ?] What seems 
to be used here much like the 
Latin quid, which signifies both 
what and why, as m Paradise 
Lost, ii. 329- 

What sit we then projecting peace 
and war ? 

. S69. These are no fndUjor^ 
bidden, no interdict &c.]] This 
sarcastical allusion to the fall of 
mail, and to that particular com- 
mand, by transgressing which, 
being seduced by Satanj he fell, 
is finely in character of the 
speaker. Compare Par. Lost, v. 
51 and 323. But Satan imme^^ 
diately resumes his hypocritical 
servility, which much resembles 
his language in Par. Lost, b. he. 
when, in nis addressed to Eve, 
'' persuasive rhetorick sleeked 
his tongue.'* Dunster, 

370. Defends the touching] For- 
bids, prohibits, hinders,, as the 
word 18 used in Paradise Lost, 
xi. 86. xii. 207. 
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Thy gentte ministers, who come to pay s75 

Thee homage, and acknowledge thee their Lord : 
What doubt'st thou Son of God ? sit down and eat. 

To whom thus Jesus temperately replied. 
Said'st thou not that to all things I had right ? 
And who withholds my pow^r that right to use ? 386 
Shall I receive by gift what of my own, 
When and where likes me best, I can command ? 
I can at will, doubt hot, as soon as thou. 
Command a table in this wilderness. 
Arid call swift flights of angels ministrant ss5 

Array 'd in glory oh nay cup to' attend ,: 
Why should'st thou then obtrude this diligence. 
In vain, where no acceptance it can find ? 
And with my hunger what hast thou to do ? 
Thy pompous delicacies I contemn, ^go 

And count thy specious gifts no gifts but guiles. 

To whom thus answerM Satan malecontent. 
That I have also pow'r to give thou seest ; 
If of that pow'r I bring thee voluntary 

SS5. -^igktaof angds] Stake- S91 . — % gifts no grfts] Ex- 

speare, Hamlet, act v. sc- 6. pressed from the Greek provert>. 

AndJKghU o/angels sing thee to thy Sophocles, Ajax 665. 

rest. 

. 3S5. ^--angels mnist^ani] Thos ^^^^' '^^'^ ^T** *'^* •'"^^ 
Par. hos^ x. 86. Milton says of 891, And not without a re- 
the Son of God» semblance to Virgil's 

-*Iin t**o«e4 and powm ^^^g^, ^^ ^^ dmafermHz. 

Vnncedems and dominations «itni«- *' ^p^ .. ^q 

iirvni 

Aocompanied to heaven gate. d&d.td a preoeding part of Lao^ 

St. Paul^ speaking of the infe- coon'aspeecb^ 

rioritvof the angels to the Son ^y^tj^u h*^a*«-k w ; ^^ ^d-**- 

of God, gayS) Are hui^ not all ^^j^ * ^ 

mi»igieviKg sf^fits^ U&. I 14. ikmg awen doHt JHtmmmf 

Dunster. HunHer. 
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What I might have bestowM on whom I pleas'd, 395 

And rather opportundy in this place 

Chose to impart to thy apparent need, 

Why should^st thou not accept it ? but I see 

What I can do or oflfer is suspect ; 

Of these things others quickly will dispose, ioo 

Whose pains have earnM the fiir fet spoil. With that 

Both table and provision vanishM quite 

With souod of harpies' wings, and talons heard ; 


401. -—thefar fet8poiir\ Fei 
19 oiuch softer than fetch' d^ and 
it is used by Cbaucer, Squire's 
Tale, 296. 

This strangir knight is fkt to him 
full sone ; 

* and by Spenser; Faery Queen, 
b. iiL cant. i. st 8. And by John- 
son, Prol. to Silent Woman, 

Though there be none far fet: 

and in prose as well as in verse 
by 1^ Philip Sidney, Aread. p. 
360. Thtrewkh he told her a 
JnrfeltAez Defence of Poetry, 
p. 551. as if our old writers had 
a better ear, and studied the 
beauties of sound mM<e than the 
modems. 

401: —With that &c.] The 
brtekinff off short of the verse 
admirftldy expresses the sudden 
and abrupt manner^ wherein 

Both table and provision vatiishM 

quite 
With aound of harpifts' wing9» and 

taloas he^d ; 

in wfaicb the author has imitated 
Virgil, J^^ ill. $S5. 

At subharfaonffice kptii d« znenribus 

adsumt 
Harpyise^ et magnis quatiunt clan- 

geribus alas, 
Diripiuntque dapes. 

VOL. III. 


When from the moifntain-tops, with 

hideous cry, 
And clatt'ring wings, the hungry 

harpies fly; 
They snatch the meat. Dryden* 

And we have a like scene in 
Shakespeare^ in the Tempesty 
act ill. where several strange 
shapes bring in a' banquet, and 
afterwards enters, Ariel iike a 
harpy, claps his wings upon the 
table, and with a quaint device the 
banquet tanishes. 

401. All this part of the tempt- 
ation of Christ is formed and 
conducted on the principles of 
romance, in which a sumptuous 
banquet is a common temptation. 
The table, richly spread in regal 
mode, vanishes also like the ban- 
quet of a Gothic necromancer. 
Compare the Tempest, a. iii. s. 3. 
All this sort of fiction had long 
before been adopted from ro- 
mance by Spenjser and his mas- 
ters the Italian pdetl. Perhaps 
the ground-work is in Virgirs 
hell, Mn, vi. 60S. 

—Lucent gendalibtts altis 
Aurea. fulrra toris, epulseque ante 

ora paratse 
Hegiftco laxn,' Sec 

T. fVarton. 

H 
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Only th' i[np6rtutie Tempter still remained, 

Aiid with these words his temptation pursu'd. 405 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harmM, therefore not movM ; 
Thy temperance invincible besides, 
For no allurement yields to appetite. 
And all thy heart is set on high designs, 410 

High actions ; but wherewith to be achieved ? 
Great acts require great means of enterprize ; 
Thou art unknown, unfriended, low of birth, 
A carpenter thy father known, thyself 
Bred up in poverty and straits at home, 415 

Lost in a desert here and hunger-bit : 
Which way or from what hope dost thou aspire 
To greatness ? whence authority deriv^st ? 
What followers, what retinue canst thou gain r 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 420 

404. Only tK impdrtune Temp- 41 9. What followers, what re- 

ter still remained,'] The word tinue canst thou ga:in, 

impdrtune is often pronounced Or at thf heels the dizzy muUi- 

with this accent by our old tude, &c.] 

writers, as Spenser, Faery Queen^ Mr. Sympson and Mr. Calton 

b. i. cant. xii. st. 16. propose alterations here^ but we 

And often blame the too imp6r(une ™ay understand the dizzy multi- 
fjBAe : , . ttide as the accusative case after 
and b. ii. cant. viii. st. 38. and the verb gain, making favour- 
cant, xi. st 7. able allowances for a little inac-. 

413. ^unknown, unfriended, curacy of expression. 

low of birth, 4«20.. Or at thy heels the dizzy 

A carpenter thy father"] multitude, 

Such was the language of our Longer than thou canst feed 

Lord's own couptrymen respect- ^hem on thy cost ?] 

ing him. Is not this the car^ The dixzymultUude is the vehtosd 

penter's son? &c. Matt. xiii. 55. plebs of Horace, who speaks of 

Hunger-bit, this word occurs in them as to be gained in the same 

our translation of the Scriptures ; manner, Epist, 1. i. xix. S?. 

Job xviii.'l2. His strengto shall Non ego ventoMplebU suffragia r^nor 
be hungerbitten, Dunster. Jmpentis canarum — 
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Longer than thou canst feed them on thy cost ? 

Money brings honour, friends, conquest, and realms : 

What rais'd Antipater the Edomite, 

And his son Herod placM on Juda's throne, 

(Thy throne) but gold that got him puissant friends ? 4^5 


And so Lacan» iii. 555. 

— pacique intentus agebat 
Quoque modo vanos populi condret 

amores, 
Gnarus et irarutn eautatp et tuihtna 

favofii . . ' 
AnnonSL momenta irahu 

Possiblj Timon*8 description of 
popular praise^ FeasUwon, fast-^ 
hit, was here in Milton's mind/ 
Tmum of Athens, a. ii. sc. 2, 
Dunster. 

42S. Money brings honour, 
friends, conquest, and realms :\ 
Mammon in tl^e Faery Queen 
attempts the virtue of Sir Guyon 
with the same pretences, . b. ii. 
cant viL st. 11. 

Vain-glorious elf» said he, dost tliou 

not weety 
That money can thy wants at will 

supply ? 
Shields, steeds, and arms, and all 

things for thee meet 
It can purvey in twinkling of an eye ; 
And crowns and kingdoms to thee 

multiply. 
Do I not kings create, and throw the 

crown 
Sometimes to him that low in dust 

doth lie ? 
And him that reign*d into his room 

thrust down. 
And whom I lust do heap with glory 

and renown P 

Calton, 

^ Horace has a passage not dis- 
similar. Sat 1. ii. s. iii. 94«. 

— omnis enim res 
Virtus, ^ma, decus> divina humana^ 

que pulchris 
DhUiis parent; quas qui construx- 

erit, ille 


Clarus erit, fortis, Justus, sapiens, 

etiam et rex, 
£t quicquid volet— 

And Ovid, Fasti, i. 217. 

In pretio pretium nunc est. Dat 
censut honores 
Cetuus amicitiasf pauper ubiqueja- 
cet. » 

Dunsler. 

And the following passages 
are perhaps yet more parallel. 

Aurum per medios ire satellites, 
£t perrumpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmines. Concidit Auguris 
Argivi domus, ob lucrum 
Demersa exitio. Diffldit urbium 
Portas vir Macedo, et submit smulos 
Reges muneribus; munera navium 
Ssevos iilaqueant duces. 

ffor. Carm. iii. 16. 

Hesiod. Og. et Dies, v. 311, 31«. 

K 

4,23. What raised Antipater the 
Edomite t &c.] This appears to 
be the fact from history. When 
Josephus introduces Antipater 
upon the stage, he speaks of 
hira as abounding with great 
riches. ^^Ao^ 2i m 'Y^xtttev l2ov 
fMi^S, A»T«5r«T^«f XtyofiifOf, a-«XA*»» 
fttt wiro^Mf x^nfAurm, «. r. X, Antiq. 
lib. xiv. ca]>. 1 . And his son He- 
rod was declared king of Judea 
by the favour of Mark Antony, 
partly for the sake of the money 
which he promised to give him — 
ret 2i xm vts ;^^i}^T«y m ecvrt* 

riMvf. Ibid. cap. 14. 
H S 
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Therefdre, if at great thin^ thou would^st arrive. 
Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, 
Not difficult if thou hearken to me ; 
Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand ; 
They whom I favour thrive in wealth amain. 
While virtue, valour, wisdom sit in want. 
To whom thus Jesus patiently replied. 
Yet wealth without these three is impotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gained. 
Witness those ancient empires of the earth. 
In height of all their flowing wealth dissolvM : 
But men indued with these have oft attainM 
In lowest poverty to highest deeds ; 
Gideon, and Jephtha, and the shepherd lad, 


430 


465 


456. Get riches Jirst,"] Qu^e- 
rendapecuniaprim^m. Hor^Ep. 
i. i. 53. 

4^6. Thus Euripides, Phoeniss. 
453. 

Dunster. 

429. Riches are mine, &c.] 
This temptation we also owe to 
Qur aathor*s invention, and it is 
very happily contrived* not only 
as it leads the reader gradually 
on to those stronger ones in tiie 
following book, but as it is so 
justly fiUed to the character of 
the Tempter, the prince of hell, 
who was supposed by all anti- 
quity to be the king and disposer 
of riches. Hence was be styled 
Fluto from vA^vth divitise. Spen- 
ser mudi in the same taste places 
the delve. of Mammon. cloae by the 
entrance into hell. Faery Queen,, 
b. ii. oant« vii» st. 24. 

Betwixt theni both was but a IHlte 
stride. 


Tbat did tbe kouse of richer ftom 
heil-iBOUth divide. 

Thyer. 

43^ Te whom thus Jegtt^ ^ J 
When our Saviour^ a Httie lie* 
fore, refused to partalce of tha 
banquet^ to whicb Satan ha4 in- 
vited him, the liue run thus, 
ver. 378, 

To whom thu0 Jesus temp^raUhf re* 
plied. 

But now when Satan has re- 
proached him with his povetty 
and low circumstances, the word 
is fitly altered, and Uie verse 
runs thns> 

To whom ilfiUaJesus patiently replved^ 

439- Gideon, and Jephtha, and 
the shepherd lad,"] Our Saviour 
is rightly made to cite his first 
instances from Scripture, and of 
his own nation, whick was cer- 
tainly the best known to htn^ 
but It is with .great art that the 
poet also supposes him not to be 
unacquainted with heathen his- 
tory, for the sake of introducing 


r' 
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Whose offspring od the throne of Judah sat 440 

So many ages, and shall yet regain 
That seat, and reign in Israel without end. 
Among the Heathen, (for throughout the world 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Worthy^ of memorial) canst thou not remember 445 
Quintius, Fabricius, Curius, Regulus ? 


a ffreater variety of examples. 
Gideon saith of himself^ O my 
Lord, wheremiih shall J mve Is- 
rael ? behold my family is poor in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in 
my father's house. Judges vi. 15. 
And Jephtha was the son of an 
AarM, and hi^ brethren thrust 
hifn out, and said unto him. Thou 
ttkedt not inherit in our father^s 
house, for thou art the son of a 
strange woman. Judges xi. 1, 2. 
And the exaltation of David from 
a sheephook to a sceptre is very 
well known. He chose David 
also his servant, and took him 
from the sheep-folds. From foU 
lotoing the ewes great with young, 
he brought him to feed Jacob his 
people, and Israel his inheritance. 
Psalm Ixxviii. 70^ 71* 

446. Quintius, Fabricius, Cu^ 
rius, Regulus f] Quintius (not 
QfHntus, as it is in most of the 
editions besides the first) Cin- 
cinnatns was twice invited firom 
fi>llowing the plough to be con- 
ffid and dictator of Rome; and 
after he had subdued the enemy^ 
when the senate would have en- 
riched him Mfi& public lands and 
private contributions^ he rejected 
all these offers, and retired again 
to his cottage and old course of 
•lite. Fabrwius could not be 
bribed by all the large dfers of 
^^^g Pyrrhus to aid him in ne- 


gociating a peace with the Ro- 
mans : and yet he lived and died 
so poor, that he was buried at 
the public expence, and his 
daughters* fortunes were paid 
out of the treasury. Curius Den- 
tatus would not accept of the 
lands which the senate had as- 
signed him for the reward of 
his victories : and when the am- 
bassadors of the Samnites offered 
him a large sum of money as he 
was sitting at the fire and roast- 
ing turnips with his own hands, 
he nobly refused to take it, say- 
ing that it was bis ambition not 
to be rich, but to command those 
who were so. And Regulus, after 
perfbrming many great exploits, 
was taken prisoner by the Car- 
thaginians, and sent with the 
ambassadcHTS to Rome to treat of 
peace, upon oath to return to 
Carthage, if no peace or ex- 
change of prisoners should be 
agreed upon : but Reffulus was 
himself the first to dissuade a 
peace, and chose to leave his 
country, fiimOy, friends, every 
thing, and retmm a glorious cap- 
tive to certain tortures and deatn, 
rather than suffer the senate to 
conclude a dishonourable treaty. 
Our Saviour cites these instance^ 
of noble Romans in order of 
time, as he did those o£ his own 
nation. 
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For I esteem those names of men so poor 

Who could do mighty things, and could, contemn 

Riches though offerM from the hand of kings. 

And what in me seems wanting, but that I 450 

May also in this, poverty as soon . 

Accomplish what they did, perhaps and more ? 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wise man's cumbraiice if not snare, more apt 

To slacken virtue, and abate her edge, 465 

Than prompt her to do ought may merit praise. 

What if with like aversion I reject 


447. For I esteem, &c.] The 
author had here plainly Claudian 
in mind. De IV. Cons. Honor. 
412. 

Discitur hinc quantum paupertas lo- 

bria possit : 
Pauper erat Curius cum reges vin- 

ceret armis : ' 
Pauper Fabricius, Pyrrhi cum sper- 

neret aurum ; 
SordJda Serranus flexit Dictator ara* 

tra: &c. 

And again In Rufinum, i. 200. 

Semper inops, quicunque cupit. con- 

. tentus honesto 
Fabricius parvo spernebat munent 

regum, 
Sudabatque gravi Consul Serranus 

aratro, 
£t casa pugnaces Curios angusta te- 

gebat* 
Haec mihi paupertas opulentior. 

And it is probable that he re- 
membered here some of bis be- 
loved republicans^ 

—those names of men so poor 
Who could do mighty things— 

and it is possible that he might 
also think of himself^ who 

could contemn 
Riches though ufferM from the hand 
of kings. 


if that story be true of his having 
been offered to be Latin secre- 
tary to Charles the Second, and 
of nis refusing it 

447. so poor 

Who could do mighty things,] 
So Virgil, Mn. vi. 844^ describes 
Fabricius, 


p arvo^e patentem 
Fabricium,— 


Dunster. 


453. Extol not riches then, &c.] 
Milton concludes this book and 
our Saviour's reply to Satan with 
a series of thoughts as noble and 
just, or» to say all in one word, 
as worthy of the speaker as can 
possibly be imagined: and I 
think one may venture to affirm, 
that as the Paradise Regained is 
a poem entirely moral and reli- 
gious, the excellency of which 
does not consist so much' in bold 
figures and strong images as in 
deep and virtuous sentiments ex- 
pressed with a becoming gravity, 
and a certain decent majesty, this 
is as true an instance of the sub- 
lime as the battles of the Angels 
in the Paradise Lost. 7%er. 
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Riches and realms ; yet not for that a crown, 

Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns, 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and sleepless nights 460 

To him who wears the r^al diadem. 

When on his shoulders each man's burden lies ; 

For therein stands the office of a king, 

His honour, virtue, merit, and chief praise. 

That for the public all this weight he bears. 465 

Yet he who reigns within himself, and rules 


458. — ^e< not for that a crown,'\ 
I reject them^ yet not for that 
reason because a crown, .&c. and 
in setting forth the duty and of- 
fice of a king, let the friends of 
the house of Stuart consider, 
whether he intended any com- 
pliment to the king then reign- 
mg. 

458. Milton seems here to 
have had in his mind several 
parts of the King's soliloquy^ in 
Shakespeare's Henry V. imme- 
diately before the battle of Agin- 
court. 

Upon the king ! &c. 

Compare aUo the Prince of 
Wales's address to the crown, 
2 Henry IV. act iv. and the so- 
liloquy in the beginning of the 
third act. 

Canst thou, O partial Sleep, give thy 
repose, &e. 

There are also many similar sen- 
timents in the Hiero of Xeno- 
phon.— -And compare with the 
line, . 

WTitn on his shoulder each man** 
Imrden lies, 

the obsenration of Antigonus to 
his son, recorded by Mhan, Far. 
Hist, ii. 20. Otw 0i^«, St imi, t?)v 


*' Know'st thou not^ my son, that 
to be a king is to be a splendid 
slave?*' And see Euripides, Ion, 
63S, Dunder, 

466. Yet he who reigns within 
himself, &c.] Such sentiments 
are inculcated not only by the 
philosophers, but also by the 
poets, as Hor. Od. ii. ii. 9. 

Latius regnes avidum doinaiido 
Spiritum &c. 

and Sat ii. vii. 83. 

Quisnam igitur liber ? Sapiens ; sibi 
qui imperiosus, &c. 

466. Thus also Seneca, Thyest 
380. 

Mens regnum bona possidet. 

Dunster, 

473. But to guide nations &c.] 
In this speech concerning riches 
and realms, our poet has culled 
all the choicest, finest flowers 
out of the heathen poets and phi- 
losophers who have written upon 
these subjects; it is not so much 
their, words, as their substance 
sublimated and improved: but 
here he soars above theip, and 
nothing could have given him 
so complete an idea of a divine 
teacher, as the life and character 
of our blessed Saviour. 

H 4 
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Passions, desires, and feaars, is more a king ; 

Which every wise and Tirtuous man attains : 

And who attains not, ill aspires to rule 

Cities of men, or headstrong multitudes, 470 

Subject himself to anarchy withinT 

Or lawless passions in him wtiich he serves. 

But to guide nations in the way of truth 

By saving doctrine, and from error lead 

To know,- and knowing worship Grod aright, 47s 

Is yet more kingly ; this attracts the soul. 

Governs the inner man, the nobler part ; 

That other o^er the body only reigns. 

And oft by force, which to a generous mind 

So reigning can be no sincere delight. 450 

Besides to give a kingdom hath been thought 

481. Besides to give a kingdom thirty jean old. Our attdior had 

&c.] So Hephsestion to tibiose before paid her oonnderabfeemn- 

who transferred the kingdom of pliments. For I consider it mo0t 

Sidon from themselves to an- probable that the verses under 

other. Quint Curt* iv. 1. Vos Cromwell's picture sent to Cfark^ 

quidem macti virtute, inquit. tina are properly ascribed to 

estote^ qui primi intellexistis, MUton ; and he also honours her 

quanto majus esset^ regnum fa- with a most splendid paiieg3rric 

stidire quam accipere &€• Dio- in his Defensio setunda^'^n die 

detian^ Charles V. and others words^ to lay down far more mag^ 

who have resigned the crown^ nanimous, than to useume, we may 

were no doubt in our author's rather trace Milton to Macrobios' 

thoughts upon this occasion. For than to Q. Curtius. He is speak*. 

as S^eca sayB> lliyest. iii. 5^9. ing of Micithus^ who was slave 

„,^ ^ * .. of Anaxilaus, tyrant of Rhegium^ 

Haberej^noxn, casus est: vatu«. ^^ ^^^ ^/j^ ^^ ^iB^ 

of his sons and protector of the 
4S1. Possibly Milton had here state. ^' Quid? quod duas vtr- 
in his mind the fkmous Christina tutes^ quae inter nobiles quoqtie 
Qtteeh of Sweden^ who> after unic^ clarae snnt^ in uno vioeo 
having reigned twenty-one years> fuisse roancipio^ imperium re- 
resigned her crown to her cousin gendi peiitii^, et imperim^ cert* 
Charles Gustavus^ when she was temnenxU mffgncottmtMan." St« 
still a young woman, being only tumal. i. 11. Dwuter. 
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Greater and nobler done, and to lay down 

Far more magnanimous, than to assume. 

Riches are needless then, both for themselves, 

And for thy reason why they should be sought, 4S5 

To gain a sceptre, oftest better missed. 
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BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan, m a speech of muek AkUemtg ooiiHiieiidfttion» end^» 
▼ours to awaken in Jeans a passion for glory, byparticularifilng 
varions instances of oonqnests aekiered, and great actions per^ 
formed, by persons at an early pedod of life. Our Loid r^lie«> 
by shewing the yuiity of worldly fame, and the improper meaiM 
by which it is generally attained; and eontrasls with it tbe titie 
glory of religions patienee and Tirtnous' wtedom, as exem|dified 
in the character of Job. Satan jnstifies the^ love of glory from 
the example of God himself, who requires it from all lii^ creatitre». 
Jesus detects the fallacy of this argument, by shewing that> as 
goodness is the true ground on which glory is due to the great 
Creator of all things, sinful man can have no right to it. — Satan 
then urges our Lord respecting his claim to the throne of David ; 
tells him that the kingdom of Judsea, being at that time a pro- 
vince of Rome, cannot be attained without much personal exertion 
on his part, and presses him to lose no time in beginning to reign. 
Jesus refers him to the time allotted for this, as for all other 
things ; and, after intimating somewhat respecting his own pre- 
vious sufferings, asks Satan, why he was so solicitous for the 
exaltation of one, whose rising was destined to be his fall. Satan 
replies that his desperate state, excluding hope, leaves little 
room for fear; and that, as his own punishment was equally 
doomed, he is not interested in preventing the reign of one, from 
whose apparent benevolence he might rather hope for some inter- 
ference in his favour. — Satan still pursues his former incitements ; 
and, supposing that the seeming reluctance of Jesus to reign 
might arise from ignorance of the world and its glories, conveys 
him to the summit of a high mountain, and from thence shews 
him -most of the kingdoms of Asia, particularly pointing out to 
his notice some extraordinary military preparations of the Par- 
thians to resist the incursions of the Scythians. He then informs 
our Lord that he shews him this purposely that he might see how 
necessary military exertions are to retain the possession of king- 
doms, as well as to subdue them at first, and advises him to con- 
sider bow impossible it was to maintain Judtea against two such 
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powerful neighbours as the Romans and Parthians, and how 
necessary it would be to form an alliance with one or other of 
them. He recommends, and engages to secure to him, that 
of the Parthians ; and tells him that his power will thus be de- 
fended against any attempt of Rome, that he will be able to ex- 
tend his glory wide^ and even accomplish, what alone would 
make his throne the throne of David, the restoration of the ten 
tribes, still in captivity. Jesus, having noticed the vanity of 
military efforts or of the arm of flesh, says, that at the appointed 
time for ascending, his aUotted throne he shaU not be slack; 
remarks on Satan's zeal for the deliverance of the . Israelites, 
whose constant^ enemy he had been ; declares their servitude to 
be the reward of their idolatry ; but adds, that at a future time it 
may perhaps please God to restore them to liberty and their 
country. DvmHer, 
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So spake the Son of God, and Satan stood 
A while as mute confounded what to say, 
What to reply, confuted and convinced 
Of his weak arguing, and fallacious drift; 
At length collecting all his serpent wiles. 
With soothing words renewed, him thus accosts. 

I see thou know'st what is of use to know. 
What best to say canst say, to do canst do ; 
Thy actions to thy words accord, thy words 
To thy large heart give utterance due, thy heart 


5' 


10 


5.' '-"•coUecting all his serpent 

wiles. 
With soothing words &c.] 
Thus in Samson Agonistes^ 402. 

—mustering all her wiles, 
With blandtsh'd parlies, &c. 

Dunster, 

10. To thy large heart'] Thus, 
Par. liost, i. 444. 

w hose ?teart, (hough large^ 
Beguiled &c. 

Dunster, 

In both cases Milton seems to 
refer less to the affections, which- 
we now generally understand by 


the heart, than to the intellect^ a 
common Scriptural sense of the 
word. , E, ; 

10. thy heart 

Contains of good, wise, just, the 
perfect shape."] 
Milton, no doubt, by the word 
shape intended to express the 
meaning of the Grreek term iitet, 
but in my opinion il does not at 
all come up to.it, and seems -ra* 
ther harsh and inelegant. There 
are words in all languages, which 
cannot well be translated with-* 
out losing much of their beauty^ 
and even sbmeof their meaning; 
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Contains of good, wise, just, the perfect shape. 
Should kings and nations from thy mouth consult, 
Thy counsel would be as the oracle 


of this sdrt I take the word idea 
to be. Tully renders it by the 
word species with as little success 
in my opinion as Milton has done 
here by nis English shape, Thjjfer. 
Of good, wise, just^ the perfect 
shape. I should rather think it 
expressed from the perfecta forma 
honestatiSf and ike forma ipsa ho* 
nesti of Cicera De Fin. ii, 15. 
Habes undique expletam et pe^ 
fectam, Torquate, farmam honer 
statis, &c. De Off. i. 5. Formam 
quidem ipsam, Marce filij et tan* 
^uam fadem honesU videa ; qpise 
81 oculis cemeretur &c. And the 
more, because he i>endfrsypmia> 
by shape in the Paradise Lost^ 
iy. 848. 

Virtue in her ^l^ipe hour Iot^; 


13. 


-^sthe oracte 


Urim and Thummim, those ora^ 
culous gems 

On Aaron's breasL; ^a] 
Aaron*s breast-plate was a piece 
of doth doubled, of a span square, 
in whiA were set in sockets of 
fipold twelve predous stones bear- 
ing the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel engraven on them, 
which being fix^ to the ephod, 
or upper vestment of the high- 
priest s robes, wa$ worn by him 
on his breacrt on all solemn oc- 
casions* In this breast-plate lite 
IMm and Thuntmim, say the 
Scriptures, were put. And the 
learned Firideaux, after giving 
soxne account of the various 
opinions concerning XJirim and 
TJiummim, says it wffl be saftst 
to hold; that the words Urim 


and Thumnnm meant only the 
divine virtue and power, given 
to the breast-plate in its con- 
secration, of obtaining an oracu- 
loas answer from God, whenever 
counsel was asked of him by the 
high-priest with it on, in such 
manner as his word did direct ; 
and that the names of Urim and 
Thummim were given hereto only 
to denote die cleamess and per» 
ffction, which these oracolio: an* 
swers always carried with them . 
For Ursm signifiieth light, and 
Thummim perfection. But- Mil- 
ton by adding 

■ ■ ■ theee oraetrlous gems 
On Aaron's breas t ■ ■ 

seems to have been of the com- 
mon received opinion among the 
Jewsj that the answer was given 
by the precious stones, that it 
was by the shining and protu- 
berating of the letters in tho 
names of the twelve tribes graven 
on the twelve stones in the breast- 
plate of the high*pria8t» and that 
in them he did read the answer. 
But, ad Dr. Prideaux says, it ap- 
pears jribiii from Scripture, that 
when the high-priest appeared 
before the veil to ask counsel of 
Qod, the answer was given him 
by an audible voice, frpm the 
mercy-seat, which was withia 
behind the veil. 


tongue of seers old 
Infallible : 

The poet by mentioning this after 
tJrim and Thummim seems %o al- 
lude to another opinion of the 
Jews, that the Holy Spirit spake 
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Urim and Thummim, those oraculous gems 

On Aaron's breast ; or tongue of seers old 15 

Iniallible: or wert thou sought to deeds 

That might require th' array of war, thy skill 

Of conduct would be such, that all the world 

Could not sustain thy prowess, or subsist 

In battle, though against thy few in arms. ^0 

These God-like Virtues wherefore dost thou hide, 

Affecting private life, or more obscure 

In savage wilderness ? wherefore deprive 

All earth her wonder at thy acts, thyself 

The feme and glory, glory the reward ^§ 

That sole excites to high attempts, the flame 

Of most erected spirits, most temperM pure 


to the children of Israel duving 
the tabernacle by Urim and 
Thummim, and under the first 
temple by the prophets. . See 
Prideaux^ Connect, part i. book 


ui. 


17. 


-thy skill 


Of conduct would be such,"} 
The meaning is, thy skill in con- 
ducting an army would be such^ 
that &c. 

25. — glory the reward^] Oui 
Saviour having withstood the al- 
lurement of riches, Satan attacks 
him in the next place with the 
charms of glory. Milton might 
possibly t^e the hint of tbiis 
connecting these two temptations 
from Spenser, who in his second 
book of the Faery Queen, repre- 
senting the virtue of temperance 
under the character of Guyon> 
and leading him through various 
trials of his constancy, brings him 
to the house of riches> or 3fam- 
mon's delve as he terms it^ and 

VOL. III. 


immediately after it to the palace 
of glory, which he describes in 
his allegorical manner under the 
figure of a beautiful woman 
called Philotimh Thyer. 
25. — glory the reward 
That sole excites to high at" 

tempts, the flame 
Of most erected spi*rits, &c.] 

Fax mentis iionestoe 
Gloria. Sil. Ital. vL 332. 

The Tempter's praise of glory is 
afterwards corrected by our Lord, 
V. 60. 

This is true glory and renown, when 

God 
Looking on. the earth with appro- 

"bation marks 
The just man, &c. 

The two passages taken together 
should be compared with a beau- 
tiful part of the Lycidas, 70^84, 
to which they bear a striking 
resemblance. Dunsier, 

27- Of most erected spVrits^'} 
The author here remembered 
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Ethereal, who all pleasures else despise 
AH treasures and all gain esteem as dross, 
And dignities and powers all but the highest ? 
Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe ; the son 


so 


Cicero. Pro Archia. Trahimur 
omnes laudis studio, et optiinus 
qnisque maxitne gloria ducitur. 
De Off. i. 8 In maxiniis animis 
splendidissimisque ingeniis ple- 
rumque exsistunt honoris, im- 
perii^ potential, glorias cupidita- 
tes. 

^7. Erected spirits is a classical 
phrase. Magno animo et erecto 
est, nee unquam succumbit ini- 
micis, nee fortunae quidem. Cic. 
Pro Deiotaro, 13. See also Se- 
neca, Epist. ix. And it occurs 
in Par. Lost, i. 679' 

Mammon the least erected spirit that 
fell. 

Dunster. 

Si. Thy years are ripe, and 
over-ripe/] Our Saviour's tempt- 
ation was soon after his baptism, 
and he was baptized when he 
was about ihiriif years of age, 
Luke iii. ^3. And th^ son of 
Macedonian Philip, Alexander the 
Great, had ere these, before these 
years, fvon Asia and the throne 
of Cyrus, the Persian empire 
founded by Cyrus, held at his 
dispose; for Alexander was but 
twenty when he began to reign, 
and in a few years overturned 
the Persian empire, and died in 
the thirty-third year of his age. 
Young Scipio had brought down 
the Carthaginian pride ; for Scipio 
Africanus was no more than 
twenty-four yfears old, when he 
was sent proconsul into Spain, 
and was only between twenty- 
' eight and twenty -nine, when he 


was chosen consul before the 
usual tiitie, and transferred the 
war into Africa. Young Pompey 
quelled the Pontic king, and in 
triumph had rode. In this In- 
stance our author is not so exact 
as in the rest, for when Pompey 
was/ sent to command the war in 
Asia against Mithridates king of 
Pontus, he was above forty, but 
had signalized himself by many 
extraordinary actions in his 
younger years, and had obtained 
the honour of two triumphs be* 
fore that time. Pompey and 
Cicero were bom in the same 
yeur; and the Manilian liaw, 
which gave the command in Asia 
to Pompey, was proposed when 
Cic3ro was in the forty- first year 
of his age. But no wonder that 
Miiton was mistaken in point 
of time, when several of the 
ancients were, and Plutardh him- 
self, who speaking of Pompey's 
three memorable triumphs over 
the three parts of the world, his 
first over Africa, his second over 
Europe, and this last over Asia, 
says, that as for his age, those 
who affect to make the parallel 
exact in all things betwixt him 
and Alexander the Great, would 
not allow him to be quite thirty- 
four, whereas In truth at this 
time he was near forty, ixmuc i% 

rcTt tjy («( fttf «/ KttTtt TMrrm liw 
AXf|«y9^« tf«^ff€«XA»yrif uvr^f xicc 

*r9ti rirrtt^ceaufttc v^^ory/tf, Plut. 
Vit. Pompeii. 
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Of Macedonian Philip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose; young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quelPd 
The Pontic king, and in triumph had rode. • 
Yet years, and to ripe years judgment mature, 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 
Great Julius, whom now all the world admires, 
The more he grew in years, the more inflam'd 
With glory, wept that he had liv^d so long 
Inglorious : but thou yet art not too late. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus replied. 
Tboa neither dost persuade me to seek wealth 


,^s 


40 


34. At his dispose;] Shake- 
speare writes dispase for disposaL 
King John^ a. i. sc. 3. 

Needs must you lay your heart at hii 
dUpote, 

Dunster. 

41. — wept that he had hnd 
so long 

Jngiorious r] 
Alluding to a story related of 
Julius Caesar, that one day read^ 
ing the history of Alexander^ he 
sat a great while very thoughtful, 
and at last burst into tears, and 
his friends wondering at the rea- 
son of it. Do you not think, said 
he, I have just cause to weep, 
ynhen I consider that Alexander 
at my age /had conquered so 
many nations, and I have all 
this time done nothing that is 
memorable? See Plutarch's life 
of Caesar. Others say, it was at 
the sight of an image of Alex- 
ander t^e Great*--animadversa 
apoid HercuUs templum magni 
Jdexandri imagine ingemuit ; et 


quasi pertaesus ignaviam suam, 
quod nihil dum i se memorabile 
actum esset in aetate qua jam 
Alexander orbem terrarum sub- 
egifiset^ &:c. Suetonii Jul. Caes* 
cap. 7' 

44* Thou neither dost persuade 
me to seek wealth 

For empire's sake,] 
This refers to ver. 482, and 427 
of b. ii. Dunster, 

44. Thou neither dost persvade 
me &c.] How admirably does 
Milton in this speech expose the 
emptiness and uncertainty of a 
popular character, and found true 
glory upon its only sure basis. 
the approbation of the God of 
truth? There is a remarkable 
dignity of sentiment runs quite 
through it> and I think it will be 
no extravagance at all to assert, 
that he has comprised in this 
abort compass the substance and 
quintessence of a subject which 
has exercised the pens of the 
greatest moralists in all $fges. 
Thyer. 
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For empire's sake, nor empire to affect 
For glory's sake by all thy argument. . 
For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 


54 


The justness of this remark 
will appear to greater advantage 
by the learned collection out of 
the heathen moralists in the fol- 
lowing note of Mr.Jortin. 

47. For what is glory &c.] The 
love of glory is a passion deeply 
rooted in us, and difficultly kept 
under. Tut xiy«^«|<«p, on TiMm§uw 

says Plato. Helvidius Priscus, 
as Tacitus relates, was possessed 
of all the virtues which make a 
great and a good man. He was 
a Stoic into the bargain, and 
therefore bound by the principles 
of his philosophy to set a small 
value upon the r« <i/» f^' if^tr 
yet erant quibus appetentior fa- 
mse videretur : quando etiam sa- 
pientibus cupido glorise novissima 
exuitur. Hist. iv. 5. As at Rome 
and in Greece a spear, a crown 
of oak or laurel, a statue, a public 
commendation, was esteemed an 
ample recompense for many 
brave actions; so it is as true, 
that not a few of their great men 
were over fond of fame, and 
mere slaves to the love of it. Let 
us see what the philosophers have 
said concerning a greedy desire 
of glory, such a desire of it as 
leads men to make it the ruling 
principle of their actions, and 
incites thet'n to do well only^ or 
chiefly in order to be admired. 
We shall find them condemning 
it, and saying things agreeable 
enough to what Milton puts into 
the mouth, of our .Saviour. lUud 
autem te admoneo, ne eorum 
more, qui non proficere sed con- 


spicivolunt^ facias aliqua. Seneca^ 
epist. V. Qui virtutem suam 
publicari vult, non virtuti laborat, 
sed gloriae. Id. epist. cxiii. C^- 
,venda est glorise cupiditas, is -a 
lesson delivered by one who in 
that particular did not practise 
what he taught De Officiis, i. 

Laudis amore tumes ? sunt certa pia- 

cula, quae te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare li- 

bello. Hot, Epist. i. 1. 

An quidquam stultius, quam quos 
singulos^ jsicut operarios barba- 
rosque contemnas, eos esse ali- 
quid putare universos? Cicero^ 
Tusc. Disp. V. 36, where Dr. 
Davies: Egregium hoc monitum 
Socrati debetur, qui Alcibiadem^ 
in concionem populi prodire ve« 
ritum, ita excitavit: Ov Kotrti^^tmi 

r^fuv ; r9 0y«/<« uwtfv ttvrtv (fhirtif^ 

i Ztfx^ccni?, gri ^« ixunv t«v u rcig 

JUXUHOV flU^UKt6V, CVK 0VV, i^H Xt*" 

x^urrn, oiif*6i A0n*»i»fv tx rcvtatv 
M^^tivrcu I x»t u r«ry kcU^ lut xMTtC" 
^^tfiiTUf, »^» tutt rt^v ni^^oio-fUftti. 

Epictetus, Enchir. xlv. says^ Sn- 
fiu» z'^tK9Tr9fr$s' cv^uet "^yu, ov^iftt 

Ak, tvhv9 zTf^f letvTtv Asyti, — xMt rtf 
ttvTCf nrmyvif xxretytXit rev ivrectvoifV' 
rtg «VT«; zra^ ieivrm* xttr '^J^fyn, cwc 
AweXoyuTM. Signa proficientis 
sunt : neminem vituperate nemi- 
nem laudat, de nemine queritur^ 
neminem incusat^ nihil de seipso 
dicit, — et si quis ipsum laudet^ 
ridet laudantem ipse secum; et 
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The people^s praise^ if always praise unmixed? 

And what the people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, who extol 50 

Things vulgar, and well weigh'd, scarce worth the praise ^ 

They praise, and they admire they know not what. 

And know not whom, but as one leads the other; 

And what delight to be by such extolPd, 

To live upon their tongues and be their talk, 55 

Of whom to be dispraisM were no small praise? 


si vituperet^ nou se purgat. Idem 
apud Stobseum: Ov^ui ^tXcx^- 

aueA«(. Nemo pecuniae amans, 
et voluptatis^ et glori® simul ho- 
mines amatj sed solus honesti 
i^mans. So Plato De Repub. i. 
says, that a fondness of glory is 
as mean a vice as a fondness of 
money. Many such like pas- 
sages might be added^ particu- 
larly from Marcus Aurelius, and 
other Stoical writers. The Stoics, 
though they refused to give fame 
and glory a place amongst good 
things, yet 1 think did not slight 
the esteem of good men : they 
distinguish between gloria and 
claritas. Gloria multorum judi* 
cits constat, elaritas bonorum. — 
[Sed elaritas] potest unius boni 
virl judicio esse cententa. Se- 
neca^ Epist. cii. I cannot for- 
bear inserting here a passage 
from Seneca, which I believe 
will please the reader as much 
as it does me : it relates to that 
fond hope which we writers, 
good, bad, 'and indifferent, are 
apt to entertain, that our name 
and labours shall be immortal, 
and it tells us as elegantly as 
truly what we have to expect. 


Profunda supra nos altitudo tem- 
poris veniet, pauca ingenia caput 
exserent, et in idem quandoque 
silentium abitura oblivioni resi- 
stent, ac se din vindicabunt. 
Epist. xxi. We expect that Time 
should take the charge of our 
writings, and deliver them safe 
to the latest posterity: but he 
is as surly and whimsical as 
Charon : 

i»tabant orantes primi transmittere 

cursum, 
Tendebantque manus ripae ulterioiis 

am ore. 
Navita sed tristin nunc hos, nunc 

accipit iUos, 
A St alios longe suininotos arcet arena^ 

Jortin, 

49. And what the people but a 
herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble^ who eX' 
iol 

Things vulgar, &c.] 
These lines are certainly no proof 
of a democratic disposition in 
our author. Dunsier. 

56. Of whom to be dispraised 
were no small praise ?"} So it is 
in lMilton*s own edition, dis- 
praised ; in most of the others 
it is despised. 

Of whom to be detpu*d were no small 
praise : 

1 3 


us 
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His lot who dares be singularly good, 
Th' intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 


60 


but we have restored the first 
reading for very obvious rea- 
sons. 

b6. See the note, Par. Lost* 
vi. 383. We meet with the 
same noble contempt of low 
unfounded popularitv, similarly 
expressed^ in his Defensio Se^ 
cunda, p. 337* ed. 4to. Lond. 
1753. Laudant, vituperant^ sin^ 
delectu, &c — displicere. Cicero 
had said in his Oration, In Piso- 
nem, c. 29. — quae quidem lauda- 
tio hominis turpi ssimi mihi ipsi 
paene erat turpis. Dunster. 

57* His lot who dares be singu^ 
larly goodJ] A glorious example 
of this singular goodness is ex- 
hibited in die character and be- 
haviour of the Seraph Abdiel in 
the Paradise Lost. And perhaps 
the poet might think it likewise 
his own case, and at this time 
was not without a pleasing re- 
flection upon himself, who dared 
to be as singular in his opinions 
and in his conduct^ as any man 
whatever. 

67* Perhaps however the poet's 
language is on)v classical, sug- 
gested possibly &y Horace's 

sapere aude; &c. 1 Ep. iL 40. 

Martial has the immediate ex- 
pression, 1. xii. ep. 6. 

— sed tu 9ub principe duro, 
Temporibusque xnalis, ausus es esse 
bonas. 

Dunster, 

59, — and glory scarce of few 
is reused."] Seneca would prove 
in his 102d Epistle, that the 


judgment of one good man is 
sufficient to constitute this glory 
or clariiy, as he calls it: for glory 
according to him is the judg^ 
ment of the many, clarity of the 
good. If one good man, savs 
he^ thinks well of me, it is the 
same as if all good men thought 
well of me, because if they all 
knew me, they would all uiink 
as he doth; so that the judgment 
of all is really included in that 
of one. Quia si de me bene irir 
bonus sentit, eodem loco sum, 
quo, si omnes boni idem senti- 
rent ; omnes enim, si me oog^o- 
verint, idem sentient. Far illis 
idemque judicium est. Calion. 

60. This is true glory and re- 
nomn, when God &c.] ' , Here is a 
glory that is solid and substantial, 
expressa (as Tully says) mm 
adumbrata; and that will endure, 
when all the records and memo- 
rials of human pride are perished . 
There is a pretty passage near 
the end of the last book of 
Hieronymus Osorius*s treatise 
De Gloria, where the author is 
considering that honour, which 
consists in tlfe approbation and 
applause of God and angels, as 
a reward of virtue in the life to 
come. Nam si laudatoris ampli- 
tudo ad dignitatis amplificatio- 
nem^ pertinet, quid esse potest 
Christi majestate magnificentius? 
Si verum judicium in certa glo- 
rite ratione requirimus, D^us so- 
lus intimos hominum sensus per- 
spectos habet. Si laudantis con- 
stantiam attendimus, divina mens 
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Looking on th* earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises: thus he did to Job, 
When to extend his feme through heaven and earth, 65 
As thou to thy reproach may^st well remember, 
He ask'd thee, Hast thou seen my servant Job ? 
Famous he was in heav'n, on earth less known ; 
Where glory ^s felse glory, attributed 


nullam in oiqni seternitate potest 
habere mtttationem. Si lucem 
et, celebritatem consideres^ tunc 
clarorum homiimm laudes coram 
omnibus angelis et hominibus 
iUustrabuntur. Si ad diuturni- 
tatem animum advertas, [in ray 
edition it is animadvertai] nullum 
finera sunt ullis unquam sceculis 
babiturae. Quid igitur ilia gloria 
divinius, quam mentes castee in 
ilia ccelesti regione consequen- 
tur? Est enim dignitate lauda- 
toris immensa, spectatorum cele- 
britate clarissima^ diutumitate 
temporis infinita. Calton, 
, The passage of Cicero, alluded 
to by Mr. Calton^ is worth com- 
paring with this place to which, 
as well as to some preceding 
sentiments of our author, it 
bears some resemblance. See 
the Tusc. Quest, iii. % And 
see also the celebrated passage 
of Seneca, De providenti&, 2 
Ecce spectaculum dignum, ad 
quod respiciat intentus operi suo 
fieus! Ecce par Deo dignum^ 
vir fortis cum mal^ fortune com- 
positus, &c. Dunster, 

62. — and divulges him through 
ieaven,'] Sams. Agon. 1248. 

Though fame divulge him &c. 


Lucret. vi. 8. 

Cujus et extiticti, propter divhia re- 

j)erta, 
Divtdgata vetus jam ad cctlum gloria 

feriur, 

Dunster, 

67* He ask*d thee^ Hast thou 
seen my servant Job f] Job i. 8, 
And the Lord said unto Satan, 
Hast thou considered my servant 
Job, that there is none like him in 
the earth, a perfect and an up' 
right man, one that feareth God, 
and esckeweth evil? See too ii. 3. 

69. Where glory is false glory, 
attributed 

To things not glorious, men not 
worthy of fame.'] 
True glory (Tully savs) is the 
praise of good men, tne echo of 
virtue: but that ape of glory, 
the random injudicious applause 
of the multitude, is ofben be- 
stowed upon the worst of actions. 
Est enim gloria solida queedam 
res et expressa, non adumbrata: 
ea est consentiens laus bonorum, 
Incorrupta vox bene jndicantium 
de excellente virtute : ea virtuti 
resonat tanquam imago :— -ilia 
autem, quse se ejus imitatricem 
esse volt^ temeraria atque incon- 
siderata et plerumque peccato- 
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To things not glorious, men not worthy* of fame. 
They err who count it glorious to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to over-run 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault: what do these worthies. 


70 


mm vitiorumque laudatrix, faraa 
popularis^ simulatione honestatis 
formam ejus pulchritudineraque 
corrumpit Qua csecitate hoini-> 
nes, cum quaedam etiam prseclara 
cuperenti eaque nescirent nee ubi 
nee qualia essent, funditus alii 
everterunt suas civitates^ alii ipsi 
occiderunt. Tusc. Disp. iii. ^. 
When Tully wrote his Tuscukn 
Disputations, Julius Caesar had 
overturned the constitution of his 
country, and was then in the 
height of his power ; and Pom- 
pey had lost his life in the same 
pursuit of glory. Of him the 
alii ipsi occiderunt may very 
well be understood. Calion, 

71* They err who count it glo- 
rious &c.] From hence to ver. 
88. We have a just and complete 
character of the great conquerors 
of the world, who instead of 
being, as they have too often 
been, the idols of mankind, 
ought rather to be the principal 
objects of their utmost aversation. 
The character is general, but yet 
not without particular allusions ; 
as when it is said 

-^inust be titled gods. 
Great benefactors of xoankindy de- 
Ii'verersy 

it is in allusion to the titles of 
Theus, Euergetes, and Soter, 
which have oflen been ascribed 
by their sycophants and flatterers 
to the worst of tyrants: and 
when it is said. 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the 
other, 


Alexander is particularly intend-^ 
ed by the one, and Romulus by 
the other, who though better 
than Alexander, yet it must be 
said founded his empire in the 
blood of his brother, and for his 
overgrown tyranny was at last 
destroyed by his own senate. 
And certainly the method that 
Milton has here taken is the best 
method that can be taken of 
drawing general characters, by 
selecting me particulars here and 
there, and then adjusting and 
incorporating them together ; as 
Apelles from the different beau- 
ties of several nymphs of Greece 
drew his portrait of Venus, the 
goddess of beauty. 

71. Here might be an allusion 
intended to Louis XIV. who at 
this time began to disturb Eu- 
rope, and whose vanity was gra- 
tified by titles, such as are here 
mentioned, from his numerous 
parasites. We may here com- 
pare Par. Lost, xi. 691 — 697, and 
789 — 795. Dunster. 

74. — What do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burnt slavgH' 
ter, and instate 

Peaceable nations, neighb'ring, 
or remote, &c] 
Milton saith not a word directly 
of the exploits of those heroes, 
who in pursuit of false glory had 
done what Caesar did. He was 
unwilling perhaps to give his 
readers occasion to reflect, that 
there was a Csesar in his own 
time and country^ whom he had 
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But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter, and inslave 
Peaceable nations, neighboring, or remote. 
Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave behind; 
Nothing but ruin wheresoever they rove. 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pride, and must be titled Gods, 
Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, 
WorshippM with temple, priest, and sacrifice; 
One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other; 


7i' 


80 


praised, admired^ and served. 
Calloft. 

Compare Drumniond^ in his 
Shadow of the Judgment ; 

All live on earth by spoil - - - 

Who most can ravage, rob, ransack, 
blaspheme, 
- Is held most virtuous, hath a worthy** 
name. 

Nor is the description very dis- 
similar which Thucydides gives 
of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece; Er^«c;r«yr« ^^og Xfirruttv, 
«• r. A. lib. i. c. 5. Dunster. 

78. who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin] 
Thus Joel ii. 3. The land is as 
the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilder^ 
ness, Dunster. 

81. Then swell with pride, and 
must be titled Gods, &c.] The se- 
cond Antiochus king of S3n*ia 
was called Antiochus &t»i, or the 
God: and the learned author De 
Epoch. Syro-Macedonum, p. 151, 
speaks of a coin of Epiphanes in- 
scribed 0Mtf Em^ufdvi, The Athe- 
nians gave Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, and his father Antigonus, the 
titles ofEvt^rea Benefactors, and 


^ifrn^H Deliverers. The last was 
a divine title; [see Suidas in 
voce Xtfrfi^:] and they finished 
the compliment by calling their 
head magistrate, instead of jir- 
chon, 'li^sv; 'ZMTn^tff, Priest of the 
Deliverers, Plut in vita Demetrii. 
Calton, 

In Froelick*s Annates resum et 
return Syria there are prmtsr of 
five different coins of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, with the inscription 

The first Antiochus was called 
StfTD^i as was the first Ptolemy 
king of Egypt . Two of the Pto* 
lemies assumed the title of Evi^- 
^mc. The Syracusans, says Di- 
odorus Siculus, lib. ii. S6, with 
one voice saluted Gelon by the 
titles of Benefactor, Saviour, 
King, Evf^yfTQV, xtu JLtm^ttf xcti 
BuviXut. Compare Luke xxii. 25. 
The Athenians received Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, upon his return 
from his expedition to Corcyra, 
with divine honours, and cele* 
brated him in their chorusses as 
*' the only true God :" as tt^ fitn^ 

n »TohifMvrtf f n •vx. urtK Demo- 
chares ap. Athedae, 1. 6. Dunster. 
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Till conqueror Death discoT^ them sotrce men, s6 

Rolling in brutish vices, and defonn'd, 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. 

But if there be in glory ought of good. 

It may by means far diilfeient be attainM 

Without ambition, war, or violence; 90 

By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent. 

By patience, temperance: I mention still 

Him whom thy wrongs with saintly patience borne 

Made famous in a land and times obscure ; 

Who names not now with honour patient Job ? 95 

Poor Socrates (who next^more memorable ?) 

By what he taught ^ad mifferM for so doing. 

For truth's sake suffering death unjust, lives now 


86. Rolling in brutal vices, and 

dtform'd] Com^e CQmu8> 6S, 

c£^ t^hos^ who drink of tbe £a- 

^bianter's cup, and ^ 

, ^rmTQil spiU^ pletutiure in a tfun^l ttjff, 

Giaerafrciqu4QtlyJifi8 tke expro^ 
8ian*Ao roll in , vice, cuoa -omnes 
immini genere-etst^erum it fia^ 
gUiarumnfduienfur. £p.|idFaBi* 
iic» S. -8^ ako hU Oratio JOe 
Haruspic. Respoas* 20^ STf.^ad 
HerenQ.iv.' 19« Dun^ier. 
)i06f iPoor SiKraiei^ (who ^ neat 
more.manorable ?) « &c.] An hero- 
ical character of another kind is 
now opposed to the warlike he- 
roes of antiquity; one who^ 
though a heathen, surpassed 
them all in true wisdom and 
true fortitude. Such indeed was 
the character of Socrates, such 
his rdiance on divine Provi- 
dence, and his resignation to it, 
that he seems to have imbihed 
his sentiments from a source 


'' above the famed Castalian 
spring ;" and while his demean- 
our eminently displays the 
Eeaceable, patient, Christian- 
ke virtues, his language often 
approaches, nearer than could 
bejmagined, to that of the holy 

Knmep. £i rttvrn 0m ^<Am, says 
, T«vrt| ymo'^m, Epictet. Amct^iC. 
lib. i. c. 29. Dunsier. 

98* Uves now 

Equal in famp tq proudest conr 
querors."] 
And therefore the very inge- 
nious author of the vision of 
the Table of Fame has given 
him a place there with Alexan- 
der, and Caesar, and the most 
celebrated heroes of antiquity* 
See the Tatler, No. 81. by Mr. 
Addison. And the no less in- 
genious author of the Temple of 
Fame has made him the prin- 
cipal figure among the better 
sort of heroes. 
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Equal in fame to proudest conquerors. 
Yet if for fame and glory ought be. done^ ; 
Ought sufFerM; if young Afviean for feme . 

His wasted country freed from Punic rage, 
The deed becomes unpraisM, the man at leasts 
And loses, though but verbal, his reward. 
Shall I seek glory then, as vain men seek. 
Oft not deservM ? I seek not mine» but his 
Who sent me% and thereby witness whence I am. 
To whom the Tempter murmuring thua replied^ 
Think not so slight of gk>ry ; therein least 


100 


105 


Much .suff*ring heroes next their 
honours claim. 

Those of less noisy, and less guilty 
fame. 

Fair Virtue's silent train: aupreme 
of these 

Here ever shines the godlike So- 
crates. 

And if Mr. Addison had ccmi- 
pleted his design of writing a 
tragedy of Socrates, his success 
in all prohability would have 
been greater, as the subject 
would nave been better, than that 
of Cato. 

101. — if young African for 
fame 

His wasted country freed from 
Punle'rage,'] 
This shows plainly that he had 
spoken before of the elder Scipio 
Africanus; for he only can be 
said with propriety to haYe freed 
his wasted country from Punic 
rage, by transferring the war 
into Spain and Africa after the 
ravages which Hannibal had 
committed in Italy during the 
second Punic war. 

106. — / seek not mine, but his 

Who sent me\ and thereby wit- 
ness whence J amJ] 


I honour my Father, I seek not 
mine own glory, says our Saviour 
in St. John*s Gospel, viii. 4g» 50: 
and this he urgeUi as a proof of 
his divine mission, vii. 18. He 
thai speaketh of himself, seeifeth 
his own glory : but he that seek' 
eth his glory that' sent him, the 
same is true, and no unrighteous" 
ness is in hinf,^ . . 

. 109.' Think notr so slight qf 
giory ; &uc»2 There . is • nothing 
throiighoul} the whole poem njoce 
expressive of the true character 
of the Tempter than this reply. 
There is in it all the. real fake* 
hood of the father ofiies, and the 
glozing subdety^ of an inaidioua 
deceiver. The urgumeRt is fake 
and unsound, andyet it is .veiled 
over with a certain plausible air 
of truth. The poet has also by 
introducing this furnished him- 
self with an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that great question in 
divinity, why God created the 
world, and what is meant by 
that glory which he expects from 
his creatures. This may be no 
improper place to observe to the 
render the author^s great art in 
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Resembling thy great Father : he seeks glory, 
And for his glory all things made, all things 
Orders and governs ; nor content in heaven 
By all his angels glorified, requires 
Glory from men, from all men good or bad, 
Wise or unwise, no difference, no exemption; 
Above all sacrifice, or hallowM gift 
Glory^ he requires, and glory he receives 
Promiscuous from all nations, Jew, or Greek, 
Or barbarous, nor exception hath declarM ; 
From us his foes pronouncM glory^ he exacts* 
To whom our Saviour fervently replied. 


IIQ 


115 


12Q 


weaving into the body of so short 
a work so raany grand points of 
the Christian theology and mo- 
rality. Thyer, 

118. Promiscuous from all na- 
tions, 2 The poet puts here into 
the mouth of the Devil the ab- 
surd notions of the apologists for 
Paganism. SeeThemistius, Orat. 
xii. de Relig. Valeiit. Imp. tecvrtt 
HfAtl^i yuw^»i &C. p. \GOi War* 
burton. 

See the Divine Legation , b. ii. 
sect. vi. vol. ii. p. 308. ed. 1811, 
and the note on that passage, for 
several instances of persons pro- 
fessing these notions. Dunster, 

121. To whom our Saviour fer-^ 
vently replied,'] As this poem 
consists chiefly of a dialogue be* 
tween the Tempter and our Sa- 
viour, the poet must have la- 
boured under some difficulty in 
composing a sufficient variety of 
introductory lines to the several 
speeches, and it required great 
art and judgment to vary and 
adapt them so properly as he 
hath done to the subject in hand. 


We took notice of a beauty of 
this kind in a note upon ii. 432: 
and here we have another in- 
stance not unworthy of our ob- 
servation. When the Tempter 
had proposed to our Saviour the 
baits and allurements of glory^ 
he was nothing moved, but re- 
plied with great calmness and 
composure of mind, ver. 43. 

To whom our Saviour calmly thus 
replied : 

but now the Tempter reflects 
upon the glory of God, our Sa- 
viour is warmed upon the oc- 
casion, and answers with some 
eagerness and fervour. 

To whom our ^v\g\xt 'ftrvenily re* 
plied. 

And this is perfectly just, and 
agreeable to the true character 
of our Saviour, who was all meek- 
ness and forbearance in every 
thing that related to himself, but 
where God*s honour was con«. 
cerned, was warm and zealous ; 
as when he drove the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple, in- 
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And reason ; since his word all things produced, 

Though chiefly not for glory as prime end, 

But to show forth his goodness, and impart 

His good communicable to every soul 125 

Freely ; of whom what could he less expect 

Than glory^ and benediction, that is thanks, 

The slightest, easiest, readiest recompense 

From them who could return him nothing else. 

And not returning that would likeliest render 130 

Contempt instead, dishonour, obloquy? 

Hard recompense, unsuitable return 

For so much good, so much beneficence. 

But why should man seek glory, who' of his own 

Hath nothing, and to whom nothing belongs 135 

But condemnation, ignominy', and shame ? 

Who for so many benefits receivM 

Turn'd recreant to God, ingrate and false. 

And so of all true good himself despoiPd, 

Yet, sacrilegious, to himself would take 140 

somuch that the disciples applied which spoils the sense of the 

to him the saying of the Psalm- passage. 

ist. The zeal of thine house hath 138. — recreant^ Shakespeare 
eaten me up, John ii. 17. has the word, K. John, act iii. 
128. The slightest, easiest, rea- s. 2. And Spenser, Faery Qu. 
diest recompense'] The same sen- b. ii. c. vi. 28. where Mr. Warton 
timent in the Paradise Lost, iv. observes, that recreant knight is a 
46. term of romance, citing a pas- 
What could be less than to afford sage from the Morte Arthur. 
him praise. Recreant, or recreditusy m the 
'The easiest recompense, and pay him feudal signification, imported the 
thankn, highest degree of treason, base- 
How due. j^ggg^ g^^ cowardice. Du Cange 
ISO. And not returning that"] says, "probrosmn adeo censuit 
We have replaced the reading of vocabulum ut illud describere no- 
the first edition : most of the luerit Radulphus de GlanvilM.'* 
later editions have it Dunster, 

And Jiol returning u^haf-^- 
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That which to God alone of right belongs ; 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace, 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. 

So spake the Son of God ; and here again 
Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin, for he himself 
Insatiable of glory had lost all. 
Yet of another plea bethought him soon. 

Of glory, as thou wilt, said he, so deem. 
Worth or not worth the seefking, let it pass : 
But to a kingdom thou art bom, ordained 
To sit upon thy father David^s throne; 
By mother^s side thy father; though. thy right 
Be now in powerful hands, that will not part 
Easily from possession won with arms: 
Judaea now and all the promisM land, 
ReducM a province under Roman yoke, 
Obeys Tiberius; nor is always ruPd 


145 
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151. Worth or not tporth the 
seeking,] In all the editions which 
I have seen except the first* it is 
printed 

Worth or not worth their seeking, 

but tlie first edition exhibits this 
readings 

Worth or not worth iAe;Mektng. >. 

158. Reduced a province under 
Roman yoke,"] Judsea was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman 
province^ in the reign of Au- 

£8tu8f by Quirinius or Cyrenius, 
m governor of Sjrria; and Co- 
ponius, a Roman of the eques- 
trian orderj was appointed to go- 


vern it under the title of Procu- 
rator of Judsea; our Saviour 
being then (as Dean PrideauK 
says) in the twelfth year of his 
age^ but according to the vulgar 
aera, which begins four years 
later than the true time, it was 
A.D. 8. Nor is always ruVd with 
template sway : and indeed the 
Roman government was not al- 
ways the most temperate. At 
this time Pontius Pilate was pro- 
curator of Juda&a ; and if history 
be true, he was a most corrupt 
and flagitious governor. See par*- 
ticularly Phflo de Legatione ad 
Caium. 

159. It is there related of Pi- 
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With temperate sway ; oft have they violated 160 

The temple, oft the law with foul affronts, 

Abominations rather, as did once 

Antiochus: and think^st thou to regain 

Thy right by sitting still or thus retiring? 

So did not Maccabeus: he indeed 165 

Retired unto the desert, but with arms ; 

And o^er a mighty king so oft prevailed. 


late/that he had erected and de- 165. So did not Maccabeus ^l 
dicated some golden shields to The Tempter had compared the 
Tiberius» not more to do honour profanation of the temple by the 
to the emperor than to vex the Romans to that by Antiochus £pi- 
people. On their petitioning phanes^ king of Syria ; and now 
him to remove them, he is de- he would infer that Jesus was to 
scribed as replying to them with blame for not vindicating his 
much severity^ and as being of country against the one^ as Judas 
an inexorable disposition, m^f^t Maceaoeus had done against the 
mrtXsytrH, «» y^ tuv ^f>ri> «»««■- other. He fled indeed into the 
mK* On this the Jews threat- wilderness from the persecutions 
ened to apply to Tiberius him- of Antiochus, but there he took 
self, whereupon Pilate began to up arms against him, and ob- 
fear; lest his varibus other mis- tained so many victories over his 
conducts should be reported to forces, that he recovered the city 
the emperor. Leg. ad Caium, and sanctuanr out of their handle, 
p. 799* ed. Col. AUob.. josephus, and his family was in his brother 
Antiq. Jud. xviii. 5, speaks of Jonathan advanced to the high 
the murders committed on the priesthood, and in his brothet* 
Jews by Pilate. Dunster, Simon to the principality, and 
160. — oft have they violated so they continued for several de- 
The temple, &c.] scents sovereign pontiffs iind 
As Pompey did particularly with sovereign princes of the Jewish 
several of his officers, who en- nation till the time of Herod the 
tered not only into the holy place. Great : though their fttther Mat- 
but also penetrated into the holy tathias (the son of John, the son 
of holies, where none were per- df Simon, the son of AsmonsfeuiB^ 
mitted by the law to enter^ ex- from whom the family had the 
cept the high-priest alone once name of Asmonasans) was no 
in a year, on the great day of more than a priest of the course 
expiation. And this profanation of Joarib, and dweh at Modin, 
of the temple might well remind which is famous for nothing so 
the author of a former one by much as being the country of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. See 2 the Maccabees. See 1 Maccab. 
Maccab. v. Josephus, Prideaux, &c. 
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That by strong hand his family obtained, 

Though priests, the crown, and David's throne usurped. 

With Modin and her suburbs once content. 170 

If kingdom move thee not, let it /e thee zeal 

And duty: zeal and duty are nc. slow; 

But on occasion's forelock watchful wait. 

They themselves rather are occasion best, 

Zeal of thy father's house, duty to free 175 


171- If kingdom morse thee no^] 
Mr. Dunster 9ays^ that '' kingdom 
here, lik« regnum in Latin, sig. 
nifies kingly state, the circum- 
stances of regal power ; or as our 
author in his political works 
writes, kingship f* and this in- 
terpretation is a very probable 
one. Yet it may not be thought 
unlikely, that if Milton had in- 
tended this sense, he would have- 
used the same word that he 
adopts in his prose works ; and 
it will be quite in accordance 
with his usual style in this poem 
to understand the article before 
kingdom* " If a kingdom move 
thee not, &c.** See the note on 
b. i. 137 ; see also Mr. Dunster's 
note on the Par. Lost, ii. 443, 
where there is a similar Latini«m 
to that in the latter part of this 
verse, lei move thee ^ceaL E. 

17s. But on occasions forelock 
watchful fvailJ] So Spenser per- 
.soni£es Occasion, Faery Queen, 
b. ii. c. iv. St. 4. And in st. 12. 
,Sir Guion, 


fast her hent 


By the hoare locks that hung hrfort 
her eyes. 

Shakespeare in his Othello has, 

To take the safest occasion hy the 
front. 


The Greek and Latin poets de- 
scribe occasion, i. e. time or op- 
portuniiy, in the same manner; 
Thus Phaedrus in his Occasio de^ 
picta, 

€alvu9, comos&fronte^ nudo oorpore. 
Quern d occup^iis teneas ; elapsam 

flemel 
Non ipse possit Jupiter reprehendere. 

And in an epigram, in the An^ 
thologia, on a statue of Time ; . 

*H ^1 »«/*n9 rt xmr s^^tfi wrmfrm^mfn 
nXli; 

TI1US translated by Bergius; 

Quid •crinita autem front monatrat? 
Ut obvia prendar. 
Cur calvum parte est posteriore 
caput ? 
Quod semel oblatum qui me permittit 
abire, 
Copia ei in reliquum non datur 
uUa mei. 

Dunster. 

174. They themselves rather are 
occasion best ;] Alluding evidently 
to Homer's 

E. 

1 75. Zeal of thy father's house, 1 
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Thy country from her heajthen servitude ; 

So shalt thou best fulfil, best verify 

The prophets old, who sung thy endless reign ; 

The happier reign die sooner it b^iqs ; 

Reign then; what canst thou better do the while? iso 

To whom our Saviour answer thus returned. 
All things are best fulfilPd in their due time, 
And time there is for all things, Truth hath said: 
If of my reign prophetic writ hath told, 
That it shall never end, so when begin iS5 

The Father in his purpose hath decreed, 
He in whose hand all times and seasons rolL 
What if he hath decreed that I shall first 
Be tried in humble state, and things adverse. 
By tribulations, injuries, insults, 190 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence. 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting, « 

Psalm Ixix. 9. For the zeal of thine And Claudian^ In Prob. et Olyb. 
house hath eaten me up — applied Cons. 

in St. John ii. 1 7. to the zeal sol, qui flammigeris mundum com- 

niewn by our Lord for the ho- plexus habenis 

nour of nis Father^s house, when Vchm inexhausto redeuntia tascula 

he drove the buyers and sellers motu, &c. 

out of the temple. Dunster, Below, with ver. 189, Be tried 

183. And time there is for all in humble state, and things adverse, 

things. Truth hath said:'i Eccles. compare SiL Ital. iv. 605. 

iiL 1. To every thing there is a ^ 

season, and a time to every pur^ Explofant adversa viros. 

pose under the heaven. And the following lines, Suffer- 

1%7' He in whose hand all times ing, abstaining, &c. ver. I9S — 

and seasons rdL'\ Alluding to Acts 196, may be compared with Par. 

i. 7* It is not for you to know the Lost, xii. 56l— 573. Dunster. 

times or the seasons, which the Fa^ 195. best reign, who first 

iher hath put in his own power. Well hath obeyed ;] 

187* —r^imes and seasons roll.'] Here probably the author re- 

Thus Virgil, i£n. iii. 366. membered Cicero, De Legib. ill. 

sic fau Deum rex 2- Q"^ ^"^ imperat, paruerit 

Sortitur, oo/oi/^tM; vices. aliquando necesse est; et qui 
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Without distrust or doubt, that be may know 
What I can suffer, how obey ? who best 
Can suffer, best can do; best reign, who first 1^5 

Well hath obeyM ; just trial ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. 
But what concerns it thee when I begin 
My everlasting kingdom, why art thou 
Solicitous, what moves thy inquisition ? 900 

Know^st thou not that my rising is thy fall, 
And my promotion will be thy destruction ? 
To whom the Tempter inly rackM replied. 
Let that come when it comes ; all hope is lost 
Of my reception into grace ; what worse ? 205 

For where no hope is left, is left no fear: 
If there be worse, the expectation more 
Of worse torments me than the feeling can. 
I would be at the worst; worst is my port. 
My harbour, and my ultimate repose, no 

The end I would attain, my final good. 
My error was my error, and my crime 
My crime; whatever for itself condemned, 

modeste paret, videtur^ qui ali- Farewell remorse: all good to me ii 

quando imperet, diffnus esse. „ ,,^^^\ 

The same sentiment occurs in ^'^"^ ^ ''"^" "^ «^ «. 

Aristotle, Polit. iii. 4. vii. 1 4. and ' '^^^' 

in Plato, De Legg. vi. as Ursinus 212. ^.^..^and my crime 

and Davies have noted. My crime ; whatever for itself 

206. For where no hope is left, condemned,'] 

is left no fear : &c.'] Milton in This is the pointing in Milton's 

this and the five followinxr verses -o^n edition^ and I conceive the 

plainly alludes to these lines in expression to be ellipttcali and 

that fine soliloquy of Satan's in this to be the meaning. My ^ror 

the beginning of the fourth book was my error, and mtf crime my 

of Paradise Lost, ver. 108. crime; whatever it be, it ii ybr t#- 

So farewell hope, end with hope fare- ^If condemned, and will alUe be 
well fear, punished, &c. 
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And will alike be punish'd, vrhether thou 

Reign or reign not; though to that gentle brow 21^ 

Willingly I could fly, and hope thy reign, 

From that placid asp^t and meek regard^ 

Rather than aggravate my evU state, 

Would stand between me and thy Father^s ire 

(Whose ire I dread more than the fire of hell) tec 

A shelter and a kind of shading cool 

Interposition, as a summer^s cloud. 

If I th^n to the worst that can be haste. 

Why move thy feet so slow to what is best, 

Happiest both to thyself and all the world, 295 

That thou who worthiest art should^st be their Icing ? 

Perhaps thou linger'st in deep thoughts detained 

Of th^ enterprise so hazardous and high; 

No wonder, for though in thee be united 

What of perfection can in man be found, sso 

Or human nature can receive, consider 

217. From that placid aspict] Heul quem tc, nale, aspido ? Tuane 

Spenper, Shakespeare, and die , Waserena 

pS^ of that timeVl believe, uni. ^^^/'c^^;^"^^' 

fonnly wrote aspect thus ac- The following expFession wowW 

cented on the second syllable. Unnd betwem me and thy Father s 

So also Milton in the Par. Lost, ire,^e find m one of Milton'a 

in. 266, where he gives an ex- ca^'l^^st P^^^' ^» *^ ^^«^* «/« 

quisite description of the same M^ ^"f^^^^ **• ^^' 

Divine Person, and not unlike ^« '^««^ '*««** *«* ^'^ <»"' deterved 

that before us; "^^'- ^ ^ 

' Donster. 

His words here ended, tnit bis in$0k 221. .^ shelter and a kind of 

^P^ . . shading cool 

^"*"m Jr^'alTve • *°^ ^''***' ** '"' InterposUioX as a summer's 
To mcxrul man. cloud*'} 

Thu$ Isaiah, (xxv. 4.) addressing 
Compare Vida,C3iristiad, t. 680, Jehovah, terms him a strength to 
who makes Mary, at die foot dt the needy in his distress, a refuge 
the cross particularly re£sT to from the stotm, a shadow fsmi 
our Lord's pladd or meek aspect; the heat. Donster. 
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Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 

At home, scarce viewM the Galilean towns. 

And once a year Jerusalem, few days 234 

Short sojourn ; .and what thence could'st thou observe ? 

The world thou hast not seen, much less her glory, 

Empires^ and monarchs, and their radiant courts^ 

Best school of best experience, quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest actions lead. 

The wisest, unexperienced, will be ever 240 

Timorous and loath, with novice modesty, 

(As he who seeking asses found a kingdom,) 

Irresolute, unhardy, unad venturous : . 

But Iwill bring thee where thou soon shalt quit 

Those rudiments, and see before thine eyes 245 

The monarchies of th^ earth, their pomp and State, 

Sufficient introduction to inform 

Thee, of thyself so apt, in regal arts. 


234. And once a year Jerusa- 
lem, &C.3 At the feast of the 
passover, Luke ii. 41. 

236: The world thou hast not 
seen, muck less her glory^ Again 
ike devil takelh him up into an 
exceeding high mountain, and 
shetveth him all the kingdoms of 
the world, and the glory of them. 
Matt. iv. 8. Dunster. 

238. quickest insight 

In all things that to greatest 
actions leadJ] 
In all the editions, and indeed 
in Milton's oym, it is printed 

quickest t» tight 
"' In all thifigs Ac. 

but we catinot but think it an 
error of the writer or printer. 


and prefer the emendation which 
Mr. Theobald, Mr. Meadowcourt, 
and Mr. Thyer have, unknown 
to each other, proposed, 

quickest insight &c. 

and it was easy for Milton's 
amanuensis (his wife most pro- 
bably) or his printer to mistake 
the one for the other. Those 
are the best and most probable 
emendations, which consist in 
such small alterations.' When 
other, words are substituted, we 
ought to have some better au« 
thority than conjecture. 

242. As he who seekmg^ asses 
found a kingdom] Saul, who seek- 
ing his fadier*s lost asses, came 
to Samuel, and by him was 
anointed king, 1 Sam. ix» 
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And regal mysteries, that thou may^st know 
How best their opposition to withstand* 250 

With that (such pow^r was giv^n him then) he took 
The Son of God up to a mountain high. 
It was a mountain at whose verdant feet 


253. It was a mountain &€.'] 
All that the Scripture saith is, 
that the devil took our Saviour 
up into a high mountain, Luke 
iv. 5. an exceeding high mountain. 
Matt. iv. 8. and commentators 
generally suppose it to be one of 
the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
being surrounded by mountain s^ 
or some mountain near the wil- 
derness, near the place where 
our Saviour was tempted. The 
ancients speak little concerning 
it, but the 'modems conceive it 
to be the mountain Quarantania^ 
as it is now called. That inge- 
nious traveller, Mr. Maundrel, in 
his journey from Aleppo to Je- 
rusalem^ mentioning the plain of 
Jericho, fiays, that (March 29.) 
''^we descended into it, after 
" about five hours* march from 
Jerusalem. As soon as we en- 
tered the plain, we turned up 
" on the left hand, and going 
" about one hour that way, came 
*' to the foot of the Quarantania; 
'^ which they say is the rooun- 
^' tain into which the devil took 
" our blessed Saviour, when he 
" tempted him with that vision- 
ary scene of all the kingdoms 
and glories of the world. It 
is, as St. Matthew styles it, an 
exceeding high mountain, and 
" in its ascent not only difiicult, 
** but dangerous." But this is 
all conjecture, for the Scripture 
has not specified any particular 
place, and the Scripture having 
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(( 


« 


ft 
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not ascertained the place, the 
poet was at liberty to choose any 
mountain, that best suited his 
fancy, for the scene of this vision. 
And accordingly he supposes the 
devil (such power was given him 
then) to carry our Saviour many 
a league up to a high mountain, 
of which he forbears to mention 
the name out of reverence to the 
Scripture, which hath likewise 
mentioned no name ; but by his 
description of it he must mean 
Mount Taurus, as Mr. Thyer and 
Mr. Calton have concurred with 
me in observing; for he describes 
it exactly in the same manner as 
Strabo has described that part of 
Mount Taurus, which divides 
the greater Armenia from Meso- 
potamia, and contains the sources 
of the two rivers. Euphrates. and 
Tigris. Strabo, lib. xi. p. 521. 
edit. Amstel. T« y wf f&nmvttrtf 
{fi^U6T»rdf) fAecXtarei trrtf o Tetv^tq 

•/ Txv MKT^tFdTUfctxf tyKVxXwfinpt 
^orufA6t, xui irvv»irT69rtf «AA«A«ic 
fyyv; xnrtt mr BmiovXttfMV, urct m- 

c Tfi £v^^«n}(, tuu i Tiy^<(. And 
the course of the rivers ^ is de- 
scribed in the same manner by 
Strabo, the Euphrates windingi 
and the Tigris straight and swift 
as an arrow. E<rrt h. fiij^nf i 
Bv^^ttrns, Mtt .fFXuM ^if^f<f*< x^i'*^* 
vK6hi» T» ftt6p», X. r. A. Diony- 
sius, and ouier ancient geogra- 
pherSj give us much the same 
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A spacious plain out-stretchM in circuit wide 
Lay pleasant ; from his side two rivers flow'd, 


255 


description: of the Euphrates he 
says, ver. 797, edit. Wells, 

UM*^«t •« WT»» ««, 3r«Xif i* ayzmmt 
Avmv iic>j«i*« ». 4*. X« 

And for the same reason, as 
Lloyd has remarked in his Dic- 
tionary, it is called vagus Eu- 
phrates by Statius, and Jlexuosus 
by Martianus Capella. Of the 
Tigris Dionysius says, 

T#» h fiir ut moym$f ^trafutf uMt^rH 
Tiy^it WffuTfif pt^treu, ». r. X. 

And as to the fertility of the 
country, Milton copies after Dio- 
nysius, but contracts his descrip- 
tion. 

Otf /U9 rsi xtimt Y* nfMttt ifinrav 
fiot/vnt, 

T$m •» «MfiM m^9ft$ irtXij, t» fut «i£ii* 
TlHtiff IV ^ ffifvt itmithmti », r. X. 

S53. Mount Masius, or any 
projecting elevation of that ridge 
of Mount Taurus, which Bp. 
Nekton describes, would have 
been no improper point for view^ 
ing a great part of this geogra- 
phical scene. Milton might there- 
fore be reasonably supposed to 
have followed Strabo, as above 
cited; and indeed ^rom his side 
two rwers flowed seems almost 
an esact translation of WTtv$tf 
«^«Tf^«f ft^vnf, &c. (although it 
appears from other parts of Stra« 
bio's work that he did not mean 
tiiat the iowrees of th« Euphyate$ 


and Tigris were in the northern 
boundary of Mesopotamia.) — 
But still I concdve that this was 
not the exact spot which Milton 
had select^ in his mmd for his 
specular mount. In Par. Lost he 
fixed upon Mount Niphates afli 
the place for Satan to alight 
upon, and thence to survey 
Eden. And this was certahily 
owing to his considering it the 
most elevated range of uiis part 
of Mount Taurus, which he col- 
lected from Strabo, who, having 
traced the course of the moun- 
tain north-east from the Eu- 
phrates, and having described 
the Gordyaean mountain^ (the 
part of Mount Taurus before 
mentioned) as being higher than 
any parts he had before con- 
sidered, says, that it then rises 
still higher, ami is called Ni- 
phates. I'he poet's object in this 
part of Par. Reg. was certainly 
to select a point of Mount Tau- 
rus inclining to the south-east, 
but sufficiently central and ele- 
vated to command the Caspian 
sea, Artaxata, and other places 
specified, that lay directly, or 
nearly, north. Mount Niphates 
suited his purpose, and will be 
found, I imagine, to agree ^r- 
lectly with idl his descriptions: 
and it rises immediately above 
Assyria, which is the first coun- 

S shewed to our Lord. As to 
at is said thatyVom Us side two 
rwers flowed, the Tigris, it is 
agreed, rose in the southern side 
of this mountain; and several 
ancient authors supposed the 
Euphrates and Tigris to sprhig 
fk^oD/i the sattle source. SoSalliist 
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Th^ one winding, tb^ other straight, and left between 

Fair champain with less rivers intervein'd, 

Then meeting joinM their tribute to the sea: 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine; 259 

With herds the pastures throngM, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities and high tow^r^d, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest monarchs, and so large 

The prospect was that here and there was room 

For barren desert fountainless and dry. 

To this high mountain top the Tempter brought 265 

Our Saviour, and new train of words began. 

Well have we speeded, and o^er hill and dale, 
Forest and field and flood, temples and towers. 


in a fragment preserved by Se- 
neca; Boethius, Cons. Philosoph. 
lib, v.; Lucan, iii. 256. And 
Strabo himself places one prin- 
cipal source of the Euphrates in 
Mount Abus, at no considerable 
distance north of Mount Nipha- 
tes. And had the spectators here 
been placed on any point of 
Taurus immediately at the head 
of Mesopotamia, the plain at 
their feet would have been only 
Mesopotamia $ whereas the poet 
distij^uishes between this^ which 
he terms fair champain mtk less 
fivers interveiued, and his great 
plain at the foot of that vast 
range of Mount Taurus^ of which 
Kipbates may be considered as 
the highest and most central 
point; and this plain he de- 
scribes as a spacious plain oui- 
stretched tn circuit mde. Perhaps 
the word interveined, ver. 257, 
may be our clue to a passa^, 
which wa» visry probably in Mil- 
tc»l's mind in this placf. Quintus 
Curtius^ lib. v. c. 1^ speaking of 


the great fertility of the country 
between the Euphrates and Ti- 

frls, says. Causa fertilitatis est 
umor, qui ex utroque amne 
manat toto fere solo propter ve- 
nas aquarum resudante. Dunsler. 
261. Huge cities and high 
iowyd."] So also in the L* Alle- 
gro, 

Toured Htiet please us then. 

Turritof urbes is very common 
amongst the Latin poets. Thyer. 

£vsrv^y»( sr«A<s is no less com- 
mon with the Greek authors. 
Dunster. 

264. For barren desert foun- 
tainless and dry.'] Fountainless, a 
word of much effect, was pro- 
bably suggested by the Greek 
«irv^^«€. Diodorus Siculus terms 
Arabia Deserta %^ii^ tuu ttrvi^df, 
and Strabo Calls the most south- 
em parts of Mesopotamia «yv^^« 
Mtu AvT^M. Dunster, 

268. — temples and towers,'] 
This is a frequent combination 
in the old metrical Mmances. 
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Cut shorter many a league; here thou behold'st 

Assyria and her empire's ancient bounds, 270 

Araxes and the Caspian lake, thence on 

As far as Indus east, Euphrates west, 

And oft beyond ; to south the Persian bay. 

And inaccessible th' Arabian drought: 

Here Nineveh, of length within her wall 275 

Several days' journey, built by Ninus old, 

Of that first golden monarchy the seat, 


Milton has it again, b. iv. 34. 
and in the Sonnet when the as- 
sault rvas intended to the city ; 

when temple and tower 
Went to the grouiid*- 

T. fVarton. 


^69. 


•here thou behoUtst 


Assyria and her empire's ancient 
bounds,'] 
A fitter spot could not have been 
chosen to take a view of the As- 
syrian empire and its ancient 
bounds, the river Araxes and the 
Caspian lake to the north, the 
river Indus to the east, the river 
Euphrates to the west, and oft 
beyondj as far as to the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the south the 
Persian hay and the deserts of 
Arabia, 

274. — /Ae Arabian draught ;] 
This figure of speech is equally 
bold and of fine effect If we 
adopt the reading of the elder 
editions of Silius Italicuis, xiv. 
74, we find the very phrase. 

HiCy contra lAbycamque tUim cau- 

rosque furentes, 
Cernit deyexas Lilibaeon nobile che- 

las. 

And surely there is a prosaic 


flatness in the other reading, 
Libyamque siium, totally incon- 
sistent with the rest of the de- 
scription. Dunster, 
^ 275. Here Nineveh, &c.] This 
city was situated on the Tigris, 
of length, as Mr. Sympson says 
he means of circuit, within her 
wall several days' Journey, and ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, lib. 
ii. its circuit was sixty of our 
miles, and in Jonah iii. 3. it is 
said to be an exceeding great at^ 
ofthreedays*Journet/,twentymileB 
being the common computation 
of a day's journey for a foot- 
traveller: built by Ninus old, and 
after him the city is said to be 
called Nineveh ; of that first golden 
monarchy the seat^ a capit^ city 
of the Assyrian empire, whicn 
the poet styles golden monarchy, 
probably in allusion to the golden 
head of the image in Nebuchad- 
nezzar*s dream of the four em- 
pires; and seat of Salmanassar, 
who in the reign of Hezekiah 
king of Judah carried tlie ten 
tribes captive into Assyria, seven 
hundred and twenty-one years 
before Christ, so that it might 
now be properly called a long 
captivity. 
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And seat of' Salmanassar, whose success 
Israel in long captivity still mourns ; 
There Babylon, the wonder of all tongues* 
As ancient, but rebuilt by him who twice 
Judah and all thy father David's house 
Led captive, and Jerusalem laid waste, 
Till Cyrus set them fipee ; Persepolis 


S8Q 


SSO. There Bahyhn, &c.] As 
Nineveh was situated on the river 
Tigris, so was Babylon on the 
river Euphrates; the wonder of 
aU tongues, for it is reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world; as ancient as Nineveh, 
for some say it was built by Be- 
^tts, and others by Sero ramis, 
the one the father, and the other 
the wife, of Ninus who built Ni- 
neveh; but rebuilt by him, who- 
ever built it, it was rebuilt, and 
enlarged, and beautified, and 
made one of the wonders of the 
world by Nebuchadnezzar. (/* 
not this great Babylon that I have 
built, &c. Dan. iv. 30.) foho twice 
Judah led captive, in the reign 
of Jehoiachin, 2 Kings xxiv. and 
eleven years after in the reign of 
Zedekiah, and laid waste Jeru^ 
salem, 2 Kings xxv. in which 
desolate condition it lay many 
years, till Cyrus set them free, 
and restored the Jews to their 
country again, Ezra i. and ii. 

280. — the wonder ofalltongues,] 
That Babylon was reckoned 
among the seven wonders of the 
world is ascribed by Strabo, 1. 
xvi. p. 738. to the great height 
and solidity of its walls ; their 
height indeed Diodorus Siculus 
describes as incredible to those 
^mIio had only heard it reported, 
1. ii. Pomponius Mela term« 


Babylon urbs mirce magnitudinis, 
1. i. c. 2. See also Quintus Cur- 
tius, 1. V. c. 1. and Herodotus, 
1. i. c. 84. Ed. Wesseling. Dun^^ 
ster, 

284. Persepolis 

His dty there thou seest, Arc] 
The city of Cyrus, if not built 
by him, yet by him made the 
capital city of the Persian em- 
pire : and Bactra there, the chief 
city of Bactria, a province of 
Persia, famous for itsfruitfulness; 
Virg. Georg. ii. 136. 

Sed neque Medorum sylvse, ditisBima 
terra, ^ 

Nee pulcher Ganges, atque aiiro 
turbidus Herpius, 

Laudibus Italiae certent, n<m jB«c4ff 
neque Indi Ac* 

Ecbatana, the metropolis of Me^ 
dia, her structure vast there shows, 
and the ancient historians speak 
of it as a very large city ; He» 
rodotus compares it to Athens, 
lib. i. cap. 98. and Strabo calls it 
a great city, ftsymXn «i^> lib. xi. 
p. 522. and Polybius says that it 
greatly excellied other cities in 
riches and magnificence of build* 
ings, lib. X. [See also Judith i. 9. 
and Prideaux, parti.b. I. DuH' 
ster,^ And Aecaiompylos her 
hundred gates, the name signifies 
a ci^ widi an hundred gates^ and 
so the- capital chy of Parthia was 
called, "KiMiTi^MirvX** t* wf TUt^- 
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His city there thou seest, and Bactra there ; 
Ecbatana her structure Tost there shows, 
Aad Hecatompylos her hundred gates ; 
There Susa by Cboaspes, amber stream. 
The drink of none but kings; of later fame 


^85 


hmun fittnXMf, Strabo, lib. xL 
p. 514u as was likewise Thebes 
in Egypt for the same reason. 
There Susot, the Shushan of the 
holy; Scriptures, the royal seat 
of the kings of Persia, who re- 
sided here in the winter and at 
Ecbatana in the summer^ by Cho^ 
aspes, situated on Ae river Cho- 
aspes, or Eulaeus, or Ulai as it is 
called in Daniel, or rather on 
the confluence of these two rivers, 
which meeting at Susa form one 
IppeAter river, sometimes called 
by one name, sometimes by the 
other, amber stream, see the same 
expression and the oondosion of 
the note on Paradise Lost, iii. 
S59» the drink of none but kings, 
of which we will say nothing, 
as it is so fully discussed in a 
note by Mr. Jortin. 

289. The drink of none but 

inngs /] If we examine it as an 

historical problem, whether the 

kings of Persia alone drank of 

Ghaaspes, we shall find great 

season to determine in the nega* 

tive. 1 . We have for that opinion 

the sileaee of nuuiy authors, by 

whom we might have expected 

to have found it confirmed, had 

they known of any such custom. 

Herodotus, Strabo, TibuUus, Au- 

aoBius, Maxioius Tyrius, Aristi- 

des, Plutarch, Pliny the elder, 

Athenssus, Dionjrsius Periegetes, 

Eustatluus, have mentioned Cho- 

aspsi (or Eulsins) as the drink 

of die kings of Persia or 


or have called it fianXaun vim^, 
regia lympha, but have not said 
that they alone drank of it I 
say Choaspes or Eukeus, because 
some make them the same, and 
others counted them different 
rivers. The silence of Herodo- 
tus ought to be of great weight, 
because he is so particular in his 
account of the Persian affiiirs; 
and next to his, the silence of 
Pliny, who had read so many au- 
thors, is considerable. 2. Though 
it can hardly be expected that « 
negative should be proved any 
other way than from the silence 
of writers, yet so it happens that 
iElian, if his authority be ad- 
mitted, affords us a full proof 
that Choaspes might be drunlc 
by the subjects of the kings o£ 
Persia. T«Tf «X^« if «^i« u^tf rf 
Si((t| •'•^vTf AfMEf Met leAtf^AVfMtf wir 
9rAii^«f^f y«, iMt« •!;» Mti y}«( nK*XAi4u 
%• ix T0V XMBnr««. E^ru V fv Tt9s 

u Tti $^u vi^^ tit r*« X*Mrw¥f imc 
if fitu-iXu wtM. Kmi tufih rti 
/8(«%v Km ^urnwH i;^'- Ewitt ttw 
r«t;r* i Sf({iK, fuu tvt^ytrnt r«v 2*9Ttt 
tt^atf, iu «y «^«fAftr« ry if^$ *^ 
f&n tKKf* fv^f^. In the carriages 
which JolUttoed Xerxes, there were 
abundance of things which served 
oultf for pomp and ostentation; 
there was also the water of Cho- 
aspes. The army being oppressed 
wUh thirst in. a desert pU^ee, and 
ths carriages not being yet come 
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Built by Emathian, or by PafTthrao band^, 
The great Seteucia^ Kistbis, acid there 


tg^ 


up, it was proclaimed^ thai if any 
one had of the water q/* Choaspes^ 
he should give it Xerxes ta drink. 
One was found who had a Utile, 
and that not sweet. Xerxes drank 
itf and accounted him who gave it 
kim d benefactor, because he kad 
perished with thirst, if that liiile 
had not been fottnd. Var. Hist, 
xii. 40. S. Mention is made in« 
' deed by Agathocles of a certain 
water, which none bat Persian 
kings might drink s and if any 
other writers mention it, they 
take it fh>m Agathocles. We 
find in Athenaeus: Atw^mAh; f» 
Tlt^tttg ^fto'tf UfHt KM )c^vwf »«- 

iC^ofcDKoyfti, KM fttiiiim wtfUf tut 
. «BtfT«v n ^y«v fltt^tXiet Km t«v v^ir^ 
CvT«T*y ««Mr«v ratf vtuimr r»9 ^ 
oXAa^v utf rtf w^9^, tf«MT0$ if ^nftm. 
Agathocles says, that there is in 
Persia a water called golden, 
that it is seventy streams, that none 
drinks of it except the king and 
his eldest son; and that tf anf 
other person does, death is the 
punishmen t. See H erodotus ^ edit. 
Gronov. p. 594. where this pas- 
sage is to be found. 4. It ap- 
pears not that the golden water 
knd Choaspes were the same. 
Eustathius, transcribing from 
Agathocles, says : r# wtc^tt Tlt^ntii 
XfVT^vf K»X4oftfff vi»^, 0frf( i)f 

rtt, %ietnf en ^« fUta-iXivi, mm « rt^ 
TtfM^d^y ctxtrcff «^MC9r«T0$* Tory W 
jeXAiwv u Tff vtn, iiefdrtg i ^ii^iflt. — ^ 
£i)Tvtwy % u Km t6 X««0-^fi«y ^^^, 

fi»TtXtOfy r^tuvtfif iittrifMvr Kn^«t i^<^ 
iiA«ff-«. 7^ Persians had a wa- 
iet edUed gold^ 8id. Quate, whe* 


ther the water of Chdaspes, which 
the Persian king drank in his ea;- 
pedUhns, ma» fordMen to aU 
others under the same penalty, 
Eustathius in Homer, iHad. f. 
p. 1301. Ed. Basil. 5. It may 
be granted, and it is not at att 
improbable, th«t none beside* 
the king might drink of thaiC 
Water of Choaspes, whidi wa* 
boiled and barrelled up for hia 
use in his military expeditions* 
6. Solinus indeed, who is a fVi- 
volous writer, say», Ch&aspet iti^ 
dulcis est, ut Persici reges qoam- 
diu intra ripas Persidis fluit, solitf 
sibi ex eo pocula vendicarint. 
7* Milton, considered as a poet, 
with whose purpose thefabuloo8> 
suited best, is by no means to be 
blamed for what he has ad- 
yanced ; and even the authority 
of Solinus is sufficient to justify 
him. Milton, when he calls 
Choaspes amber stteam; seems to 
have had in view the goiden 
water of Agathocles and of his 
transcribers. Jortin. 

In Lucian's Neryomaniis the 
Wdter of the Choaspes appears to 
have been highly esteemed fbc 
lustration, a cfrcumstance not 
elsewhere m>eYrtioned of that rivet 
by any writer. Ed. Reitz^. i. p. 
465. sect. 7. This was on ac- 
count of its purity or clearness* 
All Mr. Jortin's proofil, and many 
more, are to bo seen ki Brisso<> 
man, De prineipat I'efs. 1. i. 
p. 5<^. seqi. ed. Commelin. 1595. 
Svo. T. WarMtf. 

Herodotus says ot tfatf Ch<»M 
aspes, «•• fuvf^ wtfu fim^htuf, mm 
«ix;t«9 4$20§9 it^Mfu^. L. i. pi 89. 
ed. We«B«lit^. Is h impossfbie 
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Artaxata, Teredon, Ctesiphon, 
Turning with easy eye thou may^st behold. 
All these the Parthian, now some ages past. 
By great Arsaces led, who founded first 
That empire, under his dominion holds. 
From the luxurious kings off Antioch won. 


295 


that a corrupt reading of this 
author gave rise to tiie whole 
fable of none hut kingi drinking 
of this water, when the true 
history was that the kings of 
Persia drank of 7/0 river but this; 
for ft6ff90s has been found here 
instead of /««vfMk? E, 

289. —of later fame ^c:\ Ci- 
ties of later date, built by Ema- 
ihian, that is Macedonian, the 
successors of Alexander in Asia, 
or by Parthian, hands, the great 
Seleucia, built near the river Ti- 
gris by Seleucus Nicator, one of 
Alexander's captains, and called 
great to distinguish it from others 
of the same name; jVm£ft5, an- 
other city upon the Tigris, called 
also Antiochia, Antiochia, quam 
Nisibin vacant. Plin* Nat. Hist, 
lib. vi. sect, I6, Artaxata, the 
chief city of Armenia, seated 
upon the river Araxes* Juxta 
Araxem. Artaxata. Plin. lib. vi. 
sect. 10. Teredon, a city near 
the Persian bay, below the con- 
fluence of Euphrates and Tigris, 
Teredon iwfra confiuentem £ti- 
phraiis et Tigm. Plin. lib. vi. 
sect. 32. Ctesiphon near Seleu- 
cia, the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
p. 743. All these cities, which 
before belonged to the Seleucidse 
o^ Syro-Macedonian princes, 
8<wietimes called kings of Antioch^ 
from. their usual place of resi- 
dence, are now under the domi- 


nion of the Parthians, whose em- 
pire was founded by Arsaces,-^ 
who revolted from Antiochus. 
Theus, according to Prideaux, 
two hundred and fifty years be^ 
fore Christ This view of the 
Parthian empire is much more 
agreeably, and poetically de- 
scribed than Adam*8 prospect of 
the kingdoms of the world from 
the mount of vision in the Para- 
dise Lost, xi. 385 — 411: but 
still the anachronism in this is 
worse than in the other : in the 
former Adam is supposed to take 
a view of cities many years be-, 
fore they were built, and in the 
latter our Saviour beholds cities, 
as Nineveh, Babylon, &c. in their 
flourishing condition many years 
after they were laid in ruins; 
but it was the design of the 
former vision to exhibit what 
was future, it was not the design 
of the latter to exhibit what was 
past. 

29^. — great Arsaces"] Justin 
describes Arsaces, vir, sicut in* 
certse originis, ita virtutis ex- 
pertae, 1. i. c. 4. and again, c. 5. 
ArsaceS; non minus memorabilia 
Parthis, quam Persis Cyrus, Ma- 
cedonibus Alexander, Romania 
Romulus^— cujus memoriae hunc 
honorem Parthi tribuerunt, ut 
omnes exinde reges suos Arsacis 
nomine nuncupent. Dunster, 

297- — the luxurious kings of 
Antioch'] No particular luxury 
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And just in time thou com'st to have a view 
Of his great pow'r; for now the Parthian king 


seems laid by history to the 
charge of Antiochus Theus^ 
though the profligate conduct of 
the governor ^f Parthia under 
him caused the revolt of Arsaces. 
See Prideaux^ part ii. b. 2. Nor 
are any luxurious excesses re- 
corded of Seleucus, son of Anti- 
ochus, who carried on the con- 
test with Arsaces. Antiochus 
the Greats the next king of Syria 
who attempted to recover Par- 
thia, did indeed give himself up 
to luxury^. but not till he was 
above fifty years old, (tiivj, 
L zxxvi.) and when he had al- 
ready ceded Parthia and Hyrca- 
nia to the son of the great Ar- 
saces. But Milton had probably 
in his mind the history of the 
abandoned conduct and dissipa- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
which procured him the name 
of Epimanes, or the Madman, 
instead of ibat which he had 
himself assumed of Epiphanes, 
or the Illustrious. See Polyb. 
apud Athenaeum, 1. v. Dunster, 

S98. And just in time thou 
cornst to have a view 

Of his great pow'r ;] 
Although Milton in this tempt- 
ation had no less a scene at his 
command than all the empires 
of the world, yet being sensible 
bow . incapable his subject was 
of poetic decoration in many 
other parts pf it, and considering 
tooj very probably, that a geo- 
graphic description of kingdoms, 
however varied in the manner 
of expression and diversified with 
little circumstances, must soon 
grow tedious, he has very judi- 


ciously thrown in this digressive 
picture of an army mustering for 
an expedition, which he has exe- 
cuted in a very masterly man- 
ner. The same conduct he has 
observed in the subsequent de- 
scription of the Roman empire 
by introducing into the scene 
prsetors and proconsuls marching 
out to their provinces with troops^ 
lictors, rods, and other ensigns 
of power, and ambassadors mak- 
ing their entrance into that im- 
perial ci^ from 9II parts of the 
world. There is great art and 
design in this contrivance of the 
author's, and the more as there 
is no appearance of any, so natu- 
rally are the parts connected* 
Thyer. 

Thus in the Phcenissae of Eu- 
ripides, where Antigone has 
ascended the tower to behold the 
Grecian army, her conductor says 
to her, 

—Justin time 
Yon mount the turret ; the Pelasgian 

host 
Is DOW in motion Wodhull, 

Dunster, 

299» —/or now the Parthian 

king 
In Ctesiphon hath gather d ail 

his host'2 
When . Strabo mentions Ctesi- 
phon, lib. xvi. p. 743. which we 
quoted before, he says that the 
Parthian kings made it their 
winter residence; and he de- 
scribes it as a place able to con- 
tain a vast multitude, and all pre- 
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In Ctesiphon hath gatberM all his host soo 

Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild 

Have wasted Sogdiana ; to her aid 

He marches now in haste ; see, though from &f » 

His thousands, in what martial equipage 

They issue forth, steel bows, and shafts their arms so5 

Of equal dread in flight, or in pursuit ; 

All horsemen, in which fight they most excel ; 

See how in warlike muster they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons, and wings. 


parations and provisions for t^em: 
and therefore the poet might well 
suppose the Scythians at this 
time to have made an incursion 
into Sogdiana, which was the 
province next adjoining to them, 
and the Parthian king to have 
assembled a great army at Cte- 
siphon in order to oppose them. 

SO?. — /o her aid 

He marches now in haste ;]] 
In the Charon or Ewi^x^xwfvis of 
Lucian, Mercury in a similar 
manner shews, and describes to 
Chaion, Cyrus marching on his 
expedition against Croesus : km 
yvf $?<Mm69ri txi Aviuit tctxtt, iff 

c. 9* The Dialogue resembles in 
other respects this part of our 
author*s poem. Mercury, to gra- 
tify Charon in a short time with 
a full view of what is passing in 
the world, devises a specular 
mount, rn* Itcanfl rKOTnv, on pur- 
pose, by piling Pelion on Ossa, 
and CBta and Parnassus on these. 
Thence he shews him an <mt~ 
stretched prospect of land and 
water, ynv tt^XXh^, xm 9^, xm 9r«- 
TOfuvg. Charon afterwards de« 
sires to see Nineveh and Baby-^ 


Ion. The first Mercury tells him 
has been so completely destroyed, 
that no traces of it remain : the 
second he shews him, and de- 
smbes it as ttMrv^y^t and tw fuyM^ 
9^(<C«x*v (ij^vm) like oar Poets, 
huge cities and high-towered. Dun- 
ster. 

305. — steel bows and shaft* 
their arms. 

Of equal dread in flighty or in 
pursuit; &c.] 
Thus Catullus terms them sagit- 
tiferos Parthos, Ep. xi. and Dio- 
nysius describes them as «i^m, 
«yxvA«T«(«i. Perieges, 1040. and 
as habituated from their infancy 
to archery and horsemanship, 
ibid. 1044. Dunster. 

509. In rhombs and wedges,'] 
Rhombs is a word formed froBi 
the Greek f«^C««, or Latin rhom^ 
bus, a f^re of four sides, which 
being converted into one of three 
makes a wedge. In re nrilitari 
etiam transformatum in trique- 
trum, cuneum seu rostrum vo- 
camus. Rob. Stephens. In Greek 
it was called f^fJUttins f «A«v(. 

309. See Vegetius, 1. iii. 29. 
And for the effect produced by 
the wedge, Ceesar, Bell. Gall. J. 
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He look'd, and saw what numbers msnodberlesB si^ 
The city gates out-pour'd, light armed troops 
In coats of mail and military pride ; 
In mail their horses clad, yet fleet and strong. 
Prancing their riders bore, the flow'r and choice 
Of many provinces from bound to bound ; 915 

From Arachosia, from Candaor east. 
And Margiana to the Hyrcanian cliffs 


vi. ad finem. Virgil also men- 
tions the wedge, Mn, xU. 470. 
And Sutitts, Theb. x. 470. The 
half "moon was the wmmfLmn f «- 
A«y|> in the form of a half mooQ, 
the wings being turned back- 
wards, and the main body pre- 
sented to the enemy ; it was also 
called xv^tn or iMiAf, being con- 
vex and hollow. Statius alludes 
to this form, Tkeh. v. 145. And 
Siliiis Italicus, iv. 319. Fronti- 
nus says, that by this Scipio over- 
came Asdrubal, Straiag. 1. ii. c. 
3, 4. The wings are the »i(«v» 
of the Greeks, and the ala or 
eomua of the Latins. Dumter. 
310. — what numbers number- 
less'\ A manner of expression 
this, though much censured in 
our author, very familiar with 
the best Greek poets, .^chyl. 
Prom. 904. 

Persae, 682. 

Thyer. 

Thus Lucretius, iii. 799- and 
X. 1053. 
ItMumero nusnero> 

Milton has a similar expression. 
Par. Lost, iii. 346. 
Loud as from numbers without number. 

Punster. 


311. The dty gates ottt'poitr%] 
This is VirgiFs 

flenie 

AgmkM tefundmnt portie « 

jBn. vi* 121. 

And see Georg. ii. 46l. 

U ghi arm'i troopt. 

So Virgil, Greorg. iv. 314. 

PritDa leves ineunt si quando pmsMa 
Parthi. 

Dunster. 

313. In mail their horses chd,*] 
That this was the practice among 
the Parthians we leam from 
Justin, xli. 2. Munimentum ipsis 
equisque loricse plumatse sunt, 
quae utrumque toto corpore te- 
gunt: and from Appian, De Bdl. 
Parth. §t $* l^nei tcarttifi^fiv^iHM* 

313. And plutarch, in his ac- 
count of the defeat of Crassus by 
the Parthians, says, that, on 
suddenly throwing off the cover- 
ing of their armour, they seemed 
all on fire from the glittering 
brightness of their helmets and 
breastolates, of Margian steel, 
and m>m the brass and iron 
trappings of their Jborses* We 
may compare with our ao^r^fl 
description in this place a pas- 
sage of Claudian, In Rufin. ii. 
351. Dunster, 

SI 5. Of many provinees fnm 
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Of Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales, 

From Atropada and the neighbMng plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the south S90 

Of Susiana, to Balsara's haven. 

He saw them in their forms of batde ranged, 

How quick they wheePd, and fly^ing behind them shot 


hound to bound /] He had meii'- 
tioned before the principal cities 
of the Parthians^ and now he 
recounts several of their pro- 
vinces: Aracosia near the river 
InduSy fuxt* '^^^ I'^v «-«m^Mv «- 
rmfun* Strabo, lib. xi. p. 5X6. 
Candaor, not Gandaor as in some 
editions^ I suppose the Candari, 
a people of India mentioned by 
Phny^ Ub. vi. sect 18. who are 
different^ Father Harduin says^ 
firom the GandarL These were 
provinces to the ecut, and to the 
north Margiana and Hyrcania, 

m /^•p^f wAf v^ r9v Tkv^av, Strabo, 
lib. 11. p. 72. and mount Caucasus, 
and Iberia, whic'h is called dark, 
as the country abounded with 
forests, Iberi saltuosos locos in- 
^olentes. Tacitus, Annal. lib. vi. 
Atropatia lay west of Media, fii 
9$ fMywAif Mmitf 7F09f iva-if. Strabo^ 
lib. zi. p. 593. Adiabene was the 
western part of fiabylonia^ «^« 
i% 3vn«« AittAnfn, and Strabo says 
was a plain country^ ms fin 9vv 
AitJitms i wAwrm wt^mt tvrt, 
Strabo^ lib. xvi. p. 745. Susiana 
wad' on the souths Extending to 
the Persian gulf^ li h x^C* ^^ 
iMXttrmt Kmhfitu, Strabo^ lib. xv. 
p. 728. where was also Balsara's 
haf)en, the same as Teredon be- 
fore mentioned. And thus he sur- 
veys their provinces from bound 
to hound* And the reader cannot 


but remark with pleasure how 
very exact he is in his account of 
cities and countries, and how 
well he must have remembered, 
and how faithfully he has copied, 
the ancient geographers and his- 
torians. 

323. — and flying behind them 
shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy showers'] 
In the first edition it was printed 
shower by mistake^ and is cor- 
rected showers among the errata, 
but this notwithstanding the 
faulty reading is followed in all 
the editions since. Sharp sleet 
&c. is amet&phor, as Mr. Richard- 
son has noted, not unlike, that in 
Virgil, Mn. xi. 610. 

— fundunt simul undique tela 
Crebra nivu ritu. 

And the custom of the Parthians 
of shooting their arrows behind 
them and overcoming by flight is 
so celebrated, by historians and 
poets, and is so well known to 
every one of the least reading, 
that it is almost needless to bring 
any authorities to prove it. vm« 

v§4^%Htu, KM rnt ^tfym m(pM^U9 r» 
tur)^B9. Appian. de Bel. Parth. 
Virg. Georg. iii. 31. 

Fidentemqueftig^ Parthum versisque 
saipttis. 

Hor. Od. i. xix. 1 1 . 
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Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the face 
Of their pursuers, and overcame by flight; 
The field all iron cast a gleaming brown : 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor oh each horn 


395 


£t venis animosum equis • 
Parthum dicere. 

324. Sharp sleet of arrovoy 
showWs] Virgil has a similar 
passage, ^En. xii. 284. 

i t toto turbida codIo 
Tempestat telorum, ac ferreut ingruit 
imher, 

Pindar, in his fifth Isthmian Ode, 
has 

caede grandine^— 

And Nonnus, 1. xxii. 

We may also compare Homer, 
n. xii. 196. And Statius, Theb. 
viii. 412. 

Ezclusere diem telis, stantferrea caelo 
NtMa 

And Spenser, Faery Queen, b. v. 
c. IV. 38. 

But in the middle way they were ymet 
With a tiharp thowre of arraws^''-^ 
And arrowi haiTd to thick, that they 
could not abide. 

Dunsier, 

Gray has combined the ^rreu^ 
imber of Virgil with Milton's 
phrase, in his 

Iron tied of arrowy thower. 

326. The field all iron cast a 
gleaming hrorvn:'] One cannot 
pass over this line without taking 
notice of the particular, beauty 
and expressiveness of it. The 
sense contained in it would have 
served a common romance writer 

VOL. III. 


to have spun out into a paragraph 
of half a page length. Thyer, 

I believe the reader will agree 
with me that it greatly exceeds- 
Fairfax, cant. i. st. 64. 

Irabatteled in walls of iron brown, 

and even Virgil, Mn. xi. 60 1. 

— -tum late/tfrrctt* hastis 
Horret ager, carnpique armit suUimU 
hut afdent, 

326. Euripides has a passage 
still more parallel in the Phce- 
nissae, 298. where he describes 
his field gleaming all brass. 

Dunsier, 

327. Nor wanted clouds of foot j"] 
So we have in Homer, Iliad, iv. 
274. n^^q srs^A^y, and in Virgil, 
iEn. vii. 793. nimbus peditum : 
but as Mr. Thyer observes with 
me, this verse is not very con- 
sistent with what goes before, 
ver. 307. 

All horsefnetty in which fight they 
most excel ; 

nor with what follows to the 
same purpose, ver. 344. 

Such and so numerous was their 
chivalry, 

327. By horsemen Milton meant 
only skilled in the management 
of a horse, as every Parthian 
was ; and by no ipeans that they 
never engaged except on horse- 
back. We may collect from Ta- 
citus, Ann. vi. 34. that the Ibe- 
rians who make a part of Uiis 

L 
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Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight, 
Chariots or elephants indorsM with towers 
Of archers, nor of laboring pioneers 
A multitude with spades and axes annM 
To lay hills plain, fell woods, or valleys fill, 
Or where plain was raise hill, or overlay 


sso 


army were foot .soldiers. Strabo 
also notices the best soldiers of 
Iberia as coming from the moun- 
tainous part of the country, 1. xi. 
p. 500. And these, it is obvious, 
were more likely to be foot sol- 
diers. Milton had probably this 
passage of Strabo m his mind 
when he specified the dark Iberian 
daies. Dunster. 

328. Cuirassiers all in steel] "By 
cuirassiers are to be understood 
horsemen armed with cuirasses, 
which covered the body quite 
round from the neck to the waist. 
If what Chambers says in his 
Dictionary be true, viz! that 
these sort of troops were not 
introduced till the year 1300, 
Milton has been guilty of a great 
anachronism. Thyer. 

But it appears that the Par- 
thians had such troops, and parti- 
cularly from the quotation which 
we lately made from Justin 3 
Munimentum ipsis equisque lo- 
yicee plumatffi sunt, quse utrum* 
que toto corpore tegunt, xli. 2. 

328. Claudian hiM, Ferratique 
viri — De vi. Cons. Honor. 571. 
And Homer, 11. xiii. 192, 


«*«; ^ «^ ;^«tX4M» 


Secure in mailyand sheath'd in shin- 
ing steel. Pope* 

The author of the Ghssarium 
Nomicum describes the »A4«^4^f«r 
^ the Persians as dA«r(^4^«i> all 


in steel. Seev^lso Sallust, Frag- 
ment, 1. iv. Livy, XXXV. 48. and 
xxxvii. 40. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xxiii. 6. Dunster. 

3^9' — elephants indorsed with 
towers'] That is, with towers 
upon their' backs. The rehder 
must know very little of Milton's 
style, who knoweth not that it is 
his method to make use of words 
in their primary and original 
meaning, rather than according 
to their common acceptation. 

399. To indorse is used in a 
sense exactly similar by Ben 
Jonson, in an Epigram to William 
Earl ef Newcastle, upon his 
horsemanship. 

t'liny speaks of the turrigeros 
elephantorum humeros, 1. xi. 
c. 12. And Silius Italicus, sp^ak'.^ 
ing of elephants bearing towers, 
terms them turritse moles; Dkn- 
sier. 

330. — nor of laboring pioneers 

A multitude &:c.^ 
JVor wanted (the v6rb in ver. 
397>) a multitude with spades and 
axes armed, very like thai m 
Paradise Lost, i. 676. 


when bands 
Of pioneeirs witb spade and pickaxe 
arm'd j[c. 

333^ or overlay. 

With bridges rivers proud, as 
■ with' a yoke j] 
Alluding prdbably toMBtbylm'^ 
description of XerxesV !bridg<P 
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With bridges rivers proud^ as with a yoke; 
Mules after these, camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 
Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
BesiegM Albracca, as romances tell, 
The city' of Gallaphrone, from tbeace to win 
The fairest of her sex AngeHca 


335 


340 


over the Hellespont^ Persae, vcr. 
71. 

Thyer. 

Thus Virgil speaks of the 
Araxes^ ^n. viii. 728. 

— pontem indignatus Araxes, 

from its carrying away^ by a 
violent inundation^ abridge which 
Alexander had just built over it 
Dunsier, 

337* Such forces met not, nor 
80 wide a camp. 

When Agrican &c.] 
What Milton here fuludes to is 
related in Boiardo\s Orlando 
Inamorato, 1. i. cant. 10. The 
number of forces said to be there 
assembled is incredible, and ex- 
travagant eveti beyond the coial- 
mon extravagancy of romances. 
Agrican the Tartar king brings 
into the field no less than two 
millions two hundred thousand } 

Ventidua centinaia di miglian 

Di cavalier havea <|u^ fiife iiel calnpo, 

Cota non mai udit a *■ 

Alld Sacripante the king of Cir- 
eastfa^ who comes to the assist- 
arice of Galladhrone, thfee hun* 
di^ and eighty-tWo thoukmd. 
It must be acknowledged^ I 
diink» by ^^ gi«atest adiiiireH 


of Milton, that the impression 
which romances had made upon 
his imagination in his youths has 
in this place led him into a 
blameabie excess. Not to men- 
tion the notorious fabulousness 
of the &ct alluded to, which I 
doubt some people will censure 
in a poem' of so grave a turhj the 
number of the troops of Agrican 
&c. is by far too much dispropor- 
tioned to any army, which the 
Parthian king by any historical 
evidence could be supposed to 
bring into the field. Thyer. 
So Par. Lost, i. 573. 

—for never, since created man. 
Met euch imbodied forc(f. 

And Lucan thus concludes his 
description of the forces assem* 
bled under Pompey, Pharsal. iii. 
284. 

Kon, cum Memnoniii deducens ag- 

mina regnia 
Cyrus, et effusis numefato milite telis 
Descandlt Peiaes, ftktemique ultof 

amoris 
iBquora cum iantis percussit dadibus, 

unum 
Tot reges haliuere ducem ; coiere nee 

unquam 
Tam varis cultu genteff, taiA dii^onA 

vulgi 
Ora.^ 

J)umter. 

541. Tht fiirnt tf ker stx ^n- 
L 9 
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His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 

Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemain. 

Such and so numerous was their chivalry ; 

At sight whereof the Fiend yet more presumM, 345 

And to our Saviour thus his words renewed. 

That thou may^st know I seek not to engage 
Thy virtue, and not every way secure 
On no slight grounds thy safety ; hear, and mark 
To what end I have brought thee hither and shown 35a 
All this fair sight : thy kingdom though foretold 
By prophet or by angel, unless thou 
Endeavour, as thy father David did, 
Thou never shalt obtain ; prediction still 
In all things, and all men, supposes means, 355 

Without means us^d, what it predicts revokes. 
But say thou wert possessed of David^s throne 
By free consent of all, none opposite, 
Samaritan or Jew ; how could^st thou hope 
Long to enjoy it quiet and secure, s6o 

Between two such inclosing enemies 
Roman and Parthian ? therefore one of these 


gelica &C.3 This is that Ange- old term for the heroes of ro^ 

lica who afterwards made her mance. The French writers of 

appearance in the same character chivalry call the " nine wottbies/' 

in Ariosto*s Orlando Furioso^ les neufpreux, 

which was intended as a con- ^^^ yoiider comeg the prowest kni^t 
tmuation of the story^ which alive 
Boiardo had begun. As Milton Prince Arthur, &c. 
fetches his simile from a romance, Spennr, Faery Qu. b. ii. c viii. 18. 
he adopts the terms used bj Milton is still fond of the fables 
these writers, viz. prowest and of romance, and retauis its Ian- 
Pay nim. Thyer. guage. So also in the Par. Lost, he 
Proicest is the superlative of speuLs of Charlemain with all his 
prow, from the old French preux, peerage and the best of Paynifn 
valiant. Preux chevalier is the chivalry, b. i. 585, 763. Dunster, 
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Thou must make sure thy own» the Parthian first 

By my advice, as nearer, and of late 

Found able by invasion to annoy 365 

Thy country^, and captive lead away her kings 

Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus bound, 

Maugre the Roman : it shall be my task 

To render thee the Parthian at dispose ; 

Choose which thou wilt by conquest or by league. 370 

By him thou shalt regain, without him not, 

That which alone can truly reinstall thee 

In David's royal seat, his true successor. 

Deliverance of thy brethren, those ten tribes 

Whose offspring in his territory yet serve, 375 

In Habor, and among the Medes dispersed ; 

Ten sons of Jacob, two of Joseph lost 


^66* — and captive lead away 
her kings 

Antigonus, and old Hyrcanus 
' . bound^ 

Here seems to be a slip of me- 
•inoryin our author. . The Far- 
thians indeed led Hyrcanm away 
captive to Seleucia, when he was 
past seventy years of age^ so that 
lie might well be called old Hyr- 
canus: but instead of leading 
away Antigonus captive^ they con- 
stituted him king of the Jews, 
and he was afterwards deprived 
of his kingdom by the Romans. 
See Josephus Antiq. 1. xiv. cap. 
13. De Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. 13. 
But it should be considered that 
Milton himself was old and blind, 
and composing from memory he 
mighlf fall into such a mistake, 
which may be pardoned among 
so many excellencies. 

376. In Habor, and among the 


Medes dispersed;] These were 
the ten tribes, whom Shalmaneser, 
jking of Assyria, carried captive 
imto A8S3nria, and put them in 
Halah and in Habor by the river 
of Gozant and in the cities of the 
Medes, ^ Kings xviii. 11. which 
cities were now under the domi- 
nion of the Parthians. 

377- Ten sons of Jacob, two of 
Joseph] The ten captive tribes 
of the Israelites were those of 
Reuben, Simeon, Zebulon, Issa- 
char, Dan, Gad, Asher, Naph^- 
tali, Ephraim, and Manasses. 
Only eight of these were sons of 
Jacob; the two others were 
sons of Joseph. 1 would sup- 
pose therefore the poet meant to 
give it, 

Eig?it sons of Jacob, two of Josep'' 
lost. 

Otherwise he must have included 
T, 3 
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Thus long from Israel, senriftg as of old 

Their fathers in the land oif Egypt served, 

This offer sets before thee to deliver. seo 

These if from servitude thou shalt restore 

To their inheritance, then, nor till then, 

Thou on the throne of David in foil glory. 

From Egypt to Euphrates and beyond 

Shalt reign, and Rome or Caesar not need fear. ss6 

To whom our Saviour answered thus unmoved. 
Much ostentation vain of fleshly arm, 
And fragile arms, much instrument of war 

in the ten sons of Jacob both 384. From Egypt to Euphrates] 

Levi and Joseph^ As the Lfnit^ That h, tbe kii)gapm pf i^^f^ in 

indeed did not form & distinct its utmost extent j for thus the 

tribe, having no possessions al- land was'prooiised to Abraham « 

lotted them, but were carried Gen. xv. 18. Unto iky seed have 

into captivity with the other I given this land, from the river of 

tribes, amongst whom they were Egypt, unto the great river^ the 

scattered, Levi might be tefarved river JEuphrates : auad the extent 

to among the lost sons of Jacob, of Solomon's kingdom is thus 

It seems however quite incorrlH^ described, 1 Kings iv. 21. jind 

to refer to Joseph, as the head Solomon reigned over all kingdoms 

of a tribe, when he was r^illy from the river (Euphrates) unto 

merged in the tribes of his two the land of the PkiUsiines, and 

sons, Ephraim and Manasses. vnto the border of EgypU 

Dunster. 587. Much ostentation vain of 

But the words two of Joseph fleshly arm, &c.3 Fleshly arm Is 

are not intended to distknguish scriptural, Jer. xvii. 6. Cursed 

these tribes frona the ten sons of u the man that trusteth in man, 

Jacob, but to heighten the igno- and niaketh flesh his arm, and 

miny of their servitude by repe- whose heart departeth from the 

tition, and by pointing the at- Lord, Spenser has, 
tention to their descent. The 

ten sons qf Jacob will therefore ^M mim is he that boasts ofjle^y 

be the ten tribes which Mr. "*^*t?.«^ o„«.„ k ,• -. * i 

Dunstef enumerated, (not m- 

duding Levi,) '* these are lost. Instrument of war is a Latin 

and, ymat is yet more miserable phrase. Cicero. Academic, ii. 1 . 

and contrary to what was to have Totius belli instrumento et ap- 

been expected, two of these are paratu. Dunster. 

sons ot Joseph.^ E. 
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Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Before mine eyes thou^ hast set ; and in my ear 39b 

Vented much policy, and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plausible to the world, to me worth nought. 

Means I must use, thou say'st, prediction else 

Will unpredict and fail me of the throne : 395 

My time I told thee (and that time for thee 

Were better &rthest off) is not yet come ; 

When that comes, Chink not thou to find me slack 

On my part ought endeavouring, or to need 

Thy politic maxims, or that cumbersome 400 

Luggage of war there shown me, argument 

Of human weakness rather than of strength. 

My brethren, as thou calPst them, those ten tribes 


394. p rediction else 

Will unpredicti 
A manner of speaking this, ra^ 
tfaer too light and familiar for 
the dignity of the speaker. 
Thyer, 

This refers to what the 
Tempter had said before, v. 
354. The manner of speaking 
is perhaps less censurable for the 
lightnesSj than for the quaint- 
ness, of the expression) and 
somewhat of that jingling play 
upon wordS;^ of whi(^ our au*- 
thor was certainly too fond. To 
t^predict is something like to 
uncreate. See Par. Lost, v. 895. 
ix. 9^* Rowe> in his admirable 
version of Lucan, (vi. 312.) has 
used the verb to undecree, but 
wiUi a most happy boldness. 

BoBie had not worn a tyrant*! hated 
chain. 


And Fate hstd .undecrced Phai^alia's 
plain, 

Dunster. 

S96. My time — ii not yet come;] 
Agreeable to our Saviour's man* 
ner of speaking in the Gospel. 
John ii. 4. Mine hour is not yet 
OoHte, vii. 6. My time is not yet 
come. 


401. 


-argument 


Of human weakness rather than 
of strength.'] 
It is a proof of human weakness^ 
as it dhews that man is obliged 
to depend upon something ex- 
trinsical to himself^ whether he 
would attack his enemy or de- 
fend himself. It alludes to the 
common observation^ that nature 
has furnished all creatures with 
weapons of defence except man. 
See Anacreon's odeV on this 
thought. Thyer, 
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I must deliver, if I mean to reign 

David^s true heir, and his fdll sceptre sway 405 

To just extent over all IsraePs sons; 

But whence to thee this zeal, where was it then 

For Israel, or for David, or his throne, 

When thou stood'st up his tempter to the pride 

Of numbering Israel, which cost the lives 4 lo 

Of threescore and ten thousand Israelites 

By three days' pestilence? such was thy zeal 

To Israel then, the same that now to me. 

As for those captive tribes, themselves were they 


409. fVhen thou stood* st up his edness. They fell off from God 

tempter &c.] Alluding to 1 Chron. to worship calves, the golden 

jiJiiA. And Satan stood up against calves which Jeroboam had set 

Israel, and provoked David to up in Bethel and in Dan^ and 

number Israel, Milton, we see, which the poet calls the deities 

considers it not as the advice of of Egypt, for it is probable (as 

any evil counsellor, as some un- some learned men have conjec- 

derstand the word Satan, but as tured) that Jeroboam having 

the suggestion of the first author conversed with the £g3rptians 

of evil : and he expresses it very set up these two calves in imi- 

properly by the pride of num- tation of the two which the 

bering Israel; for the best com- Egyptians worshipped, the one 

mentators suppose the nature of called Apis at Memphis the me- 

David's offence to consist in pride tropolis of the upper Egypt, and 

and vanity, in making flesh his the other called Mnevis at Hiera- 

arm, and confiding in the num- polis the metropolis of the lower 

ber of his people. And for this Egypt. Baal next and Ashtarotk. 

three things were proposed to Ahab built an altar and a temple 

him by the prophet, three years' for Baal, 1 Kings xvi. 3^. and 

famine, or three months to be at the same time probably was 

destroyed before his enemies, or introduced the worship of Ash^ 

three days' pestilence ; of which taroth, the goddess of the Zi- 

he chose the latter. So the Lord dontans, 1 Kings xi. 5. For Je- 

sent pestilence upon Israel, and zebel,Ahab's wife, who prompted 

there fell of Israel seventy thou* him to all evil, was the daughter 

sand men, ver. 14. of Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, 

4}'i 4}, As for those captive tribes, 1 Kings xvi. 31. And by the 

&c.] The captivity of the ten prophets of the groves, 1 Kings 

tribes was a punishment owing xviii. 19. Mr. Selden understands 

to their own idolatry and wick- the prophets of Ashtaroth or 
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Who wrought their, own qiptivity, fell off 415 

From God to worship calves, the deities 

Of Egypt, Baal next and Ajshtaroth, 

And all th' idolatries of heathen round, 

Besides their other worse than heathenish crimes ; 

Nor in the land of their captivity , 4^0 

Humbled themselves, or penitent besought 

The God of their forefathers; but so. died 

Impenitent, and left a race behind 

Like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 

From Gentiles, but by circumcision vain, 425 

And God with idols in their worship joined. 

Should I of these the Uberty regard. 

Who freed as to their ancient patrimony, 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform^d. 

Headlong would follow^ ; and to their gods perhaps 

A$larte: and the groves under bow, and — i. e. botvingy the A. 

etyery green tree, St King&xvii 10. Sax. participle. But Mr.Calton 

should be translated Ashtaroih seems to come nearer the poet*s 

lander every green tree. See meaning. Whom or what would 

Selden de Diis Syris Syntag. ii. they follow ? says he. There 

cap. ^. But for the wickedness wants an accusative case ; and 

and idolatry of the Israelites^ and what must be understood to 

their rejection thereupon, and complete the sense^ can never 

still continuing impenitent in be accounted for by an ellipsis^ 

their captivity, see 2 Kings xvii. that any rules or use of language 

and the prophets in several will justify. He therefore sua- 

places. pects, that by some ill accident 

430. Headlong would follow ; or other a whole Ikie may have 

and to their gods perhaps been lost; and proposes one, 

Of Bethel and of Dan?] which he says may. serve for a 

There is some difficulty and ob- commentary at least, to explain 

scurity in this passage; and seve- the sense, though it cannot be 

ral conjectures and emendations allowed for an emendation* 
have been offered to clear it, but „, . ^ , . , . ,,..... 
none, I think, entirely to satis- l^Zl'^ZZ'^I.^^ 'IT 

f^^lL^ \iiJ ^.,r^^^^ ^^»^A Headlong would follow ; Ac. 

taction. Mr. oympson woula 

read, Headlong would fall o^. Oris not the construction thus, 

and &c. or, Headlong tvoMfall, Headlong would follow as to their 
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Of Bethel and of Dan ? no, let them serve ' 451 

Their enemies, who serve idols with God, 
Yet he at length, time to himself biest known, 
Remembering Abraham, by some wondrous call 
May bring them back repentant and sincere, 435 

And at their passing cleave th' Assyrian flood. 
While to their native land with joy they haste. 
As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. 


ancient patrimonii, and to their 
gods perhaps, &c. 

430. Bp. Newton's construc- 
tion of me passage i^ fiwelv 
right: and Mr. Dunster, though 
he idfterwards proposes a need- 
less iteration of the text, un« 
derstands the passage Justly^ 
thus, " who, being freed, would 
follow their deliverer to their 
country as to a patrimony theirs 
by inheritance and by right, not 
by favour; follow^ headlong, 
without gratitude or repent- 
anoe; perhaps even return to 
theur gods, &c." £. 

43X. n o, let tkem serve 

Their enemies, who serve idols 
wUh God.] 
This is agreeable to God*8 con- 
stant dealing with the Jewish 
nation as recorded in the Old 
Testament Thyer. 

436. And at their passing cleave 
th* Assyrian Jiood, &c.] There 
are several prophecies of the re- 
storation of Israel: but in say- 
ing that the Lord would cleave 
the Assyrian flood, that is, the river 
Euphrates, at their return from 
Assyria, as he cleft; the Red Sea 
and the river Jordan at their 
coming from Egypt, the poet 
seems particularly to allude to 
Rev. xvi. 12. And the sixth angel 


poured out his vial upon the great 
river Euphrates; and the water 
thereof was dried up, that the way 
of the tings (^ the east might be 
prepared: and to Isa. xi. 15, 16. 
Anid the Lord shall utterly destroy 
the tongue of the Egyptian se^^ 
and with his mighitf wind shall he 
shake his hand over the river, and 
shall smite it in the seven streame, 
and make men go over dry-shod i 
and there shall be an highway for 
the remnant of his people, which 
shall be left from Assyria, like as 
it was to Israel in the day that he 
came up out of the land of Egypt, 
438 . — the Red Sea and Jordan 
once he clieft,'] Thus in Milton's 
version of Psalm cxxxvi. done at 
the age of fifteen ; 

The ruddy wave he clrft in twain 
Of the Erjthrsan main. 

And Ps. Ixxiv. 15. Bib. transL 
Thou didst cleave the fountain, 
and the flood. Below, where he 
says, 


'ond to the Fiend 


Made anttoer meet, that made void all 
his tbiles ; 

we may compare Satan's speedi 
in Vida*8 Christiad. i. IQS, de- 
claring how he had been foiled 
by our Lord. 
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When to the promisM land their fathers passM ; 
To his due time and providence I leave them. 

So spake IsraeFs true King, and to the Fiend 
Made answer meet, that made void all his wiles. 
So fares it when with truth falsehood contends. 


440 


Iste 3utem, quamTis mortalia mem* 
bra caducus 

Induerit, tamen est nostris imperditus 
armis. 

Nempe ego Bspe adii, coramque in- 
tern tus urgens 

Tentavi insidiis nequicquam . . - - 

Quas non in facies^ quie non mutatus 
in ora 


Aecessi incassum ! Semper me rep- 
piilit ipse 

Nod armis uJlis Iretus, non viribua 
usus: 

Sedy tantum veterum repetito car- 
mine vatum, 

Irrita tentamenta, dolos, et vim exuit 
omnem. 

Dunster, 


/ 
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THE ARGUMENT. 

Satan, persisting in die temptation of our Lord, skews faim 
Imperial Rome in its greatest splendour, as a power which he 
probably would prefer before that of the Parthians ; and tells 
him that he might with ease expel Tiberius, restore the Romans 
to their Kberty, and make himself master not only of the Roman 
empire, bnt by so doing of tiie whole world, and inclusively of 
the throne of David. Our Lord, in reply, expresses his contempt 
of gifandenr and Worldly power, notie^s tiie luxury, vanity, and 
ptofligacy of thie Romans, declaring how little they merited to be 
restored to that liberty, which they had lost by their misco;nduct, 
and briefly refers to the greatness of his own future kingdom* 
Satan, now desperate, to enhance die value of his. proffered gifts, 
professes^ that the only terms, on which he will bestow them, are 
our Saviour's falling down and worshipping him* Oiir Lord ex* 
presses a firm but temperate indignation at such a proposition, 
and rebukes the Tempter by the title of " Satan for ever damned/' 
Satan abashed, attempts to justify himself: he then assumes a 
new ground of temptation, and, proposing to Jesus the intellec- 
tual gratifications of wisdom and knowledge, points out to him 
the celebrated seat of ancient learning, Atiiens, and her schools ; 
accompanying the view with a highly-finished panegyric on the 
Grecian musicians, poets, orators, and philosophers. Jesus re- 
plies by shewing the vanity of their boasted philosophy; and 
prefers to the music, poetry, eloquence, and didactic policy of 
tiie Greeks, those of tiie inspired Hebrew writers. Satan, irri- 
tated at the failure of all his attempts, upbraids tiie indiscretion 
of our Saviour in rejecting his offers; and, having in ridicule of 
his expected kingdom foretold our Lord's future sufferings, carries 
him back into the wilderness, and leaves him there. Night comes 
on : Satan raises a violent tempest, and attempts further, but in 
vain, to alarm Jesus with frightful dreams, and threatening spectres. 
A calm and beautiful morning succeeds to the horrors of the 
night. Satan again presents himself, and, noticing the storm of 
the preceding night as pointed chiefly at our Lord, once more 
insults him with an account of the sufferings which he was cer- 
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tainly to undergo. This only draws from our Lord a brief rebuke. 
Satan, now at the height of his desperation, confesses that he 
had frequently watched Jesus from his birth, in order to discover 
if he was the true Messiah ; and, collecting from what passed at 
the river Jordan that he most probably was so, he had from that 
time more assidhously followed him^ in hopes of gaining some 
advantage over him, which would prove him to be not the Divine 
Person destined to be his ** fatal enemy." In this he acknow- 
ledges that he has hitherto completely failed ; but still determines 
to make one more trial of him. Accordingly he conveys him to 
the Teinple at Jerusalem,- and, placing him on a pointed emi- 
nence, requires him to prove his divinity either by standing there, 
or casting himself down with safety. Our Lord reproves the 
Tempter, and at the same time manifests his own divinity by 
standing on the dangerous point. Satan, amazed and terrified,, 
instantly falls ; and repairs to his infernal compeers, to relate his 
bad success. Angels meanwhile convey our Lord to a beautiful 
valley, minister to him a repast of celestial food, and celebrate 
his victory in a triumphant hymoi Dumter* 
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Perplexed and troubled at his bad success 

The Tempter stood, nor had what to reply, 

Discovered in his fraud, thrown from his hope 

So oft, and the persuasive rhetoric 

That sleek'd his tongue, and won so much on Eve, 5 

So little here, nay lost ; but Eve was Eve, 

This far his over-match, who self-deceivM 

And rash, beforehand had no better weighM 

The strength he was to cope with, or his own : 

But as a man who had been matchless held lo 


7. This far his orer^mateh, who 
self-decew'd &c.] An usual con- 
struction in Milton, This far an 
over^maich for him, who self^de" 
ceived and rash, beforehand had 
no better weighed &c. Neither is 
this inconsistent, as Mr. Thyer 
conceives it to be^ with wnat 
Satan had declared in book ii. 
131. 

Have found him, view'd him, tasted 

him, but find 
Far other labour to be undergone &c« 

He had made some trials of his 
strength, but had not sufficiently 
considered it beforehand; he 
VOL. III. 


had weighed it, but should have 
weighed it better; if he had been 
fully apprised whom he was con- 
tending with, he would have 
ceased from the contention. 

10. But as a man &c.] It is 
the method of Homer to illus- 
trate and adorn the same subject 
with several, similitudes, as the 
reader may see particularly in 
the second book of the Iliad be- 
fore the. catalogue of ^tdpa and 
warriors; and our author hdne 
follows his example, and presents 
us, as I may say, with a string of 
similitudes together. This fe- 
cundity and variety of the two 
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In cunning, over-reachM where least he thought, 
To salve his credit, and for very spite. 
Still will be tempting him who foils him still, 
And never cease, though to his shame the more ; 
Or as a swarm of flies in vintage time. 


15 


poets can never be sufficiently 
admired: but Milton, I think, 
has the advantage in this respect, 
that in Homer the lowest com- 
parison is sometimes the last, 
whereas here in Milton they rise 
in my opinion, and improve one 
upon anoth^. The first has too 
much sameness with the subject 
it would illustrate, and gives us 
no new ideas. The second is 
low, but it is the lowness of 
Homer, and at the same time is 
very natural. The third is free 
from the defects of the other 
two, and rises up to Milton's 
usual dignity and majesty. 

10. *' A poetical simile/* says 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Addi- 
soi^, " is .the discovery of like- 
ness between two actions, in 
their general nature dissimilar, 
or of causes terminating by dif- 
ferent operations in some resem- 
blance of effect But the men- 
tion of another like consequence 
from a like cause, or of a like 
performance by a like agency, is 
not a simile but an exemplifi- 
cation.'* The comparison of Sa- 
tan's conduct to that of the man 
of cunning is indeed, strictly 
speaking, no simile; it is only an 
exemplification of Satan's '* vain 
Importunity" in the frequent 
conduct of persons In real life. 
Moreover the character of the 
man of cunning irritated by defeat^ 
however well drawn, is here an 
image too general and indistinct 


materially to illustrate, or in any 
way to decorate, this part of the 
poem. Perhaps thereiore the de- 
scription here was personal ; re- 
ferring to Milton's old literary, 
political, enemy Salmasius, or 
to his later antagonist Alexander 
More, or Moms. Dunster. 

15. Or as a swarm of fives in 
vintage time, &c.] llie com- 
parison is wery just, and also in 
the manner of Homer, Iliad, xvi. 
641. 

tttkXf 

'il^*) If fi«^iir«}« irt T$ yX»y§f myyta 

III! vero assidue circa mortuum ver« 
sabantur, ut quum muscae 

Id caula susurrant lacte plena* ad 
mulctraB 

Tempore in vernOf quando lac vaia 
rigau 

Iliad, xvii. 570. 

Km d4 tumit fm^H im ^miwnf iMyxcy, 
*Hn, tMu tfy§fU9n fmXm n^ Xt*** ''*' 

£t ei musca audadam pectonbua 

immigit, 
Quae licet abacta crebro k corpore 

humano, 
Appetit mordere. 

Jortin. 

An objection, it must be al- 
lowed, lies against these similies 
of Homer *8, as well as against 
another of the same kind, noticed 
here by Mr. Thyer, II. ii. 469. 
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About the wine-press where sweet must is pourM, 
Beat ojff, returns as oft with humming sound ; 
Or surging waves against a solid rock, 


that they are of the degrading 
kind, and unworthy of the sub- 
ject they were intended to illus- 
trate. In Milton, on (he con- 
trary, the simile is perfectly 
appropriate, and designedly in- 
troduced here in order to di- 
minish and degrade the charac- 
ter of the Tempter, which in 
other parts of the poem it had 
been found convenient to invest 
with a portion of dignity. The 
low cunning and base arts of an 
insidious adversary may be with 
propriety elucidated by a com- 
parison of an insect or a reptile. 
It may be observed, that ftput in 
Greek, and musea in Latin, are 
used to signify a pertinacious 
parasite. So Antiphanes in his 
n(«y«y«< of a Parasite, 

And Stephens, in his Thesaurus, 
interprets mtuea by homo mo- 
lestus, importanus. And Lip- 
sius in a note on Plautus, Merest 
a. ii. 8. iii. 26. says, iEgyptios 
oras tradit, cum impudentiam 
significare vellent, museam pinx- 
isse, quod nimirum vix abacta 
nUiilominus continuo redeat. 
Dtmsiefm 

.18. Or surging waves against a 
solid rock, &c.] There can be 
but one opinion respecting this 
simile. '' It presents an image," 
says Mr. Thyer, " which not 
Ofoly fills and satisfies the ima- 
ginati<m, but also perfectly ex- 
presses both the unmoved sted- 
fiustness of our Saviour, and the 
frustrated attempts of Satan/' 


Compare Vida, Christiad. iv. 628* 
describing the vain attempts of 
the arch-fiend in the temptation 
of our Lord. 

Haud destitit hostis 

Congressu victus primo, pugnamque 

retentat, 
Atque allis super atque alii9 ai»uUil>u« 

instat, 
Terque novo8, semper ccepti irritus, 

integral aslus 
' Keqaiaquam nunc regnoriupy none 

laudisy inani 
Immotum tentans animum perver* 

tere amore. 
Ut, cum sollicitum tollunt mare fluc- 

tibus Euri^ 
Crebra ferit, saevitque minaci mur* 

mure in ^It^ 
Littora, sed saxis allisa revertitur 

uoda. 

Compare also Giles Fletcher, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, 

So have I seen a rock's heroic breast. 
Against proud Neptune ; that his ruin 

threats. 
When all his waves he hath to battle 

prest. 
And with a thousand dwelling bil* 

lows beats 
The stubborn stone, and foams, and 
chafes, and frets 
To heave him from his root, un« 

moved stand ; 
And more in heaps the barking 
surges land. 
The more in pieces beat fly weeping 
to the strand. 

And we may trace all these later 
poets to Virgil, Mn. vii. 586. ^ 

nie, velut pelagf ropes imn)ota, re- 

sistit; 
Ut pelagi rupes, magno veniente fira- 

gore, 
Quffi sese, multis circum latrantibus 

undis. 
Mole tenet ( scoputi nequioquam et 

spumea circum 
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Though all to shivers dashM, th^ assault renew, 

Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end ; 20 

So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 

Met ever, and to shameful silence brought, 

Yet gives not o^er though desperate of success, 

And his vain importunity pursues. 

He brought our Saviour to the western side 25 

Of that high' mountain, whence he might behold 

Another plain, long but in breadth not wide, 

WashM by the southern sea, and on the north 

To equal length backM with a ridge of hills, 

That screenM the fruits of th* earth and seats of men 30 

From cold Septentrion blasts, thence in the midst 

Divided by a river, of whose banks 

On each side an imperial city stood. 

With towers and temples proudly elevate 

On sev^n small hills, with palaces adorn'd, 35 


Saxa freipont, laterique illisa refiui- 
dltur alga. 

As we may Virgil himself to 
Homer, II. xv. 6I8. 


uweHf 

Dunster. 

£?• Another plain, &c.] The 
learned reader need not -be in- 
Ibnned^ that the country here 
meant is Italy, which indeed is 
long but not broad, and is washed 
by the Mediterranean on the 
south, and screened by the Alps 
on the north, and divided in the 
midst by the river Tiber. 


27. The ridge qf hills here 
does not mean the Alps, but the 
Apennines, which divide the. 
south-west part of Italy from, 
the north-west; and in which 
the Tiber has its source. The 
plain, between these hiUs and 
the Mediterranean, consists of 
the old Etruria, Latium, and 
Campania; the two latter being 
divided from the former by the 
course of the Tiber. Dunster. 

35. Onsev'n small hiUs,'] Virgil, 
Georg. ii. 535, 

Septemque una t^ mixro cifcuin* 
dedit arces. 

35. And ao Horace describes- 
Rome, Carm. sec. 7. and Pro- 
pertius, £1. iii. 10. Statins, 4> 
Sylv. i. 6. and Prudentius, Rom. 
Mart, sui^licium, 414. Dunsier. 
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Porches and thieatres, baths, aquedqcts. 
Statues and trophies, and triumphal arcs, 


35. "^--^Uh palaces adoni'd, 
Porches and theatres, &c.]] 
The palaces at Rome were a 
subject of immense expence and 
grandeur. Clodius, even in the 
times of the repubb'c^ dwelt in .a 
house that cost near £ 100^000 
of our mone^r. Sallust mentions 
" domos et villas in urbium mo- 
dnm exsedificatas.** Bell. Catilin. 
12. So Ovid, Fast. vi. 639. 
UrlNs opus domus una fuit» &c. 
See also Seneca, De Beneiic. vii. 
10. and Epist. xc. The porticos 
also were an article of immense 
magnificence. They were ele- 
vated structures of great extent; 
much resorted to for shade in 
summer, and for dxynesA in win- 
ter. See Martial De Spectac. 
ra. ii. 9. and lib. ii. ep. xiv^ 
Ovid, de Art. Amand. i. 67* 
Thej were introduced by Scipio 
Nasica, on the termination of the 
Punic war. Besides those which 
were separate buildings bv them- 
selves, others were prefixed to 
temples, theatres^, and baths. See 
Fropertius* lib. ii. el. xxxi. and 
Ovid, lib. iii. Trist i. 69. As 
Roman luxury rose to its height, 
private persons had their por- 
ticos. See Juvenal, Sat. vii. 178. 
and Paterculus, lib. ii. c. 1. The 
theatres, in which we may in- 
clude the amphitheatres, drct, 
and naumachias, were oonspicu- 
tms objects among the magnifi- 
cent buildings of Rome. See 
Plinj, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. and c. S. 
Tacitus, Amial. ziv. c. 20. and 
vi. 42. Pliny, zzxiii. 3. The 

r»t extent of the Roman pub- 
baths may be judged of by 
the ruins now remaining of those 
of Caracalla and Dioclesian. See 


Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xvi. 
c. 10. and Rutilius, in his Itipe- 
rariura, 102. The baths even of 
private persons were very lofty 
buildings, and superbly orna- 
mented. The expence of one 
seems to be estimated by Juve- 
nal, Sat. vii. 1 78, at nearly £5000 
of our money. See also Seneca, 
ep. Ixxxvi. and Statius, 1 Sylv. 
V, 47* The aqueducts were some 
6f the noblest works of the Ro- 
mans. See the treatise of Fron- 
tinus, de Aquseductibus urbis 
Rome; Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 15. 
and Rutilius, Itinerar. 97* The 
passion of the Romans for statues 
appears from the number of an- 
tique statues yet remaining at 
Rome, after the numerous deso- 
lations of that city. Greece, Asia, 
and Egypt, were all plundered 
to ornament it with statues. 
Among the most conspicuous of 
these, on a bird's eye view of 
the city, were the colossal images 
of some of their emperors stand- 
ing on superb columns. These 
may be what the poet here in- 
tends. Rutilius, Itinerar. 91. 
notices the numberless trophies 
which decorated every part of 
the city of Rome. With these 
also, as well as with statues and 
the most curious sculpture, they 
adorned their triumphal arches in 
later times, particularly those of 
Titus and Constantine. SeeClau- 
dian, In secund. Cons. Stilich. 65. 
As to their gardens and groves, 
these are well known to have 
been high articles of luxury 
amonff the Romans. See Tacit. 
AnnaJ. xi. 1. Martial, lib. xii. ep. 
50. Dunster*. 
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Gardens and groves presented to his eyes, 

Above the height of mountains interposed : 

By what strange parallax or optic skill 40 

Of vision multiplied through air, or glass 

Of telescope, were curious to inquire: 

And now the Tempter thus his silence broke. 

The city which thou seest no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth 45 


40. By what strange parallax 
or optic skill &c.] The learned 
have been very idly busy in con« 
triving the manner in which Sa- 
tan shewed to our Saviour all the 
kingdoms of the world. Some 
suppose it was done by vision ; 
others by Satan's creating phan- 
tasms or species of different king- 
doms, and presenting them to 
our Saviour s sight, &c. &c. But 
what Milton here alludes to is a 
fiuiciful notion which 1 find im- 
puted to our famous countryman 
Hugh Bioughton. CorneUus a 
Lapide, in summing up the va-. 
rious opinions upon this subject,^ 
gives it in these words : Alii sub- 
tiliter imaginantur, quod Dsemon 
per multa specula ^ibi invicem 
objecta species regndrum ex uno 
speculo in aliud et aliud continub 
reflexerit, idque fecerit usque ad 
oculos Christ!. In locum Mat- 
thaei. For want of a proper 
index I could not find the place 
in BrouRhton*8 works. But Wol- 
fius, in his Curae Philologicse in 
SS. Evangelia, fathers this whim 
upon him: Alii cum Hugone 
Broughtono ad instrumenta artis 
opticae se recipiunt Vid. Wolf, 
in Matt. iv. 8. Thyer. 

The learned Bochart has a 
Dissertation on this subject; 


and there is a passage in it (torn, 
i. p. 949,) which may perhaps 
have been in Milton's recoUec- 
tion^ in whioh he notices the 
optic skiU of men, and concludes 
that the devil, as prince of the 
air, may easily have surpassed 
them. But by the words were 
curious to inquire, Milton may. be 
supposed to glance at the idfy 
busy enquiries of the learned on 
such a subject. So Horaee says^ 
lib. iv. od. 4. 


i^uibas 


Mos unde deductus per omne 

Tempus Amazonii securi 
Dextras obarmet, guccrere disiuli ; 

on which the Delphin com- 
mentator observes, Hcec ironiam 
sane continent in quondam eo tent' 
pore de nugis ejusmodi acrius et 
perperam disputantes. Dunster. 

45. — great and glorious Rome, 
queen of the earth. 

So far renown'd, &c.l 
So Rutilius, Itinerar. lib. i. 47. 

Ezaudi, Regina tui pukherrima muU' 
dif &c. 

And in the same manner the 
Xiatin poets generally address 
her. Of the spoils of nations 
with which Rome was enriched^ 
see Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 165^ 
167. Of the capiiol, her citadel 
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So far renownM, and with the spoils 6nrichM 

Of nations; there the capitol thou seest 

Above the rest lifting his stately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable, and there mount Palatine, 50 

Th^ imperial palace, compass huge, and high 

The structure, skill of noblest architects. 

With gilded battlements, conspicuous far, 

Turrets and terraces, -and glitt'r'mg spires. 

Many a fair edifice besides, more like 55 

Houses of gods, (so well I have disposed 

My aery microscope) thou may^st behold 

Outside and inside both, pillars and roofs, 

CarvM work, the hand of fam^d artificers 

In cedar, marble, ivory, or gold. 60 

impregnable, see Virgil^ ^n. viii. Menippus^ could see clearly and 

652. and Sdius Italicus^ iii. 623. distinctly from the moon cities 

Tacitus also^ Hist. iii. 78, terms and men upon the earthy and 

it^ munitissimam Capitolii arcem^ what they were doings both 

et ne magnis quidem exercitibus wUhoui doors and wiihin, where 

expngnabilem. Perhaps in a they thought themselves most 

passage of Claudian^ De vi. secret xctTcutw^cn yvt k tuv ynf, 

Cons. Honor. 35-^52, we may ln^«/f nt^tti t«s xiXuf, rovg «y^^«f- 

trace something like the ground- vrcvg, r» ytyvcfAtftt, x»i ov rtc i* 

work of this description of Rome. if^FMS^f ficnf, »xxct tceu oictau otxM 

Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia monti, T^tcrrcv, «<o^evoi Xect^ctfUv. Luciani 

&c. Op. vol. ii. p. 197- ed. Graev. 

Duneier. Calton. 

57. My aery microscope] He 59- — th^ hand offam'd arti- 
had called it telescope before, ver. ficers] The handywark, as in Virg. 
42. here microscope, being alto- .^En. i. 455. 

gether uncertain what sort of Artificumque mantu intpr se operuni<. 

glass it was, or how this vision que laborem 

Was performed: but microscope Miratur. 

seems to be the more proper 59. And in Par. Lost, ix. 438, 

word here, as here our Saviour where see the notes. £. 

is presented with a view of mi- 60. In cedar, marbU, ivory, ar 

nuter objects. gold.] The Romans were incre- 

58. Outside and inside boih,2 dibly expensive in the columns 
So Menippus, in Lucian's Icaro- and roofs, or ceilings of their 
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Thence to the gates cast round thine eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering in, 
Prsetors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting, or on return, in robes of state ; 
Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their pow'r. 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse and wings : 
Or embassies from regions far remote 
In various habits on the Appian road, 
Or on th' Emilian, some from farthest south. 


65 


houses. See Pliny, lib. xxxvi. 
c. 2. 3. 6. 7. The walls of their 
houses were incrusted with mar- 
ble. The ceilings even of pri- 
vate houses were covered with 
gold, Plin. xxxiii. 3. The beams 
were decorated in a similar man- 
ner. See also Statius, 1 Sylv. 
iii. 35t and 48. Horace> lib. ii. 
od. 18. 

Non ebur» neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar— 

Dunster. 

63. PratorSf proconsuls to their 
provinces 

Hasting, or on return, in robes 
of state, &c.] 
The rapacity of the Roman pro- 
vincial governors, and their ea- 
gerness to take possession of 
their prey, is here strongly 
marked by the word hasting. 
Their pride and vanity were 
equal to their rapacity, and were 
displayed not only in their tri- 
umphs, but in their magisterial 
state upon all occasions. Com« 
pare Sallust, Bell. Jugurth. c 31. 

^inceduntper ora vestramag- 

nifice sacerdotia et consulatuSj 
pars triumphos suos ostentantes: 
perinde quasi ea honoris non 
prceda, habesmt. Dunster, 


66. — iwrifw of horse"] Troops 
of horse. A word coined frmn 
the Latin turma. Virg. Mn, v., 
560. Equitum turime, 

68, on the Appian road. 

Or on tk* Emilian,'] 

The Appian road from Rome led 
towards the south of Italy^ and 
the Emilian towards the north; 
and the nations on the Appian 
road are included in ver. o9— 
76. those on the Emilian in ver. 

77—79- 

69. '^some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow 

both way falls, 
Meroe Nilotic isle,] 
Syene farthest south. How can 
that be? when Meroe mentioned 
in the next line (to say nothing 
of other places) was farther south. 
Milton knew it, and thought of 
it too, as appears from his say- 
ing. 

»^»here the shadow hoih wayfaUtt 
Meroe Nilotic itle. 

Syene being situate under the 
tropic of Cancer, the shadow falls 
there always one way, except at 
the summer solstice, when the 
sun is vertical, and then at noon 
the shadow falls no way: 

— umbraa nuiquam flectente Syene. 

Luemt, ti. 687. 
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Syene% and where the shadow both way falls, 70 

Meroe Nilotic isle, and more to west, 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From th^ Asian kings and Parthian among these. 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprbbane, 75 

Dusk feces with white silken turbants wreathed; 


But in Meroe the shadow falls 
both ways at different times of 
the year, and therefore Meroe 
must be farther south than Syene, 
and nearer the equator. To this 
I say that Milton had in view 
what he had read in Pliny and 
other authors^ that S^ene was 
the limit of the Roman empire^ 
and the remotest place to the 
south that belongea to it; and 
to that he alludes. Or it may 
be said, that poets have not 
scrupled to give the epithets 
extremiy ultimi, farthest, remotest, 
to any people that lived a great 
way off» and that possibly Mil- 
ton intended that farthest south 
should be so applied both to 
Syene and to Meroe, Jortin. 

He first mentions places in 
jifirica ; Syene, a city of £gy]pt 
on the confines of Et&iopia ; Di- 
tionis .^ypti esse incipit a fine 
MdiiapifB Syene: Plin. lib* v. 
sect. 10. Meroe, an island and 
ci^ of Ethiopia in the river 
"Sue, therefore called Nilotic isle, 
where the shadow both way falls; 
Rursus in Meroe (insula hsec 
caputque gentis\£tiiiopum — ^in 
amne Nilo habitatur) bis anno 
absumi umbras; Plin. lib. ii. 
sect. 75. The realm qf Bocchus, 
Mauritania* Then ulitait nations^ 
among these the golden Chersth 
nese, Malacca the most southern 


promontory of the East Indies, 
see Paradise Lost, xi. 392* and 
utmost Indian isU Taprobane, and 
therefore Pliny says it is, extra 
orbem a natura refegata; lib. vi. 
sect. 24. Then the European 
nations as far as to the Taurie 
pool, that is, the palus Mceotis ; 
Lacus ip^ Mseotis, Tanain am- 
nem ex Riphs^is montibus de- 
fluetitem accipiens» novissimum 
inter Europam Asiamque finem> 
&c. Plin. lib. iv. sect 24. 

71. .—JSUotie &c.] So Mar- 
tial cbJIs Egypt, NUotica tellus, 1. 
vi. ep. 80.— *^c realm of Bocchus, 
compare Claudian, De iv. Cons. 
Honor. SQ^'^-^ntiqui penetralia 
Bocchi — to the Black-moor sea, 
so Horace, L ii. o. vi. S. 

ubi Mamra semper 

Dunsier. 

73. — and Parthian among 
these,'\ The Tempter having 
failed to captivate our Lord with 
a view of tne immense forces of 
tlie Parthians, now endeavours 
to imp)ress upon him a sense of 
the great power of the Roman 
empure. Hence among the em- 
bassies of distant and powerful 
nations we find the Partiiians, 
who are thus made to bow to the 
genius of Rome. Dunster. 

76. Dusk faces wiih white sUken 
turbants wreath'd;'} This litie 
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From Gallia, Gacfesy and the British west, 

Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians nbrtib 

Beyond Danubius to the Tauric pool. 

All nations now to Rome obedienee pay, 

To Rome^s great emperor, whose wide domain 

In ample territory, wealth and power, 

Civility of manners, arts and arms. 

And long renown, thou justly may^st prefer 

Before the Parthian ; these two thrones except. 

The rest are barbarous, and scarce worth the sight, 

Shared among petty kings too far removM ; 

These having shown thee, I have shown thee all 


80 


S5 


has been noticed as one of the 
most picturesque lines in poetry ; 
almost every word conveys a 
distinct idea and generally one 
<^ great effect. Prudentius has 
a passage not dissimilar; Ha- 
martigen. 499* 

decolor Indus 
Tempora pinnatis redimitus nigra 
tagittit. 

Duruter^ 

77. Gades,'] Oades, the old 
Roman name for Cadiz or Cales^ 
in Spain^ is here put to signify 
the part of Spain most distant 
fimn Rome, called by the Ro- 
mans Higpania ulterior. In the 
two following lines, Germans and 
Scythians, and Sarmatians north 
Beyond Danubius to the Taurie 
pool, Milton may be understood 
as meaning to comprehend all 
the European nations from the 
banks of Uie Danube, (the south- 
em boundary of ancient Ger- 
man^,) and the shores of the 
Euxme, to the Northern ocean. 
For from the mouth of the 
Danube to the Palus Msotis^ all 


along the shores of the Euxine 
sea, lay the European Scythians, 
and beyond them northward the 
Sarmatians. The ancient histo- 
rians have much .confounded 
these names, and commonly 
classed the intermixed nations 
under the general head of Scy- 
thians or Sarmatians. They ex- 
tended themselves very far north. 
Cluverius says that Sarraatia 
reached quite to the Northern 
ocean, thence named Sarmaticus. 
And Juvenal, sat. ii. I . joins the 
Sarmatians with thk ocean. Dtin- 
ster. 

84<. — thou justly may* st prefer 
Before the Parthians;'} 
The Tempter had before advised 
^ our Saviour to prefer the Par- 
thian, iii. S6S. 

-^-4he Parthian fir«t 
By my advice : 

but this shufflinir and inconsist- 
ency is very nataral «nd agree, 
able to the father of lies, and by 
these touches his character is set 
in a proper light. 
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The kingdoms of the world, and all their gloiy. 

This emp'ror hath no son, and now is old, 90 

Old and lascivious, and from Rome retired 

To Capreae an island small but strong 

On the Campanian shore, with purpose there 

His horrid lusts in private to enjoy. 

Committing to a wicked favourite gs 

All public cares, and yet of him suspicious. 

Hated of all, and hating ; with what ease, 

Indued with regal virtues as thou art. 

Appearing, and beginning noble deeds, 

Might'st thou expel this monster from his throne loo 

Now made a sty, and in his place ascending 


90. This emptor &c.] This 
account of the emperor Tiberius 
retiring from Rome to the island 
Capreae^ and there enjoying his 
horrid lusts in private, and in 
the mean while committing the 
govdnment to his wicked fa** 
vourite and minister Sejanus, 
together with the character ci 
this emperor^ is perfectly agree^ 
able to the Roman histories^ and 
particularly those of Suetonius 
and Tacitus^ who have painted 
this monster (as our author calls 
him) in such colours as he de* 
served to be described in to po« 
sterity. 

90. This emperor hath no son, 
&c.] The accuracy of the poet 
in every particular of this ac* 
count is well worth noticing. 
See the change in the conduct of 
Tibmus after the d^th of Dru- 
sus described by Dion Cassius^ 
lv!i« Tacitus, Annal. iv. 1. the 
increase of his vices with his 
age, Tacitus, AnnaL vi. 51. Sue- 
tonius, Vit. Tiber, c. 44. the na- 
ture of his retreat at Capreae^ 


Suetonius, c. 40. and Tacit 
Annal. iv. 67. See also Sueto- 
nius, c. 42. and 43. and Tacit. 
Annal. vi.. 1. his neglect of aU 
public cares, Suetonius, c. 41. 
and the character and authority 
of Sejanus, Tacit. AnnaL iv. 1. 2. 
68. the suspicions of the em- 
peror, Annal. vi. 1. Sueton. 6I. 
Seneca, epist. Ixzxiii. his being 
hated of all and hating, Sueton. 
68, 66, Dunster. 

101. — and in his place ascends 
ing 

A victor people free &c.] 
There should be no comma after 
tictor according to the author's 
own correction ; but yet I think 
all the editors have preserved 
the first mistaken pointmg, 

—and in his place ascending 
A victor, people free from servile 
yoke? 

For the meaning is not that our 
Saviour ascending a victor might 
free Sec. but ascending might free 
a victor people, as the Romans 
are afterwards called, ver. 132. 
That people victor once jfc. 
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A victor people free from servile yoke ? 

And with my help thou may'st ; to me the power 

Is giv'n, and by that right I give it thee. 

Aim therefore at no less than all the world, 105 

Aim at the high'est, without the high'est attainM 

Will be for thee no sitting, or not long, 

On David's throne, be prophesied what will. 

To whom the Son of God unmovM replied. 
Nor doth this grandeur and majestic show 110 

Of luxury, though callM magnificence. 
More than of arms before, allure mine eye. 
Much less my mind ; though thou should'st add to tell 
Their sumptuous gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts 
On citron tables or Atlantic stone, 115 

(For I have also heard, perhaps have read,) 


103. to me the power 

Is given, and by that right I 
give it thee."] 
All this power will I give thee, 
and the glory of them; for that is 
delivered unto me, and to whom- 
soever J will 1 give U. Luke iv. 6. 
Dunster, 

114w Thar sumptuous gluttonies, 
and gorgeous feasts^ The poet 
had here perhaps in his mind 
the account given by Suetonius^ 
c. 13. of the sumptuous gluttonies 
of Vitellius^ or the immense sums 
expended in this way by the 
famous Apiciusi see Seneca's ac- 
count of his end^ De Consolat. 
ad Helv. c. 10. The ^geousneu 
of the Roman feasts is dius de- 
scribed by Manilius, 1. v. 507* 

I Viclinia temjilu 
Conoertant ; tectique auro jam ves- 
cimur aurum. 

Dunster, 
115. On citron tables or Allan" 


tic stone,l Tables made of ci- 
tron wood were in such request 
among the Romans, that Pliny 
calls it mensarum insania. They 
were beautifully veined and spot- 
ted. See his account of them, 
lib. xiii. sect. S9« I do not find 
that the Atlantic stone or marble 
was so celebrated : .the Numidicus 
lapis and NunUdicum marmor are 
often mentioned in Roman au- 
thors. 

115. It was one of Cicero's 
charges against Verres that he 
had seized upon a beautiful ci- 
tron table belonging to Q. Luta- 
tius Diodorus. This citron wood, 
which grew upon Mount Atlas 
in Mauritania, was held by the 
Romans equally valuable with 
ffold. See Martial, 1. xiv. ep. 
bcDdz. and Varro de R. R. iii. 2. 
and Lucan, Pharsal. x. 144. 
Dunster, 
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Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 
Chios and Crete, and how they quaff in gold, 
Crystal and myrrhine cups imbossM with gems 
And studs of pearl, to me should^st tell who thirst 
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117. TJieir wines qf Setia, Cales, 
and Falerne, 

Chios and Crete,^ 
The three former were Italian, 
and the two latter were Greek 
wines, much admired and com- 
mended by the ancients. 

117* Campania was famous for 
the wines of Setia, Cales, and 
Falerne, See Plin. Hist. Nat. iii. 
5. The Falernian was commonly 
considered as the best. See Virg. 
.Georg. ii. 96. TibuUus, 1. i.*el. 9. 
and Varro de R. R. i. 2. Setine 
wine, according to Pliny, xiv. 6. 
was the favourite wine of Augus- 
tus. Horace speaks of the Cale^ 
nian wine as a luxury of the 
highest kind, 1. i. od. xxxi. 9. 
Horace also praises the Chian 
wine, 2 sat. iii. 115. and 1. iii. 
od, xix. 5. as Cretan wine is 
celebrated by Martial, 1. xiii. 
ep. 106. and Juvenal, xlv. 270. 
Dunsier, 

119* Crystal and mifrrhine cups 
imboss'd with gems 

And studs of pearl,"] 
Crystal and myrrhine cups are 
often joined together by ancient 
authors. Murrhina et crystallina 
ex eadem terra effodimus, quibus 

?recium faceret ipsa fragilitas.' 
loc argumentum opum, haec 
veraluxuriss gloria existimata est, 
habere quod posset' statim totum 
perire. Plin. lib. xxxiiL'sect 2. 
We see that Pliny reckons myr- 
thine cups among fossils; Sca- 
liger, Salmasius, and others, con- 
fend from this verse of Proper- 
tins iv. V. 26. 


Murrhaeque in Parthis pocula cocta 
focis, 

that they were like our porce- 
lain : but if they were so very 
fragile as they are represented to 
be, it is not easy to conceive how 
they could be imbossed with gems 
and studs of pearL I suppose 
our author asserted it from the 
words immediately following in 
Pliny. Nee hoc fuit satis: turba 
gemmarum potamus, et smarag- 
dis teximus calices: ac temu- 
lentiee causa tenere Indiam juvat: 
et aurum jam accessio est Or 
perhaps the words imbossed with 
gems, &c. refer only to gold first 
mentioned, which is no unusual 
construction. They quaff in gold 
imbossed with gems and studs of 
pearl. 

119* That the ancients ^tio/^d 
in gold embossed with gems, &c. 
appears from numbeness pas- 
sages of their writers. See Cic. 
in Verrem, iv. 27. Virgil, Mn. I 
728. Sil. Ital. xiv. 661. Juvenal, 
8. X. 27. V. 89. Juvenal also. Sta- 
tins, and Martial mention crystal 
and myrrhine cups together. For 
the great price given for these 
cups, see Meursius de luxu Ro- 
manonim, c. 8. The myrrhine 
cups seem sometimes to have 
been considered as gems, see 
Seneca, De Benefic. vii.9. Many 
suppose the large vases shewn 
in Italy, as being onyx, agate, 
&c. to be of this myrrhine kind. 
See Mr. Holdsworth on Virg. 
Georg. ii. 506. Dunster. 
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And hunger still ; then embassies thou show^st 

From nations &t and nigh ; what honour that, 

But tedious waste of time to sit and hear 

So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandish flatteries? then proceed'st to talk * 125 

Of th' emperor, how easily subdued, 

How gloriously ; I shall, thou say'st, expel 

A brutish monster : what if I withal 

Expel a Devil who first made him such ? 

Let his tormentor conscience find him out ; 130 

For him I was not sent, nor yet to firee 

That people victor once, now vile and base. 
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124. So many koUotv complU decline of the Roman empire, in 

menU and lies this and the following ten lines^ 

Outlandish flatteries f] is at once concisely fine, and 

Possibly not without an allusion accurately just. The expression 

to the congratulatory embassies peeling their provinces (might be 

on the Restoration. Dunster. suggested by the answer of Ti- 

130. Let his tormentor con- berius to some provincial govem- 

sciencejmd him out f\ Milton had ors^ who urged him to require an 

in view what Tacitus and Sue- increase of tribute^ boni pastoris 

tonius have related. Tacitus^ Ann. esse tondere pecus^ non deglubere, 

vi. 6. Insigne visum est earum Sueton. Tiber. 32. Ku^ir6au f^cv r« 

Csesaris litterarum initium ; nam x^«fo»r», «(Ax' ov» 9tif\v^taiM, fi^v 

his verbis exorsus est: Quid scri-* Ao/m»i. Dion Cassius, Ivii. As to 

bam vobis P, C. aut quomodo scri' their provinces being exhausted 

bam, aut quid omnino non scribam by lust and rapine it is notorious. 

hoc tempore, Dii me Deasque pefus Some idea of their exactions and 

perdantquamperirequolidiesentio, oppressions may be gained from 

si scio. Adeo facinora atque fla- Cicero*s Orations^ In Verrem^ and 

gitia sua ipsi quoque in suppli- In L. Pisonem, c. 35, 40. See 

ciumverterant Suetonius^ Tiber, also his oration De Provinciis 

67* Postremo semet ipse pert®- Consularibus^ c. 3, 4s, 6. and Jus- 

sus taUs epistolse principio tan- tin^ 1. xxxviii. c. 7. Aulus Gel- 

tum non summam malorum suo- lius, 1. xv. c. 12. and Livy, 1. 

rum professus est: Quid scribam xxix. 17. See also Cic. In Hso- 

&c. where perhaps it should be, nem, c. 95. for a description of 

tali epistolae principio. Jortin. that insuUing vanity ^ a. Roman 

132. That people victor once, triumph. As to that connexion 

now vile and base, &c.] This between luxui^, cruelty^ and ef- 

description of the corruption and feminacy, which the poet de- 
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Deservedly made vassal, who once just, 

Frugal, and mild, and temp'rate, conquered well, 

But govern ill the nations under yoke, 135 

Peeling their provinces, exhausted all 

By lust and rapine ; first ambitious grown 

Of triumph, that insulting vanity ; 

Then, cruel, by their sports to blood inurM 

Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts exposed, i40 

Luxurious by their wealth, and greedier still. 

And from the daily scene effeminate. 

What wise and valiant man would seek to free 

These thus degenerate, by themselves inslavM, 

Or could of inward slaves make outward free ? 145 


scribes, v. 139 — 14«3. it has been 
often remarked in all ages. See 
Athenfieus> p. 525. ed. Casaub. 
and p. 625. and Tacit. Hist. ii. 31. 
Columella, 1. i. miramur gestus 
effseminatorum &c« and Seneca, 
Prooem. Controvers.Torpentecce 
ingenia desidiosae juventutis, &c. 
mark the effeminacy of the Ro- 
mans in their time. In their 
cruel beast'Jights there was a 
great variety. Sometimes, by 
bringing water into the amphi- 
theatre, even sea-monsters were 
introduced to combat with wild 
beasts. So Calphurnius, eel. vii. 
64.. 

Nee nobis tantum eylvcttna eerncic 

nvonttn 
Contigit, aequoreos ^go cum certan- 

tibus.ursis 
Spectavi vitulos. 

Dunster. 

140. Of Jighting beoits, and 
men to heosU exposed,'] The fight- 
ing beasts are a poor instance of 
the Roman cruelty in their sports, 
in comparison of the gladiators, 


who might have been introduced 
so naturally, and easily here, 
only by putting the word gladia^ 
tors in place of the other two, 
that one may very well be sur- 
prised at tiie poet*s omitting 
them. See Seneca's seventh epis- 
tle. Calton. 

1 41 . Luxurious by their weaUh, 
and greedier stilly} So Manilius, 
iv. 10. 

Zuxuriamquc hterU emimus, lusugtie 
rapifuu, 

Dunster. 

145. Or could of inward slaves 
make outward^ free f] Tliis noble 
sentiment Milton explains more 
fully, and expresses more diffu- 
sively in his Paradise Lost, xii. 
90. 

—Therefore stnoe be permiu 
Within hiipsejf unworthy pow'rs to 

reign ^ 

Over tne reason, God in judgment 

just 
Sutgects bln\ from without to Tiolent 

lords} ^« to ver. 101. 

So also again in his twelfth 
Sonnet, 
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Know therefore when my season comes to sit 
On David^s throne, it shall be like a tree 
Spreading and overshadowing all the earth, 
Or as a stone that shall to pieces dash 
All monarchies besides throughout the world, 
And of my kingdom there shall be no end : 
Means there shall be to this, but what the means, 
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Licence they mean when they cry 

Liberty; 
For vho iw€t that must Jlrtt be wise 

and good* 

No one had ever more refined 
notions of true liberty than Mil- 
ton^ and I have often thought 
that there never was a greater 
proof of the weakness of human 
nature^ than that he with a head 
so clear, and a heart I really 
believe perfectly honest and dis- 
interested, should concur in sup- 
porting such a tyrant and pro- 
fessed trampler upon the liberties 
of his country as Cromwell was* 
Thyer. 

There is a passage in a truly 
philosophical work, (Ferguson 
on Civil Society, p. 6. s. 5.) 
which is a good comment on 
this and the two preceding lines; 
"the project of bestowingliberty 
on a people who are actually ser- 
vile, is perhaps of all others the 
most difficult Men are quali- 
fied to receive this blessing; only 
in proportion as they are .made 
to apprehend their own right8> 
and to respect the just preten- 
sions of mankind; in proportion 
as they are willing to sustain in 
their own persons, the burthen 
of government and of national 
defence, and to prefer the en- 
gagements of a liberal mind to 
Uie enjoyments of sloth, and the 


delusive hopes of a safety pur^ 
chased by submission and fear." 
Dunster. 

146. Know iherrfore when mg 
season comes to sit &c.]' A par- 
ticular manner of expression, but 
frequent in MOton; as if he had 
saidf, Know therefore when the 
season comes for me to sit on 
David's throne, it shall be like a 
tree, &c. It refers to throne. 
The throne of David shall then 
he like a tree, &c; alluding to 
the parable of the mustard-seed 
grown into a tree, so that the 
birds lodge in the branches thereof. 
Matt xiii. 32. and to (what that 
parable also respects) Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream of the great tree 
whose height reached unto heaven, 
and the sight thereof to the end of* 
all the earth, Dan. iv. 11. Ter- 
tullian also compares the king- 
dom of Christ to that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. SeeGrotiusinMatt 
Or as a stone, &c ; alluding to the 
atone in another of Nebuchad- 
nezzai^s dreams, which brake the 
image in pieces, and so this king- 
dom shall break in pieces, and 
consume all these kingdoms, and 
it shaU stand fin" ever. Dati. ii. 44. 
And of my kingdom there shall be 
no end : uie very words of Luke 
!• 33. with only the necessary 
change of the person ; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end. 
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Is not for thee to know, nor me to tell. 

To whom the Tempter impudent replied. 
I see all offers made by me how slight 155 

Thou valuest, because offerM, and reject'st : 
Nothing will please the difficult and nice. 
Or nothing more than still to contradict : 
On th* other side know also thou, that I 
On what I offer set as high esteem, i6o 

Nor what I part with mean to give for nought ; 
All these which in a moment thou behold'st, 
The kingdoms of the world to thee I grve ; 
For giv^n to me, I give to whom I please, 
No trifle ; yet with this reserve, not else, 1^5 

On this condition, if thou wilt fall down. 


162. M these, whkh in a mo- the condition at the same time 

ment thou behoUTst, that he offered the gifts; as he 

The kingdoms of the tvorld &c.] doth likewise in Scripture : bift 

And the devU, taking him up into after his gifts had been abso- 

a high mountain, shewed unto him lutely reftised^ to what purpose 

aU the kingdoms of the world in a was it to propose the impious 

moment cf time. And (he devil condition ? Could he imagine that 

said unto him, All this power will our Saviour would accept the 

/ give unto thee, and the glory of kingdoms of the world upon the 

them: for that is delivered unto a6omtna6^ /eniM of falling down 

me; and unto whomsoever I will, and worshipping him, just after 

/ gtt;« it. If thou therefore milt he had rejected them unclogged 

worship me, all shall be thme, with any terms at all? Well 

Luke iv. 5, 6; 7* Duntter. might the author say that Satan 

1^. On this condition, if thou impudent replied : but I think 
wilt fall down, Sec.'] In my opi- that doth not entirely solve the 
nion (and Mr. Thyer concurs objection, 
with me in the same observa- l66. I conceive this passage 
tion) there, is not any thing in to be^ on the contrary, a strik- 
the disposition and conduct of ing instance of the grieat judg- 
the whole poem »o justly liable ment of the poet, in arranging 
to censure as the auk ward and his work, as well as of his great 
preposterous introduction of this skill in decorating it. The. con- 
incident in this place. The duct of Satan had hitherto b^en 
Tempter should. have proposed artfully plausible, and such as 
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And worship me ^d thy s(iperilor1<^9 ' • "' 
Easily done/ and hold them all-of ttae '; '-' ' 
For what can less so greSatt a gift deserve ? • 

Whom thus oar Saviour answer^ with disdain. 170 
I never likM thy talk, thy oSefs less, ' : — 
Now both abhor, dint^thdu feist dar'd^fo utier * 

Th^ abominable tenhs^' itnpidiis conditi<Mi ; - ' » 

But I indure the time, tiH whicih expired,' ■ i' 

Thou hastf 'p^hnii^ion on tn^i It fe wriftto — ^ irs 
The first ofail domtntodments, Thoii shalt Worsfefp 
The Lord thy God, dnd Only hitii fthalt' setv6 ; 
And dar*st thoo to the Son of God propound ' ' • ' 
To worship thee ^ccursM, now more a<icursM i • • > ' 
For this attempt bolder than th^t'on Eve, -• -^ ifea 


I ' .*. 


'~i 


seemed most likely to forward 
his designs. At the beginning 
of tbis book^ after repeated de- 
feats he is described as Jlung 
fiom his hope ; but still he pro- 
ceeds. Upon his next attack 
failing, the paroxysm of his des- 
peration rises to such a height, 
that^ thrown off his guard, he 
intemperately. betrays himself 
and his purpose by bringing 
forward tliose abominable terms, 
which^ could it have been pos- 
sible for his temptations to have 
succeeded, we may imagine were 
intended in the end to have been 
proposed to our Lord. This then 
is the Mvetyim^Mrii, or full discovenr 
who Satan really wasi for though 
Jesus in the Jirst book (v. S5o.) 
had declared that he kxie\^ die 
Tempter through his disguise, 
still the temptation proceeds as 
if he had not known him. As 
to proposing the condit'um together 
mth £^6 gif^f^^ this Iconceive could 


not be done without changing 
the whole plan of the poem ; as 
by pushing the question imme- 
diately to .a point, it must have 
precluded the gradually progres- 
sive temptations which the poet 
so finely brings forward. It 
might perhaps have been wi^ed 
that the circumstance of Satan*s 
thus betraying himself and his 
purpose haid been kept bads till 
the subsequent temptation had 
been tried^ and had also failed^ 
But the apologetic speech of Sa- 
tan, (v. 196.) in which he so fitf 
recovers himself; and irepairs the 
indiscretion of his- prisent irri- 
tation, asi to pave the way for 
another temptation, is not onljf 
marked with such admirable tak 
and address, but gives likewise 
such material variety and relief 
to this part of the poem, fiiat I 
cannot wish it to have been in 
any respect diflferent from what 
it IS. Dunster. 
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Afid more blaspbemoua ? which expect to rue. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee, were given. 

Permitted rather, and by thee usurpM ; 

Other donation none thou canst produce : 

If giv^n, by whom but by the King .of kings, : 155 

Grod over all supreme ? if giv'n to thee. 

By thee how fairly is the giver now 

Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is lost «. 

Long since. Wert thou so void .of fear or shatne, ^ 

As offer them 'to me die Son of God, t^ 

To me my own, oh such abhorred pact) 

That I fall down and worship tiaee as God } . 

Get thee behind me ; plain thou now appear'st 

That evil one, Satan for ever damned. 

To whom the Fiend with feeir abashM ife^ied. 195 
Be not so sore offended, Sonof God^ 
Though sons of God both angels aie and men. 
If I to try whether in higher sort 
Than these thou bear'st that title, have proposM 


188. — JBm< gratitude in thee is 
lost 

Long since,'] 
Milton had made Satan deelare 
long before. Par. Lost, iv. 105. 

^-all good to me is lost ; 
Elvil be thou my good ! 

Dunster, 

151. To me my own ^'j The 
riglity which the demon ^e- 
tends to, over the kingdoms of 
the world, is^by gifi; but Christ 
claims them as his own by na^ 
turej and by virtue of his Son- 
skip, YiAf ym^ mf rw Suv, iffin 

irtv tmi xv^toi KM /SmnMvf, Fqr 


being the Son of God, he must 
of course be like him whose son 
he is; and being like him, it 
neoessarily follows^ that he i$ 
lord and king. S. Athanas. Om 
S. contra Arianbs. Op. voL i. p. 
^87. edit CoL CaUon. 

191. '-■'-^-^abhorred pact,'] He 
uses the word pact, as it is the 
technical term for the contracts 
of sorcerers with Uie devil. Wer^ 
huTton. 
'199- have proposed 

What both front men and angels 
J receive, 6cc,] 
The terms of wcnrahip and vas- 
salage. See V. 166. supra. Dirn^ 
ster, 
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What both from men and angels I receive, 200 

Tetrarchs of fire, air, flood, and on the earth 

Nations besides from all the quartered winds, 

Grod of this world invoked and world beneath ; 

Who then thou art, whose coming is foretold 

To me so fatal, me it most concerns. so5 

The trial hath indamag'd thee no way^ 

Rather ifsiare honour lefl and more esteem ; 

Me nought advantaged, missing what I aim'd. 

Therefore let pass, as they are transitory. 

The kingdoms of this world ; I shall no more 210 

Advise thee ; gain them as thou Canst, or not. 

And thou thyself seem^st otherwise inclined 

Than to a worldly crown, addicted^ more 

To contemplation and profound dispute. 

As by that early action may be judged, 215 

When slipping from thy mother's eye thou went'st 

Alone into the temple, there wast found 

Amongst the gravest Rabbies disputant 

On points and questions fitting Moses' chair 

201. Tetrarchs of fire, air,fiood, 213. addided more 

and on the earth] To anUempiaikm2 
See Mr. Warton's note. Par. Reg. Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 297. de- 
li. 122. E. scribes Adam in his state of in- 

203. God qf this world invoked] nocence for contemplalionformed, 

Milton pursues the same notion, Dunster. 

which he had adopted in his Pa- 217. —^there wcutfoundl In 

radise Lost, of the gods of the Milton*8 own edition, and in 

Gentiles being the fallen angels, most of the following ones, it 

and he is- supported in it by the was printed by misti^ke was 

authority of die primitive fawers^ found; but the syntax plainly 

who are very unanimous in ac- requires wast, as there is thou 

cusing the heathens of worship- wenVst in the verse preceding, 

ping devils for deities.. Thyer. 219. -Jitiing Mosea cAair,] 

The devil, in Scripture, is Moses" chair wts die diair i^ 

termed the god of tlis world, which the doctors sitti];ig ex- 

2 Cor. iv. 4* DunUer. pounded the law either publidy 
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Teaching not taught ; the childhood shows the fnao. 

As morning shows the day. Be £imous then 

By wisdom ; as thy empire must extend, 

So let extend thy mind o^er all the world 

In knowledge, all things in it comprehend: 

All knowledge is not couched iti Moses* law, 225 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote ; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 

To admiration, led by nattire^s light; 

And with the Gentiles much thou must conrerse. 

Ruling them by persuasion as thou meanest ; ^so 

Without their learning how wilt thou with them, 

Or they with thee hold conversation meet ? 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 


to the people^ or privately to 
their disciples. The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses* chair, fsri 
Tn; M«0iiv$ xA^%^^et4, Matt, zxiii. 2. 

220. the childhood shews 

the man. 

As morning shews the day."] 
Thus Ben Jonson in his Verses 
to Susan Countess of Montgomery ; 

Were they that mm'd you prophets ? 

did they see 
Ev*n tn the dew of grace what you 

wouldbe$ 

Punster. 

Ml. -^ Be famous then 

Bif wisdom;'] 
We are now come to the last 
temptation, properly so called; 
and it is worth the reader's while 
to observe how well Satan has 
pursued the scheme which he 
Bad proposed in council, ii. 225. 

Therefore with manUer objects we 

mast try 
His constancy, with such as have 

more show 


Of worth, of honour, glory, and po- 
pular praise. 

The gradation also in the several 
allurements proposed is very fine; 
and 1 believe one may justly say, 
that there never was a more ex-> 
alted system of morality com- 
prised in so short a cumpass. 
Never were the arguments for 
vice dressed up in more delusive 
colours, nor were they ever an- 
swered with more solidity of 
thought or acuteness of reason- 
ing. Thyer. 

230. Ruling them by persuasion 
as thou meanest;"] Alluding to 
those charming Unes, i. 221. 

Yet held it more humane, moe^ 

heav'nly first 
By witling words to conquer willing 

hearts, 
' And make persuasion do the wo^k 

offear. 

But Satan did not hear thid; it 
was part of our Saviour's self- 
converse and private meditation. 
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Their 'k]0^temB^tinidikioii&y >pamiloxe&.? . ; . r 

Error by bi*'own» arms' is bert-eviiic^d...'- gd^ 

Look once mote e^er W6.1eav;e;thi8 ^culaFciaOUDt 
Westward, muchneaver l^yrsoutiisirest, beihold 
Where on tfae>iiSge9ii'«hdre;a ciityistands 

234. Theip^^^iiy^m$,.ttfi^itiom^ M^^^^ as was before 

paradoxes f]/ Idolismsia; 1 fee-' observed,' is too iliucE craiirped 

Jieve^ a worA>o^ Milton's. fabri- ..down by.tbe.argupaeoUtive.caBt 

cation. It seems to i^ean not so of his subject^ but emerges upon 

much the idolatrous worship of evei*y favoiirable • dccasicto^ arid 

the Gendies.ias'tibeoiiiniosi^ with* .V!^ ^^ sun from under^a clpttd 

which they might endeavour to bursts out into tne same bright 

'defend it. Ofir aiithdr hkis idol- vein 'Of poetry,- which shines 

iiis, SsLm.AgQrx/A^%;, . - . j , „9uit wor^ fire^ently, though not 

J ^.j .u *w more strongly, in the Paradise 

and o|>'4 the mouths ^ i friL ^ ''' • .- 

, Of/doZ«f* and -^/Adi?* ;''*'•' '^S**''^ . •• '„; 

' , , This might be understood W. 

By Iraditions ire may understand by ' S. ' that is^ ohe ^dfnt' firom 

opinions collected from those phi- west towards southwest ; which 

losophers who instructed pub- is nearly the actual position of 

licly, without committing their Athens, with respect to Mount 

.precepts to writing ; which was Niphates. Or it may only mean, 

the case with Pythagoras, Numa, that as Athens was four degrees 

and Lycurgus. See the lives south of Rome, our Lord must 

of the two latter by Plutarch, now direct his view So much 

Paradoxes allude to the para- more to the sctothwest, than 

doxes of the Stoic philosophers, when he was looking dt Rome^ 

then in high repute. Evinced which lay nearly west oiF Mount 

(v. 235^) is used in its Latin sig- Niphates. Dunster. '■ ' 

nificatioh of subdued, conquered; Afld ^e wttfds mit^ nearer 

in which sense it is more fordble seem also to shew thit the.de- 

and appropriate, than as we com* scription had reference to the 

monly use it for shetDn^ proved, pqeition of Rome, which was 

Dunster. more distant from the specular 

236. this specular mounQ mount. E. . 

This mount of speculation, as in 238. Where on ihe Mgean shore 

Paradise Lost, xiL 588, where a city Stands'] So Mihon caus^ 

see the note. this versie to be priilted, wliei*ebjr 

237. Westward, much nearer.by it appears that he would' MVe 

southwest,'] This corresponds ex- the word M'gean pronouric^ 

actly to our Saviour's supfKwed with the accent upon the first 

situation upjon mount Taurur. syllable^ as in Paradise l.eat, 4 
The foljtewing desciiptien of 746. and as Fairfax often n!ses 

Athens and its leanoii^ is -ex- it, as was there remarked. B^iU 

tremely grand and beautiful nobly, and Homer in his tunc 
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Built nobly, pur^jtl*e,#Hr„?Wcl.ligl»l:ifl^e W^»;* 
Athens the eye of Gjk^qq, WOtfe^fi Pf W*? 


I .it J 


.t' i«> It 


ll 


»v> 



light 

being a mountainous country, 
the soil was light and barren, 
and ti^e air sharp and pure^ aiid 
therefore said to be productive 

of ]^barp wits. tjji» tv7F^cc<rMi rm 

xurtvq cefi^ct? offw. Plato in Ti- 
xDseo, p. 24. vol. iii. edit. Setr. 
Athenis temte coftlum, ex quo 
acutiores etiam putahtur Attici. 
Cicero de Fato. iv. Athens the 
eye of Greece, and so Demosthe- 
nes somewhere calls it c^i»XfM^ 
'iLXXo^Hy but i cannot at present 
recollect the place; and in Justiti 
it is called one of the two eyes 


Si)esXi«; pf0etXfM9. The Latins 
have the saqae metaphor ; as 
Cicero, Pro t.eg. Manil. c. v. and 
inCatSin. iii. c. 10. and Velleius 
Paterculus, speaking of Pompey"s 
defeat at^ Pharsalia. And so Ben 
Jonson terms Edinburgh, 

. The ]»eart of Scotland, Britain's oihfr 
eye. 

Dunster. 
259. P^^^ ^^^ ^^» ^^^ ^fe^* 


the soil,'] This is from Dio Chryw 
sostom. See Spanheim on Cal- 
limachus, p. 444. De Attica csb- 

^^ ^^ teroquindicitDioChrysost.Oi^t. 

oVGr^cTsp^tebeFngthe'oA^^^^ vii. p. 87. «y«» y^ ;*"' X^'i^' T 


Hb. V. cap. 8'; and CatuUus calls C'•**^ '^^ ^^^ *^«* «ov<p«, esse enim 
.Sixmia the eye of islands, xxxii. re^ionem tenui solo,^ ac Uvem ae- 

Penioeidarum Siimto, inaularuuaque 
OcoUet 

but the metaplwr is more pro- 
perly applied to Athens than any 
other place, as it was the great 


rem, prout una voce Mrraytiif ea- 
dem Attica, post Thucydideih 
nempe, pag. 2. a Galeno dicitur, 
flr^oTgssrr. cap. 7. Aeris autem Ai- 
^rcTiirec eidem tribuit Aristides, 
Serm. Sacr. vi. p. 642. Athenfe 

^ — ^-- « .,;^g built between two small 

seat of learning. tivers, Cephisus and Ilissus ; and 

238. I cannot discovw the i,p„r.p it fS railed, in the Medea 
Mssage in Demosthenes referred 


to by Bp. Newton. AHsitotle 
(Rhetoric, lib. iii. c. x. s. 3») cites 
a passage from a speech of Lep- 
tkie$i in which he coiyuxes the 
Athemans not ta. suffer Greece 
to become trt^df^^Xfus, deprived 
9f(me of her eyes^ by the extinc- 
tioa of SfMurta. The Greek poets 
'^reduentjy ^sedofiU^fM^ in a me- 
tafd^MJcp^ 8ense> fov th^ lus(re of 
miperioT i^xcellence. As Ajrislor 
phuies. Nub. 284. calls the stui 
mOi^iH H^t^* Sappho describes 
the rose as •^»^i^ ^^mht, (see 


hence it is called, in the Medea 
of Euripides, lij^ttt ^/tvwxfMf 9rftXf^ 
See the chorus at the end of the 
third act. The effect of these 
waters upon the air is very po- 
etically represented in the samie 
beautifhl chorus. * 

KtAXiveuv r t*i Kfff <««» ftfUs 
Tav Ktt^^if »Xtiti»vfif tt^v- 

P4ilchrifluiqile ad Cephifii fluenW 
Venerem ferunt [ex Cephisa] cn- 
hauri- 
. .cnteioy r«fion«iB perflai»e^ 

N 4 
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And eloquence, native to fitmous wits 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City^ or suburban, studious walks and shades; 

See th^re the olive grove of Academe, 


Mediocres ventonrm 
Pulce spirantes auras* 


Calton. 


240. maiher qfarts 

And eloquence] 
Justin (]. V. c. 9.) terms Athens 
Pairia communis Eloqueniim* And 
(1. ii. c. 6.) he says^ Literce eerie 
eijacundia velnti templum Athe^ 
nas habeni, Cicero abounds in 
panegyrics upon this celebrated 
seat of learning and eloquence. 
See Cic. De Orator. 1. i. 13. ed. 
Proust. Brutus, s. 39, 26, 49. 
Orat pro L. Flacc. 26. See also 
Roger Ascham, (English Works^ 
Lond. 1771. p. 235.) Dunster. 

242. — hospitable] So Diodo- 
rus describes the Athenians, nif 

fttfvf irtwtf tifi^tt^ctg. 1. xiii. c*27* 
The Athenians indeed were re- 
markable for their general hos- 
pitality towards strangers^ for 
whose reception and accommo- 
dation they had particular officers 
called x(«(fM«. Whilst the Laqe- 
dsemonians were noted for their 
JgmXmtrtms, or driving all strangers 
from their cit^. Thus Pencles 
according to Thucydides, Hist. 

ii. C. 39. YHf Tf 9vAiv JMiyqy tt^xi^ 
fM9y xm •iftt %rrn m imXcca^im^ 
Miru^fw TIM n fttihfMttt, n ^Mpi- 
T«f. Dunster. 

244. See there the olive grooe 
of Academe, 

Plato's retirement, &c.] 


u Arr(«nirTM^ fvr/t^ 

—MM ir«^ 19 Tif AfuAifcuf, u$m 

^09. «tffv iMM AxtAtfuuKn v(ar«y*- 
^h i ttic «vr«v «i(MK. Being 
returned to Athens from his 
Toumey to Egypt, he settled 
himself in the Academy, a gym- 
nasium or place of exercise in 
the suburbs of that city, beset 
with woods^ taking name from 
Academus^ one of the heroes^ as 
Eupolis, 

In sacred Academus' shady walks. 

—and he was buried in the Aca« 
demy» where he continued most 
of his time teaching philosophy, 
whence the sect which rorung 
from him was called Aoaaemic. 
See Diogenes Laertius, and Stan- 
ley in the life of Plato. The 
Academy is always described as 
a woody shady place, as here 
in Laertius, and in Horace, ep. 
u. u. 45« 

Atque inter sylvas Academi qusrere 
verum: 

but Milton distinguishes it by 
the particular name of the oKoe 
grcne of Academe, for the olive 
was particularly cultivated about 
Athens, being sacred to Minerva 
the goddess c^ the city, and he 
has besides the express authority 
of Aristophanes, Ni^iAsti, act iii. 
scenes. 
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Plato^s retirement, where the Attic bird us 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long; 


Sed in Academiam deseendena, sub 
sacris olivis spatiaberis. 

Where the Attic bird, the nightin- 
gale, for Philomela, who accord* 
mg to the fables was changed 
into a nightingale, was the 
daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens, and for the same. reason 
the nightingale is called Atthis 
in Latin, quasi Attica avis. Mar- 
tial, lib. i. ep. 46. edit. Westm. 

Sic, ubi multisona fervet sacer ^<- 
thide Iucu8» 

Improba Cecropiat offbndit pica que- 
relas. 

Ludovicus de la Cerda in his 
notes upon Virgil observes, how 
often the ancient poets have 
made use of the comparison of 
the nightingale; Sophocles has 
it no less than seven times. Ho- 
mer twice, and Euripides and 
several others: and we observed 
upon the Paradise Lost, how 
mudi Milton was delighted with 
the nightingale ; no poet has in- 
trodu<^ it so often, or spoken of 
it with such rapture as he; and 
perhaps there never was a verse 
more expressive of the harmony 
of *this sweet bird than the fol- 
lowing. 

Trills, her thick-warUed notes the 
summer long. 

So that upon the whole I believe 
it may be asserted, that Plato^s 
Academy was never more beau- 
tifully described than here in a 
few lines by Milton.. Cicero, 
who has laid the scene of one of 
his dialogues there, De Fin. lib. 
T. and had been himself upon 
the. spot, has not paintfed it in 
more lively cotours*. 


S44. Akenside has well sketch- 
ed this Athenian scene in his 
Pleasures of Imagination, 1.^15. 
The reader will find a g<iod ac- 
count of the Academy and of the 
odier public gardens which were 
the resort of tlie learned at 
Athens, in Falconer's Historical 
view of the Taste for Gardening 
and laying'Out Grounds among the 
nations of Antiquity, p. SO. The 
nightingale b with peculiar pro- 
priety introduced in the descrip- 
tion of the Academe; in iSie 
neighbourhood of which (see 
Pausanias, 1. i. c 30.) lay the 
scene of the CEdipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles, and which he cele- 
brates as particularly abounding 
in nightingales. (Ed. Col. 17* 
and 703. Homer has a descrip- 
tion of the song of this bird not ' 
unlike MOton*s trills her thiek- 
warbled notes; 

• •••• — "•<»••• 

^«»ii». Odyss. six. 521. 

It is remarkable that Milton de- 
scribes the nightingale singing 
the summer long, when it is com- 
monly supposed to sing (»ily in 
tlie spring. Sappho calls it^ (see 
tliie Schdiast on Soph. Electr. 
148.) 

And Pliny says that its song 
omtinues in its greatest perfec- 
tion only fiftieen days, *^ after- 
wards, as summer advances, it 
loses all its variety and modula- 
tion." (Lx. 290 So Shakespeare 
describes it as ceasing to sing as 
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There flowery hill Bjrofettiis witb the «oanc| - 

Of bees^ndufetrious martHur oft iovitses. { :. 

To studious musing ; there Uissus rolls 

His whispering stream: witlun the walls then view 950 

The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Xiyceum there, and painted Stoa next: 


the sammer advances^ in his 
fifty-first sonnet; and Milton 
himself describes it singing 

While the jolly hours lead on. pro- 
pitious May, 

in. his Sonnet to tlie. Nightingale: 
hut in various other places the 
sopg of (the nightingale is qtxe of 
his faTourite circ^n^stapces of 
.description, when he is , painting 
a suouner'ft night; , Dunsier* 

247. Therejlowyy hill Hymet' 
tusSLix"] And so Valerius Fkccus 
calls it Floreujugfi Hymetti, Ax- 
^onaut. y. 34^. a^d the honey 
was so much esteefoed and cele- 
brated by the ancients, that it 
was recKoned the best of the 
Attic honey, as the Attic honey 
was said to be the best in the 
world. The poets often speak 
of the murmur of the bees as in- 
viting to sleep,' Vir^r, Eel. i. 56* 

. ; Si9p^ levi sonuium suadehit inice su- 
surro : 

•but li^iltOB give^ a more ekgapt 
turn to it, and says that it iftmit^ 
to studious musing, which was 
more proper indeed for his pur- 
rpose, ab he is here describing the 
Attic learning. 
• 949.-^ — there Jlissus relk 

His' whispying stteam Q 
Mv^ Calton and Mr. Thyer have 
observed with me> that Hato 
hath laid the soene cf Im' 


'drus on the banks and at the 
spring of this^ pleasant river. — 

'j^fic^ttrr«t y0Vf Keit Kti$d^tt mm ^tH)ftt9n 
r» victTM ^tunrw, . Nonne hinc 
aqoulse purss ac pellucid^ ju- 
cundo murmure confluunt? £d. 
Serr. Vol. iii. p. 229. I'he philo- 
sophical, retreat at the spring- 
head is beautifully described by 
Plato in the next page, where 
. Socrates and Phaedrus are repre- 
sented sitting on a green bank 
shaded with a spreading plantiuii^ 
of which "Cicero hath said very 
prettily, that it seemcth to havte 
grov^ii not so much by the wdter 
which i8'des<jribed, as by Plato's 
eloquence; quaemihiyideturnon 
~^tam ipsa aquula^ qtne describituf ^ 
quam Platonis oratione crevisse. 
DeOratl. 7: ' 

' ■'' 2?»8. Lyceum there, and painted 
Stoa next:"]' Lyceum vrss another 
"gymnasium of the Atheiiieins, and 
was the school of Aristotle, who 
had been tutor to Alexander the 
Great, and was the founder of 
the sect of the Peripatetics, so 
called «Mr* ra9 ^i^irmTW from his 
walking and teaching philosophy. 
Stoa was .tiw bchool of Zeiio, 
whose disciplcis from the place 
hfltd the name of StOtos) and 
this Stoa or portico;, bein^ a- 
(doftted with variety of paintings, 
was esilsd in Greek nmmXn or 
various, and faems by Milton very 
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There thou 8ha)t hqi^r and learn the. secret po^^r 

Of harmoDj^ in tones and numl;>ers hit .^^p 

By voice or hand, and various-*mea9ur'd verse, 

£olian charms and Dorian lyric odes, ; 

And his who gaye thena breath, but higher sung, 


» \ I 


properly the painted Siaa. See painted, principally by Polygno* 

Diogenes Laertius in the lives of tus^ with representations of the 

Aristotle and Zeno. But' there most renowned of the Athenian 

is some reason to question^ whe- Victoriea, such as those of Ma- 

•ther the Lyceum was within the rathon and Salamis ; hence Per- 

walls, as Milton asserts. For sius^ sat. iii. 53. 

Suidas says expressly, that it was q^^^^ ^^^, .^„ braccatis ilUla 

a place in the suburbs, built by Medis^ 

Pericles for th$ exercising of sol- Porticus— 

diers : and I find the scholiast The porch, with tit>wser'd Pets^uis 

. upon Aristophanes in the Irene pictured o'eiv [Bonet^ 

sjpeaks of going into the Lyceum, Qn the origin of the name of the 

and going out of it again, and Peripatetics see the note hdoyr 

reluming back into Ike cit^ : — on v. 278. Dunster. 

iH TO AvKuof w(r*«»Tf?— x*i vxXtf 257^ ^olian charms and Ho- 

t^icirtg 6» Tdv AVXU6V, km avu^ih fian lyric odes,'] JEolian charms, 

•^ TJi» ^oXi9. ^olia carmina, verses such as 

; 253. That the Lyceum stood those of Alcaeus and Sappho, who 

without the walls clearly appears ^^re both of Mitylene in Les- 

from the beginning of Plato's tos, an island belonging to thp 

L^sis; see also Strabo, 1. ix. p. iEolians. Hon Od* iii. xxx. 13. 

atiribiJted both to Pjreistratus asifX Deduiisse modos. 

Pericles. (5ee Meursiua, Athenae ^^ ' '" to 

Atticae,!. ii. c. 3. and Plutarch's ^^' ^^' "*' ^'^' 

Life of ijericles.) the same Vlngeat .gkOio eamine nobWem. 

writer j[Sympos.,viil. q. 4.) says, Dorian lyric odes, sneti as those 

that it was dedicated to ApoUo, of Pindar, who calls his AJi^^/«V 

as the god of healing, becaude '^o^irytf the Dorian harp, 0)ymp. 

liealth alone £an furnish the re- i. 26. Attft»tn^t^»t Dorian buskin, 

quisite strength for the corporeal Olymp. iii. 9, Att^tu ^'0/«« Dorian 

S'^fcises of th^ place. From hymn, Pyth. viii. ^9. 

^..epjtKets of Apollo, Awxidr, ^ 257. charms'] Our Eng- 

Aiixni^nftAvKwrtt^f, (notthewoZ/-. lish word charm is derived from 

shying God, but the extender of carmen ; as are mchant and tn- 

li^ht^' from Avm; or. Awn, lux^ and cantation from canto, punster, 
fmiiriw, as .also Av»i}yiyi}( sign^Ge/ 258. And his who. gave them 

not i>orn in Lycia, h\xt producer breath, &c.] Our author agreed 

of Ught,) the Lyceum probably with those writers, who speak of 

derived its name* The Stod was Homer as the father pf all kinds 
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Blind Melesigenes thence Homer calPd, 
Whos^ poem Phoebus challengM for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence with delight receivM 


^60 


of poetry. Such wise men as 
Dionysins the Halicamassean, 
and rlutarch, have attempted to 
shew^ that poetry in all its forms, 
traffedy^ comedy, ode, and epi- 
ta]mj are included in his works. 
See the ingenious author of the 
Inquiry into the life and writings 
of Homer enlarging upon this 
subject, sect. 12. Blind MelisP' 
genes thence Homer called; our 
author here follows Herodotus 
in his account of the life of Ho- 
mer, that he was born near the 
river Meles, fVom whence he had 
the name of Melesigenes, rthrat 

wtm^iAu ri|ir tirttfvfiuetf A«C«v9'«, and 

because he was hUnd^ thence he 
was called Horner^ •fu^ i^tfv, tmvhf 

MiA«nyfffi ttw rm 9rvft^%^' •$ ym^ 
Kvftmt rtfs TvfXwf iftn^«vi Afy»v- 
ryy. Whose poem Phoebus chal^ 
lengedfor his own, alluding to a 
Greek epigram in the first book 
of the Anmologia, 

which Mr. Fenton has enlarged 
and applied to Mr. Pope's Eng- 
lish Iltaa. 

261. — the lofty grave Irage- 
dians,"] These are the epithets 
usually applied to tragedy by 
the ancients, as Quintilian, 1. x. 
c. 1. Claudian, De Mall. Tlieod. 
Cons. 314. Ovid, Trist 1. ii. el. 
i. 381. and 553. Horace, in his 
Ode to Asinius Pollio. And 


thus Milton in his Preface to 
Sams. Agon. *' Tragedy, as it 
was anciently composed, hatii 
ever been held the gravest, mo- 
ralest, and most profitable of flJl 
other poems, &c." Dunster, 

262. In Chorus or Iambic,'] 
These may be said to be the two 
constituent parts of the ancient 
tragedy, which was written either 
in Iambic verse, or in verses of 
various measures, whereof the 
Chorus usually consisted. And 
the character here given of the 
ancient Greek tragedy is very 
just and noble; and the English 
reader cannot form a better idea 
of it in its highest beauty and 
perfection than by reading our 
author's Samson Agonistes. 
262. — fcac/ieri best 
Of moral prudence, &c.] 
This description particularly ap- 
plies to EuripideSf who, next to 
Homer, was Milton's favourite 
Greek author. See Quinctilian, 
1. X. c. 1. And Aulus Gellius^ 
1. xi. c 4. Aristotle takes almost 
all his examples of sentences 
from Euripides. (Rhetoric, ii. c. 
22.) See £p. Hurd's note on 
Horace's art of Poetry, v. 219. 
for an admirable account of the 
reasons why the Greek Tragic 
poets introduced in their pieces 
so great an abundance of moral 
precepts, and why they were 
with such delight received. Dun- 
ster. 
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In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 

Of fate, of chance, and change in human hfe ; 265 

High actions, and high passions best describing': 

Thence to the famous orators repair. 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democraty, 

Shook th^ arsenal and fulmin^d over Greece, 270 


S64. Of fate, and chance, and 
change in human life 

High actions, and high passions 
best describing i] 
The most usual arguments of 
the Greek tragic writers (and 
indeed of their tpic poets also) 
were the accomplishment of some 
oracle, or some supposed decree 
of/a/e. But the incidents which 
led to the destined event, accord- 
ing to their system, depended on 
chance. Fate and chance then 
furnished the subject and inci- 
dents of their dramas, whilst the 
catastrophe produced the pert- 
petia, or change of fortune, llie 
history of CEdipus, one of their 
principal dramatic subjects, was 
here perhaps in our poet's mind ; 
and it affords a stnking exem- 
plification of the preceding re- 
marks. Change in human life 
however might not only refer to 
die pathetic catastrophes of the 
Greek tragedy, since it sometimes 
formed, as in the CGdipus Colo- 
neus, the entire argument of their 
pieces. High actions, the tutXeu 
w^t^tH of Aristotle, refer to fate 
and chance, the arguments and 
incidents of tragedy; high pas- 
sions to the peripetia, or change 
of fortune, which included the 
wtU^ at affecting part. Dunster. 
267. Thence to the famous ora- 
tors repair, &c.] How happily 


does Milton's ver»fication in this 
and the following lines concern- 
ing the Socratic philosophy ex- 
press what he is describing ! In 
the first we feel as it were the 
nervous rapid eloquence of De- 
mosthenes, and the latter have 
all the gentleness and softness of 
the humble modest character of 
Socrates. Thyer. 

268. Those ancient,'] For Mil- 
ton was of the same opinion as ' 
Cicero, who preferred Pericles, 
Hyperides, J&8chines» Demo- 
sthenes, and the orators of their 
times, to Demetrius Phalereus 
and those of the subsequent ages. 
See Cicero de claiis Oratoribus* 
And in the judgment of Quin- 
tilian Demetrius Phalereus was 
the first who weakened elo- 
quence, and the last almost of 
tne Athenians who can be called 
an orator; is primus inclinasse 
eloquentiam dicitur^— ultimus est 
fere ex Atticis qui dici possit 
orator. De Instit Orat. x. 1. 

270. and fulmin*d over 

Greece,"] Alluding (as Mr. Jortin 
has likewise observed) to what 
Aristophanes has said of Pericles 
in his Acharnoises, act ii. sc. 5. 

Since I have mentioned this pas« 
sage, I will add, that Cioero has 
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To Maceddn^nd Artasterxe^Vthfone': 

To sage philosophy nejttdcttd' thine ear^ 

From lieav'tt'dei^ehdi^ta'AeiloWHfcbf^dhoifee' ^ ^^ 
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alluded to it InrW.iOxMv 9'A 
speaking of Pericles. Qui si 
tenui genere uteretur/riutiquaflta' 
ab Aristophane^qet0,^lge]r^, lo^-j 
nare, permiscereGrseciam dictus 
esset. Diodorus Siculus has 
quoted it likewise lib. 19. and 
ascribed it to Eupolis the poety 
the aame who is mentioned ^ 
Horaoe. 

BupoMs^' atque Cratlnus, AristDpba- 
oeaque poets* 

Ilf^fieXf}]? ovXvfivi6f B^-^eiTTT,' 

^^OfToc, o-vvjxvKX rfi¥ 'EXXet^x. Cl- 

cero had at first fallen into the 
same mistake as Diodorus^ which 
is often the case of ■ivriters who 
quote by memory ; and therefore 
desires Atticus to correct the 
copies^ and for Eupolis to put 
in Aristophanes. Cic. ad Att 
xu. o. 

270. See Kuster's note on the 
passage in Aristophanes for the 
various authors who have alluded 
to it J but he has omitted Quinc- 
tilian,lib. ii. c. 1<5. and lib. xiil 
c. 10. In the eleventh .^En. 
S83, Virgil makes Turnus say to 
£) ranees^ 

FroiDde ttma ghpdo ; solitum Ubi<*-«> 

Cicero (Ep. ad Attic, xv; 1.) 
speaks of the^k /mind Demosthe- 
tm ; and Longinus also (c. xxxii.) 
says of Demosthenes, uMrt^^^rru^ 

{4jf , «. T. A. Dunster. 

271. To Macedon and Aria-' • 
xerxes* throne:'] As Pericles and 
"btliersr Jhl'mneti aver Greitis to 
Arthxeriick* thrme againist the 


iPojrriaq.JtJpg, .Wl S>ra<>8then^ 
was the orator particularly, who 
fahnined' i)tref weeceth Mdcedbn 
;a^y;tiilisf king Philip in h^ orar 
tions^ therefore denominated 
Philif^ics. 

• 273. From heav*n descended: to 
the Um^roofd hovse 
€^ Socrates /I 
Mr. Calton tibinks the author al* 
ludes to J«v. Sat. xi; 27* 

•— e ccelo descendit ^yt^* €f^o9, ^ 

as this famous Delphic precept 
was the foundation of Socrates*s 
philosophy, and so much used 
by him, that it hath passed with 
some for his own. Or as Mr. 
Warburton and Mr. ITiyer con- 
ceive, the author here probably 
alludes to what Cicero says of 
Socrates, Socrates* antem primns 
philosophiam devocavit e ccelo, 
et in nrbibus coll6cavit> et in 
domus etiam introduxit. Tusc. 
Disp. V. 4. But he has given a 
very different sense to the words 
either by design or mistake, as 
Mr. Warburton observes. It i« 
properly called the low-roofed 
nuuse; for I* believe, said So- 
crates, that if I could meet with 
a good purchaser, I might easily 
get for my goods and house and 
all five pounds. Eya ftif otpat 

tfrnvyfiifjn^ iv^itt ccf ^i <rvf rti ctxuf 
Ktct tot 0yT« TTxrrct fecLvv fx^i»i ^tm 
(Amq, Xenophon, CEconomic. five 
fninas or Attic pounds were bet- 
ter tlmn sixteen pounds of our 
money, a mtna, according to 
Bsimard, being three pounds 
eight shillings and nine pence. 
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Of Socrates; see thecehk teuem^itt 
Whom well inspired the orack prohouncfd 
Wisest of 'men:; irom'.wfaose mouth issued fcHrth 
Mellifluous stieams that waterM all the schools 
Of academics old andoieLW, with those* r . 
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273. In thei(7^oif<^.jofr^fj8to[.. > 
phanes, Strepoi^d^s calls tne 
habitatiob 1 io^) S^rat^;(l^»ll^/ii 
sedicula. Dun^te^r.t ^ ^ ^,.,q 

275. Whom wett inspir d ihie ' 
orade pronmmcii off?/ *-y^ 

Wisest of men ;] 
The v«*8e delivered down to ns 
upon this^ecoaBtmi is this^ 

' • • • • 

Of all men Socrates is the wisest. 

See- Diogenes Laertius m vita 
Socfatis. Mr. Calton adds^ that 
the Tempter designs here a com- 
pliinent to himself 1 for he would 
be Understood to be the inispirer. 
07(5. -—from whose mouth istued 
forth &c. j Thus Quintllia» calls 
Socrates /0/15 philosophorum, i. 10* 
and as the ancients looked upon 
Homer as the father of poetry^ 
so they esteemed Socrates the 
ikdier of moral philosophy. The 
different sects of philosophers 
weiie but so many differ^it fa- 
miliesy w^ich all acknowledged 
him- for their common parent. 
See Cieero^ Academic, i. 4. Tusc. 
IXspcv.4. and partioolarly Be 
Oi^at. iii. 16^ 17. The quotatioh 
would be too long to be inserted^ 
See likewise Mr. Warburton s aC'^ 
oount of the Socratic school^ b. 
iii. sect. 3. of the Divine Lega^ 

%76* Compare CioeiD^ Bnittts> 
seet. 31v edi PK>ust> and De 
Oraton i. 4®^ and De Nat. Dcor. 
i. 04. Fatercitlus (lib. i. e. l6^) 


Hpeaks )0£ I^ilf»§9phoru^ in^enia 
Socratico ore dejluentia. See also 
Mititidiui Potk^G^taf. i^. xitii 

naps m his mmd a well known 
p^%(» ofl Mhk» (y<ar.rHi8tJ Hb.^ 
xiii. c. 22.) concerning Horner^ 
whence also Maniltus says^ speaks 
ing of him, (lib. ii. 8.) 

cujusqne ex ore proAisos 
- Otmiis posteritat latioes in carmiiia 
duxit* 
Aronemque in tenues ansa est dedu-*, 

cere rivos 
XJnius fcecunda bonis. 

And Ovid^ 3 Amor. ix. 25. v 

Adjice Maeonidem* a quo, ceu finie 
perenni, 
Vatum Pieriis or a rigantiir agitis, 

Dunster. 

278. Of Academics old and 
new, &c.] The Academic sect 
had its three epochs^ 6ldy middle^ 
and new. Plato was the head of 
the old academy, Arceli^aof the 
middle^ and Cameades of the 
new. The Peripatetics were sur- 
named from the *i^nrecT6i or walk 
of the Lyceum, where Aristotle 
taught, as the Stoics from the 
trrm or portico where they at-,^ 
tended the instructions bf . Zeno.^^ 
^' liie common opinkm adopted 
by Cicero and others that the 
Peripatetics were so named m rsv 
vnptirt&Tiift ex deambnlattone, is 
r^ted," says Dr. Gillies, *^ by 
the < authors cited by Brucker, 
vol. i. p. 787.^' The siviriiy of 
the .Sttnes is- provevbial ; see Se* 
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SumamM Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, aiid the Stoic severe ; sso 

These here revolve, or, as thou lik'st, at home, 
Till time mature thee to a kingdom's weight ; 
These rules will render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire joined. 

To whom our Saviour sagely thus replied, gss 

Think not but that I know these things, or think 
I know them not ; not therefore am I short 
Of knowing what I ought : he who receives 


neca de Clement it. 5. Cicero 
Pro Murena, 35. DunHer. 

283. These rules will render thee 
&C.] Ask what rules, and no an- 
swer can be regularly given: 
ask whose, and the answer is 
easy. There is no mention be- 
fore of rules ; but of poets, ora- 
• tors, philosophers, there is. We 
should read therefore. 

Their rules will render thee a king 
complete. 

Calton. 

283. a king complete 

Within thyself, 2 
Alluding to w£at Jesus had said 
before, b. ii. 446. 

Yet he who reigns within himselff. 

and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more 

a king. 

Dunster. 

^%S. To whom our Saviour 
sagely, thus replied.'] This an- 
swer of our Saviour is as much 
to be admired fcxr solid reasoning, 
and the many sublime trutns 
contained in it, as the preceding 
speech of Satan is for that 
jfine veiA of poetry which runs 
through it: and one may c^Mierve 
in- g^ieral, that Milton luw quite 


throughout this work tlnrown the 
ornaments of poetry on the side 
of error, wheuier it was that he 
thought great truths best ex- 
pressed in a grave unaffected 
style, or intend^ to suggest this 
fine moral to the reader, tibat 
simple naked truth will always 
be an overmatch for falsehood 
though recommended by the 
gayest rhetoric, and adorned with 
the most bewitching colours. 
Thyer. 
288. — he who receives 
Light from above, from the 

fountain of light. 
No other doctrine needs, ihoi^h 
granted truei] 
This passage, says Mr. Warton, 
seems to favour Mr. Peck*s no* 
tion, (grounded on Milton's ac- 
quaintance with Ellwood and 
Mrs. Thompscm, to whom he 
has inscribed a Sminet,) that the 
poet was a Quaker. But it is 
rather scriptural than sectkal, 
being built on James i. 17* 
Ei^ery good g{ft and every perfect 
gift is from above, and com^k 
down from the Father qf lights; 
which refers to ver. 5. in the 
same chiqpter ; If any of you lack 
un9iom,lel him ask of &)dg Ihat 
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Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs, though granted true ; 
But these are false; or little else but dreams, 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 
The first and wisest of them all professed 
To know this only, that he nothing knew ; 
The next to fabling fell and smooth conceits ; 
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givelh to all men liheraUy, &c. 
Dunster. 

293. The firtt and wisest of 
them all] Socrates professed to 
know this only, that he nothing 
knew. Hie in omnibus fere ser- 
monibus^ qui ab iis, qui ilium 
audieruntj perscripti varie^ copi- 
ose 8unt> ita disputat, ut nihil ad- 
firmet ipse, refellat alios: nihil 
se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum : eo- 
que prsestare ceteris^ quod illi 
quae nesciant scire se putent; 
ipse, se nihil scire^ id unum sciat. 
Cicero Academic, i. 4. 

293. £f3fy«w fHf ftnhf, «->isy ttvri 
r«vT« uhtm was what Socrates 
frequently said of himself, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, Fit 
Socrat. And so Plato makes him 
compare himself with some great 
pretender to wisdom, (see the 
Apology of Socrates, ed. Seiran. 
VIM. i. p. 21.) 0vrH f*S9 •ifT«i Tf 

•v» •i^tt, a«^ 0$4futt uiMM ym tavtov 

utm, «rt a ftn iht, wh MfHu uhftei 
Dunster. 

295. The next to fabling fell 
and smooth conceits;] See Parker's 
Free and iinpartial censure of 
the Platonic pnilosophy. Oxford 
1667- p. 71. " Plato and his 
" followers have communicated 
their notions by emblems, 
fabl^s^ symbols, parables, heaps 
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" of metaphors, allegories, and 
'' all sorts of mystical represent- 
** ations, (as is vulgarly known.) 
'' All which, upon the account 
** of their obscurity, and ambi- 
" guity, are apparently the unfit- 
test signs in the world to ex- 
press the train of any man's 
thoughts to another: for be- 
sides that they carry in them 
no intelligible affinity to the 
notices which they were de- 
signed to intimate, the powers 
of imagination are so great, 
^* and the instances in whicn one 
*' thing may resemble another 
*^ are so many, that there is 
^* scarce any tmng in nature, in 
'' which the fancy cannot find 
** or make a variety of such sym- 
" bolizing resemblances ; so that 
^' emblems, fables, symbols, alle- 
*' gories, though they are pretty 
^' poetic fancies, are infinitely 
*' unfit to express philosophical 
*' n(>tions and discoveries of the 
^' natures of things. — ^The end 
<' of philosophy is to search into, 
** and discover the nature of 
^^ things ; but I believe you un«> 
^' derstand not how the nature 
** of any thing is at all discovered 
^' by making it the theme of al- 
'' legorical and dark discourses." 
Calton, 

The fictions of this' philoso- 
pher were noticed in early times, 
o 
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A third sort doubted all things, though plain sense ; 

Others in virtqe plac'd felicity, 

But virtue join'd with riches and long life ; 

In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease ; 


Diogenes Laertius cites a verse 
of Timon to this purpos^i 

What wondrous fictions learned 
Plato fram'd ! 

Compare the conclusion of Mil- 
ton's Latin poem De Idea Pla- 
tonica. — Smooth conceits are the 
Italian concetti; by which term 
an Itdian writer would, I ap- 
prehend, characterise any far- 
fetched or fine-spun allegories. 
Dunster, 

296. A third sort doubted all 
things, though plain sense;] These 
were the Sceptics or Pyrrhonians, 
the disciples of Pyrrho, who as- 
serted nothing, neither honest 
nor dishonest, just nor unjust, 
and so of every thing ; that there 
is nothing indeed such, but that 
men do all things by law and 
custom; that in every thing this 
is not rather than that. This 
was called the Sceptic philosophy^ 
from its continual inspection, and 
never finding; And Pyrrhonian 
from Pyrrhp, See Stanley's Life 
of Pyrrho, who takes his account 
firom Diogenes Laertius. 

297. Others in virtue &c.] These 
were the old Academics, and the 
Peripatetics the scholars of Ari- 
stotle* Honeste autem vivere, 
fruentem rebus iis, quas primas 
homini natura conciliet, et vetns 
Academia censuit, et Aristoteles : 
^usque amici nunc prpxime vi« 
dentur accedere. Cicero Acade-^ 
mic. ii. 42. Ergo nata est senten- 
tia veterum Acadenucorum et 


Peripateticorum, ut finem bono- 
rum dicerent, secundum naturam 
vivere, id est, virtute adhibita, 
frui primis h natura datis. De 
Fin. ii. 11. 

297. Cic. de Fin. ii. 6. Multi 
enim et magni philosophi h«c 
ultima bonorum junctafecerunt, 
ut Aristoteles, qui virtutis usum 
cum vitae perfectse prosperitate 
conjunxit. Dunster. 

299- -^'^ corporal pleasure he^ 
and careless ease i] Epicurus, 
Confirmat autem illud vel maxi- 
me, quod ipsa natura, ut ait lUe, 
adsciscat et reprobet^ id est, vo- 
luptatem et dolorem : ad hsec, et 
quae sequamur et quae fugiamus, 
refert omnia. Cicero de Fin. i. 7. 

299. The he is here con- 
temptuously emphatical. Com- 
pare Par. Lost, i. 93. And so 
Demosthenes, in the opening of 
his first Philippic, refers to Philip^ 
whom he had not mentioned by 
name, luu vn vw li^u TOYTOT^ h' 
i* ret^ttTTtf/^et. As to the prin- 
dples of Epicurus, see his Epistle 
to Menaeceus, preserved by Dip- 
genes Laertius, where he points 
out as the only essential and truly 
interesting objects of a wise 
man* 8 attention nrv rev froffietrts 
vytutiv, xcct mf rvii 4't;;^ii; etra^cb^Mf 
— rwTv r«tf fAttxot^tmi tflv trrt nXog* 
». T. A. and sometimes he ex- 
plicitly places the r§ rw rttfMtrt^ 
tiyc6$4f in rxf h» x^^^^ niofen, rt^ 

9UU r«f im fi^^^m >M»r' «y<» iiuMf 
lumntg. The passage is preserved 
in Athenasus, 1. viu. and Dioge- 
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The Stoic last in philosophic pride. 

By him callM virtue; and his virtuous man, 
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nes Laertius, 1. x. Cicero ex- 
hibits the sense of it, Tusc Disp. 
1. X. c. 20. See also Lucretius^ 
ii. 16. and Lucian, Necyomant. 
p. 460. Ed. Reitz. where also see 
the account of the Stoics and 
Peripatetics. Dumt^, 

300. The Stoic last &c.] The 
reason why Milton represents 
our Saviour taking such parti- 
cular notice of the Stoics aboye 
the rest^ was probably because 
they made pretensions to a more 
refined and exalted virtue than 
any of the other sects^ and were 
at that time the most prevailing 
party among the philosophers, 
and the most revered and 
esteemed for ^e strictness of 
their morals, and the austerity of 
their lives. The picture of their 
%irtuou$ manjB perfectly just, as 
might easily be shewn firom many 
passages in Seneca and Anto- 
iMnus, and Ae defects and in- 
sufficiency of their scheme could 
not possibly be set in a stronger 
light than Uiey are by our author 
in the lines following. Thyer, 

SOO. The Stoics were held in 
esteem not only among the philo- 
sophers of antiquity> but among 
flome of the earlier writers on 
Christianity. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in many parts of his works 
professes himself a Stoic, ht. 
Jerome in his Commentary on 
Isaiah, c. 10. acknowledges that 
the Stoics in most points of doc- 
trine agree with the Christians, 
" Stoici cum nostro dogroate in 
plerisque concordant.* Hence 
the greater propriety in bringing 
forward, and censuring in this 
pkee, the exceptionable doctrines 


of this sect. They maintained 
that the end or purpose of man 
was to live conformably to na- 
ture, (see Diogenes Laertius in 
his life of Zeno,) and that this 
consisted in an absolute perfec- 
tion of the soul, of which they 
believed human nature to be 
capable ; a doctrine which might 
tempt even the best of men to 
philosophic pride* See Mrs. Car- 
ter's preface to her translation 
of Epictetus. Plutarch mentions 
their arrogance and assumption 
of superiority over the Acade- 
mics. De Stoicorum Contrarie- 
tatibus. Of their virtuous man, 
wise, perjwet in himself and all 
possessing, see Cicero de Finibus, 
iii. 7« where Cato is introduced 
summing up the principles of the 
Stoic philosophy ; oum e:^o hoc 
sit extremum (quod rtXf Grsecus 
dicat,) congruenter natune con- 
venienterque vivere, necessario 
sequitur omnes sapientes semper 
feliciter, absolute, fortunate vi- 
vere, nullft re impediri, nullft 
prohiberi, nulli egere. This is 
to ascribe to their wise man 
many positive attributes of divi- 
nity ^ but Seneca speaks more 
fullv, and equals him to God, 
Epist. Ixxxvii. Quaeris quae res 
sajnentem efficit? quae Deum, 
See also epist lix. Ixxiii. xcii. 
Indeed he every where abounds 
with such passages. Epictetus 
also says, (1. i. c. IS.) Ov hxus «vv 
jMcl' i lo'^e u Tif Ofl0i$, iKfi wv rl- 
#f^«i r« «y«l«f 5 oft shames not to 
prrfer ; Seneca, epist. liii. Est 
aliquid quo sapiens anteeedat De- 
um ; ille naturae beneficio non 
timet, suo sapiens. See also, De 
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Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing, 
Equals to God, oft shames not to prefer. 
As fearing God nor man, contemning all 
Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life. 
Which when he lists he leaves, or boasts he can, 
For all his tedious talk is but vain boast. 
Or subtle shifts conviction to evade. 
Alas what can they teach, and not mislead. 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more. 
And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 
Much of the soul they talk, but all awry. 
And in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves 


^05 


310 


Provident, c. 6. Ferte fortiter^ 
hoc est quo Deum antecedatio, 
lUe extra patientiam malorum 
est, vofi supra patientiam. As 
fearing God nor man. Seneca de 
Beneficiis^ iv. I9. Deosnemo sa- 
nu8 timet Furor est enim me- 
tuere salutaria, nee quisquam 
amat quos timet i and again^ 1. 
vii. 1. Si animus Deorum homi- 
numque formidinem ejecit^ et 
scit non mnltum esse ab homine 
timendum, a Deo nihil, &c — 
contemning all, wealth, pleasure, 
&c. These are the well known 
doctrines of the Stoics ; our au- 
thor in all probability had here 
in his mina the conclusion of 
Seneca de Providentia — contem- 
nite paupertatem, &c. contemnite 
dolorem-— fortunam — mortem-^ 
.patet exitus* Si pugnare non 
vultis licet fugere &c. Exactly 
aimilar to which last passage is 
the language of Epictetus, 1. iv. 

mtir^6etitU9 — ^ut r^vrc ovitv tmv u t« 


and of Seneca again, episU Izx. 
Dunster. 

SOS. Equals to God,'} In Mil-' 
ton's own edition, and allfoUow** 
ing, it is Eaual to God : but I 
cannot but tnink this an error of 
the press, the sense is so much 
improved by the addition only 
of a single letter. 

Equals to God, oft shames not to 
prefer. 

307. For all his tedious talk is 
hat vain boast. 

Or subtle, shifts} 
Vain boasts relate to the Stoical 
paradoxes, and subtle sh^h to 
their dialectic, which this sect 
so much cultivated, as to be as 
well known by the name Diale- 
Ctici as btoici. War burton. 

SIS. Much qfthe soul they talk, 

.but all awryi} See what Mr. 

Warburton has said upon this 

subject in the first volume of the 

Divine Legation. 

314. And in themselves seek 
virtue, and to ihemseloes 
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AH glory am^te, to God give none, sis 

Rather accuse him under usual names, 

Fortune and Fate, as one regardless quite 

Of mortal things. Who therefore seeks in these 

True wisdom, finds her not, or by delusion 

Far worse, her false resemblance only meets, sso 

An empty cloud. However many books. 

Wise men have said, are wearisome ; who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 


jill glory arrogate* to God give 
none,"] 
Cicero speaks the sentiments of 
ancient philosophy upon this 
point in the following words: — 
propter virtutem enim jure lau- 
damur, et in vittuie recte gloria- 
mur: quod non contingeret, si 
id donum a Deo, non a nobis 
haberemus. At vero aut bono- 
ijbUs aucti> aut re fatniliari, aut 
ai aliud quippiam nacti sumus 
fprtuiti boni> aut depulimus mali, 
dim Diis gratias agimus^ turn 
nihil nostras laudi assumptum 
arbitramur. Num quis, qu6d 
bonus vir asset, gratias Diis egit 
imquam ? At au6d dives, qu5d 
lumoratus, qu5a incolumis. — ^Ad 
rem autem ut redeam, judicium 
hoc omnium mortalium e»t, forlU' 
wfm dt Deo peiendamj dt se ipto 
sumendam esieiavkntiam. De Nat. 
Deor. iii. 36. - Warburton, 

3l6. — under unuil names ; 

Fortune and Fate,"] 
Several of the ancient philoso- 
phers, but especially the Stoics, 
thus characterised the Deity. 
Sic hunc naturam vocas, faium, 
fortunam'j omnia ejusdem Dei 
nomina sunt, varie utentis su& 
potestate. De Beneficiis, iv. 8. 


and Nat. Qusest. ii. 45. and Se- 
neca, the tragic poet, CEdip. 980. 
The Stoic poet, Lucan, fre- 
quently terms the Deity, /a*e, or 
fortune, as Pharsal. i. 87* iii. 96. 
Dunster, 

321. j^n empty cloudy] A me- 
taphor taken from the fable of 
Ixion, who embraced an empty 
cloud for a Juno 

322. Wise men have said,'^ Al- 
luding to Eccles. xii. 12. Of 
making many books there it no end, 
and much study is a weariness of 
theflesh. 

322. Aiunt enim, says the 
younger Pliny; muUum legen- 
dum esse non multd, 1. viii. ep. 9. 
It is indeed a Stoical precept, 
mr ill fi£)inff 2r^af fi^^^K Antonm. 
Medltat. 1. xi. 3. And Seneca 
has the same sentiment, ep. ii. 
and De Tranquillitate Animi, c. 
9« Dunster, 

322. who reads 

Incessantly, &c.] 
See the same just sentiment in 
Paradise Lost, vii. 126. 

But knowledge is as food, aod needs 

no less ' 

Her temp'rance over appetite, &c. 

Thyer» 
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A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

(And what he brings, what needi^ he elsewhere seek ?) 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, s^ 

Deep vers'd in books and shallow in biniself. 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys. 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. sdo 

Or if I would delight my private hours 

With music or with poem, where so soon 

As in our native language can I find 

That solace? All our law and story strowM 

With hymns, our psalms with artful terms inscribe, 3$s 

Our Hebrew songs and harps in Babylon, 

That pleasM so well our victor's ear, declare 

That rather Greece from us these arts derivM ; 


325. And what he brings ^ what 
needs he elsewhere seek?] The 
poet makes the old sophister the 
Devil always busy in his trade. 
It is a pity he should make Jesus 
(as he does here) use the same 
arms. War bur ton. 

329. '-^worth a sponge f} Not 
worth seeing the lights not worth 
preserving ; alluding to the use 
of the sponge for blotting out 
anj thing written. So Augustus 
said of his tragedy^ which he 
had attempted, but had laid 
aside, Ajacem suum in spongtam 
incubuisse. Suetonius Vit. Aug. 
Dunster. 

335. — our psalms with artful 
terms inscrib*d,'] He means the 
inscriptions often prefixed to the 
beginning of several psalms, such 
as To the chief musician upon 
Nehiloth, To the chief musician 
on Neginoth upon Sheminith^ 


Shiggaion of David, Michtam of 
David, &c. to denote the variotttf 
kinds of psalms or instruments. 

S36. Our Hebrew songs find 
harps in Babplon, 

That pleas' d so well our vict9r*i 
ear,] 
This is teid upon the authority 
of Psalm cxxxvii. I, ScC By the 
rivers of Barton, there we tmi 
down, yea we wept, when we te^ 
membered Sion. We hanged our 
harps upon the Mlows in lA« 
midst thereof. For there they thai 
carried us away eaptive, required 
ofue a song; and they that wasted 
us, required of us mirth, saying, 
Sing us one of the songi of 8km. 

8SS. That rather Gfeece from 
us these arts derived Q This was 
the system in vogue at tbut time. 
It was established and supported 
with vast erudition by BMhttt, 
and carried to an exttavngunt 
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111 imitated, while tbey loudest sidg 

The vices of their deities, and their own 340 

In fable, hymn, or song, so personating 

Their gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 

Remove their swelling epithets thick laid 

As varnish on a harlot^s cheek, the rest, 

Thin sown with ought of profit Or delight, sab 

Will far be found unworthy to compare 


and even ridiculous length by 
Huetius and Gale. Warhurton, 

Clemens Alexandrinus ascribes 
the invention of hymns and 
songs to the Jews ; and says that 
the Greeks stole theirs from them. 
(Stromat. 1. i. p. 308. Ed. Colon. 
1688.) He also charges the 
Grecian philosophers with steal- 
ing many of their doctrines from 
the Jewish prophets, (1. i. p. 312.) 
DunBter. 

341. — personating^] This is 
hi the Latm sense of persono, to 
celebrate loudly, to ^publish or 
proclaim. Dunster. 

343. — swelling epithets] Greek 
compounds. Warhurton, 

The hymns of the Greek poets 
to their deities consist of very 
little more than repeated invoca* 
ttons of them by different names 
and epithets. Our Saviour very 
probably alluded to these, where 
he cautions his disciples i^ainst 
vain repetitions and much speak*- 
ing (/8«Tr«x«yM) in their prayers. 
Matt. vi. 7. Thyer. 

Swelling epithets thick laid is 
particularly applicable to the 
Orphic hymns. Indeed gods and 
heroes were scarcely ever mo- 
tioned by die Greek poets with- 
out some swelling or compound 
epithet, -^thick Md as wmish%m 
a harlofs cheek ; these words pro- 


bably suggested the fbllowing 
lines in the Duke of Bucking- 
ham's Essay on Poetry, 

Figures of speech, which poets think 
so fine, 

(Art's Deedless varnish to make na- 
ture shine,) 

Are all but paint upon a beauteous 
face^ 

And in descriptions only claim a 
place. 

As Milton, perhaps, had Shake- 
speare in his mind : 

The harlot's cheek, beautied with 

plastering art. 
Is not more ugly to the thing that 

helps it. 
Than is my deed to my most painted 

wordk Hamlet ^ a* iii. a. I. 

Dunster* 

345. Thin soum f»ith ought of 

Profit and delighty"] In allusion to 
iorace^ Art Poet. 33^. 

Aut prodette volunt, aut diUduri 
poets. 

Plato also (De Repub. x. p. 607. 
ed. Serran.) has said, that the 
only justification of poetry is 
when it unites the power o^ 
pleasing ^ith civil and moral 
instruction ; «« •v fuu$ Q§m «tXX« 

sler. 

346. Will far he found unwor- 
thy to compare 

With SUms songs,'] 

o 4 
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With Sion^s songs, to all true tastes excelling. 
Where God is praisM aright, and God4ike men, 
The Holiest of Holies, and his saints ; 
Such are from God inspired, not such from thee. 
Unless where moral virtue is ex|MessM 
By light of nature not in all quite lost. 
Their orators thou then extolPst, as those 
The top of eloquence, statists indeed, 


350 


He was of this opinion not only 
in the decline of life, but like- 
wise in his earlier days, as ap- 
pears from the preface to his 
second book of the iReason of 
Church-Government "' Or if 
" occasion shall lead to imitate 
" those magnific odes and hymns 
*' wherein Pindarus and Calli- 
" machus are in most things 
'' worthy, some others in their 
frame judicious^ in their mat- 
ter most an end faulty. But 
those frequent songs through- 
out the law and prophets be- 
yond all these, not in their di- 
vine argument alone, but in 
the very critical art of compo- 
sition^ may be easily made ap- 
pear over all the kinds of lyric 
poetry, to be incomparable." 
348. Where God is praised 
aright, and God4ike men,] The 
only poetry which Plato recom- 
mends to be admitted into a state 
are hymns to the gods, and en- 
comiums on virtuous actions. 
"Etitnu ii or< iavf fuuf ifi^nvf $t6tf 

^ttHuKTUf Of w?af. De Repub. lib. 
X. p. 607. ed. Serran. Dunster. 
S50. Such are from God inspired, 

not such from thee. 
Unless where moral vvriue is e«r- 
press'd &c.] 
The sense of these lines is ob- 
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scure, and liable to mistake. The 
meaning of them is, poets from 
thee inspired are not such as 
these, unless where moral virtue 
is expressed &c. Meadowcourt. 
The obscurity, if not caused, 
is increased by departing from 
the punctuation of the first edi- 
tion, which had a semicolon afler 
not such from thee. Unless cer- 
tainly has no reference to the 
line immediately preceding, but 
to V. 346. 

Will far be found unworthy to com- 
pare 

With Sion's songs, &c. 

Unless where moral virtue is ex- 
press'd 

By light of nature, not in all quite 
lost. 

I could wish however that the 
passage had been otherwise ar- 
ranged, and these two lines, v. 
351, 352, inserted in a parenthe- 
ffls, after V. 345. JDumter. 

353. — as those] 1 should pre- 
fer — ^as though. Calton. 

354. — statists'] Or statesmen. 

A word in more frequent use 

formerly, as in Shdcespeare, 

CymbeUne, act ii. sc. 5. . 

— — I do believe, 
(Statut though I am none, nor like 
to be ;) 

and Hamlet, act v. sc. 3. 

I once did hold it, as our ttatistt d0» 
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And lovers of their country, as may seem ; 95s 

But herein to our prophets fer beneath. 

As men divinely taught, and better teaching 

The solid rules of civil government 

In their nouyestic unaffected style 

Than all th' oratory of Greece and Rome. s6o 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 

What makes a nation happy^, and keeps it so. 

What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ; 

These only with our law best form a king. 

So spake the Son of God ; but Satan now sGS 

Quite at a loss, for all his darts were spent, 
Thus to our Saviour with stem brow replied. 

Since neither wealth, nor honour, arms nor arts. 
Kingdom nor empire pleases thee, nor ought 
By me proposM in life contemplative, S70 

Or active, tended on by glory^, or fame, 


354. Milton has statists for 
statesmen in his Areopagitica. 
Prose works^ p. 424. ed. Amst 
1698. Dunster. 

362, ''-snakes happy, and keeps 
so] Hor. Epist i. vi. S. 

— — facere et servare beatum. 

Richardson. 

S62. Prov. xiv. 34. Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, bui sin is a 
reproach to any people. Dunster. 

$65, So spake the Son of God;] 
From the beginning of the third 
book to this place practical 
Christianity, personified as it 
were in the character of Jesus, 
is contrasted with the boasted 
pretensions of the heathen world, 
in its zenith of power, splendour. 


civilization, and knowledge j the 
several claims of which are fully 
stated, with much ornament of 
language, and poetic decoration. 
It is observed indeed by Mr. 
Haylev, that ''as in the Paradise 
Lost the poet seems to emulate 
the sublimity of Moses and the 
Prophets, it appears to have 
been his wish in the Paradise 
Regained to copy the sweetness 
and simplicity of the Evan- 
gelists.** Life of Milton, p. 125. 
And certainly the great object 
of this second poem seems to be 
the exemplification of true evan- 
gelical virtue, in the person and 
sentiments of ouf blessed Lord. 
Dunster, 
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What dost th6u in tbw worid ? the wilderness 
For thee is fittest place ; I fouiid thee there, 
And thithe* will return thee ; yet remember 
What I foretel thee, soon thou shalt have cause- sf5 
To wish thou never hadst injected thus 
Nicely or cautiously toy offered ^id, 
Which would have set thee in short time with dsise 
On David's thrdne, or throne cf all the \*btld, 
Now at full age, fulness of time, thy steson, ssA 

When prophecies of thee ate best fulflllM. 
Now contrary, if I l«ad ought in heaven, 
• Or heaven write ought of fete, by what the stars 
Voluminous, Or single characters. 
In their conjunction met, give me to spell, sss 


^ 380. — fulness of time,2 Gal. 
IV. 4. When the fulness of the 
time was come, Ood smi forth his 
Son. 

382. — if 1 read ought in Aea- 
ven^ &c.] A satire on Cardan^ 
'who widi the boldness and im- 
piety of an atheist and & mad- 
man, both of which he was, caiSt 
the nativi^ of Jesus Christy and 
found by tne great aild illustirious 
concourse of stars at his birth, 
that he n)ust needs have the for- 
tune which befel him, and be- 
come the author of a religion^ 
which should spread itself far 
&nd near for many ^es. The 
great Milton, with a just indig- 
nation of this impiety, hath sa-> 
tirii^ed it in a very beautiful 
manner^ by putting these reve- 
ries itito the mouth of the Devil: 
where it is to b6 observed^ that 
the poet thought it not enough 
to discredit jiidicial astrology by 
making it patronised by theDe- 


vili without shewing at the sasf^ 
time the absurdity of it. He has 
theitfei^ vety judiciously tnad^ 
him blunder in the expression^ 
c^ portending a kingdom which was 
without beginning. This destroys 
all he would insinuate. Tne 
poet*8 .conduct is fine and in- 
geniooir. See Warburton*s Shaken 
speare, vol. vi. Lear, ^tt i. sc. 8. 
S82. The poet certainty never 
meant to make the Tempter n 
blunderer. The language is here 
intended to be highly sarcastic 
on the eternity of Christ's king- 
dom, which, the Temptei? says, 
will have one of the properties 
bt eternity, that of never begin'- 
ning. This is that species of iit- 
suUirig wit ^hich Mr, Thyer says, 
wh^n he defends the introduc- 
tion of it into the sixth book of 
Par. Lost, *' is most peculiar to 
proud Contemptuous spirits.** 
bunster. 
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Sorrows, and laboUlB, opposition, hate 

Attends thee, sdbms, reproaches, injuries, 

Violence and stripes, and lastly cruel death ; 

A kingdom they portend thee, but what kingdom, 

Real or allegoric I dii^c^m not, S^ 

Nor when, eternal sure, as without end, 

Without beginning; for no date prefixM 

Directs me in the starry rubric set^ 

So say^ing he took (for still he knew his power 
Not yet expir'd) and to the wilderness igs 

Brought back the Son of God, and left him there. 
Feigning to disappear. Darkness now rose, 
As day-Ught sunk, and brought in lowering night 
Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both. 
Privation mere of light and absent day. 400 

Our Saviour meek and with untroubled mind 
After his eery jaunt, though hurried sore, 
Hungry and cold betook him to bis rest, 
Wherever, under some Concourse of shades, 
Whose branching arms thick inteitwidM might shield 
From dews and damps of night his shelter^ head^ 406 
But sheltered slept in vain, for at his head 
The Tempter watchM, and sood with ugly dreams 


/ 


586. Sorrows, and hbours, op- 
pqniioni hole 

Attends thee, &C.3 
Compare the very retnarkable 
dtstttp^om tS the fkte nrhich 
Plato 6^3r8 it is t^y to fofeiee 
tnU attend the 3\M Man. De 
Repttb, lib. ii. p, 961. ed. Serran. 

h^notteu '■ ' rtXrutt/f irafttt *dxM 
itu$§n Mftt&x^fhXivh^riti, ** The 
Jast Man shall be scourg^^ 


tbrtated, bound, *— at length, 
ithting sufleted every ^ecfes of 
barbaiious treatment, he sbdl b« 
cHitjMfcd.*' Dunsier. 

S99. —unsubstantial both,'} Hh 
philosot^hy is here HI placed. It 
dashes out the ittiage he had just 
been paittting. frarhutton, 

408* * — '-and soon with uglg 
dteains &c.] It is remarkable, 
that die poet made the Devil be- 
gin his temptation of Eve by 
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Disturb'd his sleep ; and either tropic now 

^Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven,, the clouds 410 


working on her imagination in 
dreams, and to end his tempt- 
ation of Jesus in that manner. 
I leave it to the critics to find 
out the reason; for I wfll ven- 
ture to say he had a very good 
one. Warhurton, 

It may be observed, that the 
Tempter here tries only '' to 
disturb our Lord with ugly 
dreams/* and not to excite in 
him, as in Eve, 

Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate 
desires. 

Dunster, 

409. and either tropic now 

*Gan thunder, and both ends of 
heav*n, the clouds &c.] 
Place the stops thus : 


either tropic now 
'Can thunder, and both ends of heav'n. 
The clouds &c 

It thundered from both, tropics, 
that is, perhaps, from the right 
and from the left. The ancients 
had very different opinions con- 
cerning the right and the left 
aide orthe world. Plutarch savs, 
that Aristotle, Plato, and Pytha- 
goras were of opinion, that the 
east ia the. right side, and the 
west the left ; but that Empedo- 
des held that the right side is 
towards the summer tropic, and 
the left towards the winter tro- 
pic. llv$my§^tts, IDMTtnf, A^mts- 
rtXnf, ^f^M Tsv Mo-fuv rtb $nmrt>MCM 

De Placit Philos. ii. 10. Atyvmrtt 
0ffTm r« futf uut, TSti %*rfuv tf^tm^ 


^ w^H MTsy, «(«rn^«. Id. de Isid. 
p. ^3, If by either tropic be 
meant the right side and the left, 
by both ends of heaven may be 
understood, btfore and behind. 
I know it may be objected, that 
the tropics cannot be the one 
the right side, and the other the 
left, to those who are placed with- 
out the tropics: but I do not 
think that objection to be very 
material. I have another expo- 
sition to offer, which is thus : It 
thundered all along the heaven, 
from the north pole to the tropic 
of Cancer, firom thence to the 
tropic of Capricorn, from thence 
to the south pole* From pole to 
pole. The ends of heaven are the 
poles. This is a poetical tem- 
pest, like that in Virgil, Ma. i. 


Intonuere poll 


Id est extremse partes coeli •^-*- 
a quibus totum coelum contonu- 
isse significat. Servius. Jortin, 

Mr. Sympson proposes to read 
and point tne passage thus; 

— «iid elthfir tropic now 
'Oan Uionder ; ai both ends of heav'n 
the clouds ftc. 

Mr. Meadowcourt points it thus; 


either tropic now 
'Gan thunder, and both ends of 
heav'n x the clouds dec* 

fiut after all I am still for pre* 
serving Milton*s own punctu- 
ation, unless there be very good- 
reason for departing from it, and 
I understand the passage thus: 
and either tropic now *gan thunder, 
it thundered from the north and 
from the south, for this I con-, 
ceive to be Milton's meaning. 
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From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd 
Fierce rain with hghtning mix^d, vrster with fire 
In ruin reconciPd: nor slept thie winds 


though the expression is inaccu- 
rate, the situation of our Saviour 
and Satan being not within the 
tropics: and both ends of heaven, 
that 18^ and from or at both ends 
of heaven^ die preposition being 
omitted^ as is frequent in Milton^ 
and several instances were given 
in the notes on the Paradise Lost. 
See particularly Dr. Pearoe's note 
on i. 282. and from both ends qf 
heaven, the clouds &c. This storm 
is described very much like one 
in Tasso, which was raised in 
the same manner by evil spirits. 
See Canto vii. st 114, 115. 

409. Most probably^ as Mr. 
Dunster say8> by either tropic 
Milton meant the north and 
souths and by hath ends of heaven 
the east and west ; ''as his pur- 
pose is to describe a genend 
storm coming from every point 
of the horizon at once.*' But I 
aee no reason for supposing the 
preposition yrom or at omitted; 
the syntax is exact without it. 
E. 

410. ■ the clouds 
From many a horrid r\ft, abor- 
tive pourd 

Fierce rain with lightning mixd, 
. &c.] 
Virgil, iEn. iii. I96. 

Involvere diem nimbi, et ooz hu- 

mida coelum 
Abstulit ; ingeminant abruptis nicU- 

bu* ignes. 

This storm of Milton will lose 
nothing by a comparison with 
the celebrated ones of Homer in 
his fifth Odyssey, and of Virgil 
in his first .^Ineid. It is painted 
from nature^ and in the boldest 


style. Neither are such storms 
confined, as Mr. Thyer supposes, 
to tropical regions. I was a wit- 
ness of one in the northern part 
of Germany, lat. 52. which was 
every thing the poet has here 
described: the wind was to the 
full as tremendous as the thun- 
der and lightning, and, like them, 
seemed to come fkom every point 
of the heavens at once. Dunsterm 

412. water wUhfire 

In ruin reconaVd:"^ 
That is, joining together to do 
hurt Warhurton. 

This bold figure our poet has 
borrowed from .^Sschylus, where 
he is describing the storm, whidi 
scattered the &ecian fleet. Aga- 
memnon, ver. 659* 

nif urns IsXtfrrA, mms rm wi^r i^u^- 
O/u^ttn ro ^nrrirtiv A^ytt^ mmr§9» 

Thyer. 

Or perhaps it means only nfater 
and fire falUng down both togC" 
ther, according to Milton*s usage 
of the word ruin in Paradise 
Lost, i. 46. vi. 86s. 

4 IS. nor slept the fvinds 

Within their stony caves,'] 
So Virgil describes the winds in 
the prisons of £olus. Ma. L 52. 
And Lucan, v. 6O8. 


-non imbribus atrum 


.^lii jacuisse Notum sub earcere 

taxi 
Crediderim. 

And Lucretius, lib. vi. 

Spebmeoipte vdut toxU pmimtibut 

ttruetas 
Cernere, quas venti quern, tempettaU 

coorta. 
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Within their stony caves, but rushM abrosid 

From the four hing^g of the world, and fell 415 

On the vex'd wilderness, whose taljest pines, 

Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks 

Bow'd their stiff necks, loaden with stornay blasts, 

Or torn up sheer : ill wast thou shrouded then, 

O patient Son of God, yet only stood^st 4«o 

Unshaken; nor yet stayM the terror there, 


Corapi^runt, m«gno 
Nubittus. 


415. From the Jour hinges of 
Hb nforld,'] That is, firoip die four 
cardinal points, the word eardinea 
t^pnifying both the one and the 
Q^her. This, as was observed be« 
^re, 19 a poetsoal tempest like 
tb«t in Virgil^ Mn. I B5. 

Un^ Eurusqae Notusqoe ruunt, ere- 
Africus. 

And as Mr. Thyer adds/ though 
such storms are unknown to us 
in these parts of the world, yet 
the accounts we have of bnrri- 
eanes in the Ihdios agree pretty 
mueh with them. 

417. Though rooted deep as 
high,!^ Vir^il^ ©corg. ii. 291 . JSxi. 

1V« VvCf* 

^-quantm;n vertice ad s^ur^s 
JSthereas, tantum radice in Tartarfi 
tendit. 

Richardnm, 

419. — shrouded] See note on 
Par. Lost, x. IO68. E. 

420. yet only Uood'st 

Unshaken; ^c] 

Milton seems to have raised this 
scene out of what he found in 
Eusebius de Dem. Evan. lib. ix. 
{vol. ii. p. 434. ed. CoL] The 


lodignantur leamed father observes, that 
Christ was tempted fbrty days 
and the same number of nights 


Dunster. 


»9rrtty Mt r^tf vacctvraii tv^tf iTrtt^et" 
{fr*. And to these night tempt- 
ations he Implies what is said in 
the nrnety-first Psalm, v. 5 and 

Thou shalt not be afraid -for any 
terror by night, — »t« ^^ttyftmr^ 
If wtu^m dtmif^wf»ii96v^ nor for the 
danger that walketh in darkness. 
The first is thus paraphrased in 
the Tftrgum, (diough with a 
meaning very different from Eu- 
sebios's,) Non timebis d, iimore 
Tkemonttm qui ambulant in no* 
ote. The ^ends surround our 
Redeemer with their threats and 
terrors ; but they have no ^ct. 

Infernal ghosts, and hellish furies, 

round 
Envir0H*d ihee. 

This too is from Eusebius, (ibid. 

p. 435.3 EWU^ fy T^ TFU^tt^iv' 

quoniam dum tentabfitur, roa- 
lignas potestates ilium circumsta- • 
kimt. And their repulse, it seems, 
M predicted In the seventh verse 
of this Psalm : A thousand shaU 
fali beside thee, aand ten thousand 
ai % fight hand, but ii shall wk 
come nigh ihge. Calton. 
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Infernal gho&ts, 9Pd hoUUh furi€s, roim4 . 

Environ'd thee, ^oxne howl'd, some yeUM, 9oa\e @bn^){^d) 

Some be^t at thee their fiery ^^vt^^ while thoi| 

Sat'st iippippalPd in c^lm and sinless peace. 41$ 

Thus passM the pight isq foul, till mornipg fair 


422. Infernal ghosts, &c.] This 
is taken fVom the legend or the 
pictures of St. Anthony*8 tempt- 
ation. Warburton* 

From a print which I have 
seen of the temptation of St 
Anthony. Joriin. 

In theee lines our audior copies 
Fairfax's Tasso^ c. xt. 67* 

You might have heard, how through 

the palace wide, 
Soix^ spirits howlM, sqme bark'd, 

some hist, some cride. 

It 18 where Armida, returning- 
to destroy her palace, assembles 
her iittendant spirits in a storm. 
Indeed, the oircninstanoes and 
bdbavionr of Christ in this haunt- 
ed wilderness, are exactly like 
those of the Christian champions 
in Tasso's inehanted forest, who 
calmly view, and without resist* 
anee, the threats and attacks of 
a surrounding group of the 
most horrid demons. See o. xiii. 
S8, 354 Aliltcm adds, 

Some bent at thee ih^ir fiery darts, 

while thou 
Sat'at nnappall'd io calm imd sioias^ 

peace. 

y. Warton. 

4A4t. — their fery daris^'] Eph. 
vi. 16. the fiery darts of ^he wicked. 
The contrast which me next line, 
Safst unappaird &c. gives to the 
preceding description of the hor- 
rors of the storm, has a singularly 
fine effect. Dunster. 

4M^ — till mommgfair 

Came forth &c.] 


As there is a storm raised by 
evil spirits in Tasso as well as 
in Milton, so a fine morning 
suoeeeds after the one as well as 
after the other. See Tasso, cant 
viii. St. 1. But there the morn- 
ing comes with a forehead of rose, 
and v?ith a foot of gold ; con la 
fronte di rose, e co* pihd'oro; here 
with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 
as Milton descnbes h^ progress 
more leisurely, first the gray 
morning, and afterwards the sun 
rising! with pilgrim steps, with 
the slow solemn p^ce of a pil- 
grim pn a journey q{ devotion; 
f» amice gray^ in gray plothing; 
qmioe, a proper and significant 
word, derived frpm the Latin 
amipio to clothe, «^d used by 
Spenser, Faery Qu^tm, ^. i, <sant 
iv. St. 18. 

Array 'd in habit black, and amice 

t^jin. 
^ike to an holy monk, the service to 

begin. 

426. Amice gray is the graius 
amictus in the EQinan ritual. Mil* 
ton, notwithstanding his abhor- 
rence of every thing that related 
to superstition, often dresses his 
imaginary beings in the habits 
of popery. But poetry is of all 
religions ; and popery is a very 
poetical one. So Comus, 188. 

-—when the gray*hooded even 
Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed. 

His Melancholy also is a pensive 
nun. T. Warton. 
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Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray, 

Who with her radiant finger stilPd the roar 

Of thunder, chasM the clouds, and laid the winds. 

And grisly spectres, which the Fiend had raisM 430 

To tempt the Son of God with terrors dire. 

And now the sun with more effectual beams 


Not dissimilar is the justly 
admired description of evening 
coming on^ Par. Lost^ iv. 598, 

■ Now came still Evening on, and 
twilight gray 
Had in her scdber livery all things 
clad. 

Where see the notes on Milton's 
frequent notice of the twili^t 
gray. The Roman poets give 
night a stible qt dusky amice. 
Thus Silius Italicus^ xv. 385. 

— nox atro circumdata corpus amidif. 

And ibid. xii. 6I2. And Statius, 
Thebaid. iii. 415. Virgil also 
gives the Naiad Jutuma a sort 
of gray amicct whether from the 
gray mists that exhaled from the 
stream^ or the gray willows that 
shaded its banks* 

Jam turn eflTata caput glauco contexit 
amictum 

Glaucus was nearly ^ay, since 
it was the epithet given to the 
olive tree. Compare the descrip- 
tion of morning in Hpmer^ II. 
viii. 1. HttsK^PMxfwXf; in Ham- 
let, a. i. s. 1. 

i— the morn, in nutet mantle clad 
Waiki i?tr the dew of yon high 
eastern hilL 

This is the cwil-suited morn, 11. 
Penseroso, 1<2^. See also Browne's 
Britannia's Pastorals, b. ii. s. 4. 

It chanc'd one morn clad in a robe of 

gray 
And blushing oft as rising to betray 
Enticed &c. 

Dunster, 


428. Who with her radiant finger 
siilVd the roar 

Of thunder, chas*d the clouds, 
&c.] 
This is a very pretty imitation 
of a passage in the first iBneid 
of Virgil, where Neptune is re- 
presented with his trident lay- 
ing the storm which iEolus had 
raised^ ver. 142. 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida aequora 

placat, 
CoUectasgue Jtsgai nubet^ solenique 

reducit. 

There is the greater beauty in 
the English poet, as the scene 
he is describing under this charm- 
ing figure is perfectly consistent 
with the course of nature, no- 
thing being more common than 
to see a stormy night succeeded 
by a pleasant serene morning. 
7'hyer. 

We have here the f«}«%ncTvA^ 
Hmf, the rosy-ifingered Aurora of 
Homer and Hesiod; but the 
image, which in them is only 
pleasing/is here almost sublime. 
Dunster. 

4S0. And grisly spectres,] Very 
injudicious to retail this popcdar 
superstition in this place. War- 
burton. 

432. And now the sun &c.] 
There is in this description aU 
the bloom of Milton*s youthful 
fancy. See an evening scene of 
the same kind in the Paradise 
Lost, ii. 438. 
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Had cheerM the fece of earth, and dried the wet 
From drooping plant, or dropping tree ; the birds, . 
Who all things now behold more fresh and green, ^S5 
^ After a night of storm so ruinous, 
Cleared up their choicest notes in bush and spray 
To gratulate the sweet return of morn ; 
Nor yet amidst this joy and brightest morn 
Was absent, after all his mischief done, 440 

The prince of darkness, glad would also seem 
Of this fair, change, and to our Saviour came, 
Yet with no new device, they all were spent. 
Rather by this his last affront resolvM, 
Desperate of better course, to vent his rage, 445 

And mad despite to be so oft repelPd. 
Him walking on a sunny hill he found, 
BackM on the north and west by a thick wood ; 
Out of the wood he starts in wonted shape, 


As when from mouotain tops &c. 

Thyer, 

Compare also part of Spenser's 
Sonnet xL 

■ -^he fair sunshine in summei^s dayf 
That when a dreadfiil storm away is 

flit, 

Hirough the broad world doth spread 
his goodly ray ; 

At sight whereof each bird that sits 
on spray, 

And every beast that to his den was 
fled 9 

Came forth afresh out of their late 
dismay. 

And to the Kght lift up their droop- 
ing head. 

And the following stanza in 
Cowley's Hymn to Ltghtf 

When, goddess, thou ]ift*st up thy 
waken'd head. 
Out of the morning's purple bed, 

VOL. III. 


Thy choir of birds about thee play, 
And all the joyful world salutes the 
rising day. 

Dunster, 

435. Who all things now behold] 
Doth not the syntax require, that 
we should rather read 

Who all things now hehdd$ . 

449. — in wonted shape,^ Thdt 
is, in his own proper shape, and 
not under any aisguise, as at eadi 
of the former times when he ap- 
peared to our Lord. He comes 
now hopeless of success* without 
device or disguise, and, as the 
poet expressly saya, . 

Desperate of better course, to vent 

his rage 
And mad despite to be so oft repelfd. 

Dunster, 
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And in a careless mood thus to him said. 4M 

Fair morning yet betides thee, ,Son of God, 
After a dismal night ; I heard the wrack 
As earth and sky would mingle ; but myself 
Was distant ; and tiiese flaws, though mortals fear them 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heaven, 455 


Mr. Danster may be right in 
this ; but ther^ is perhaps an ob- 
scurity as to the degree of con- 
cealment assumed by Satan at 
different periods in the course of 
these temptations^ which We shall 
in vain endeavour to c)ear |ip. 
At first indeed he appears dis- 
guised as an aged man in rural 
weeds, b. i. 314 ^ and it would 
seem from v. 498. that he re- 
tained that disguise till his dis- 
appearance^ at the €;nd of the first 
book. But in the interval he had 
answered undisguised, 

'Tis true I am that spirit unfor« 
tunatCy &c. b. i. 358. 

So again, at his next appearance 
he stood before Christ as a man, 
not rustie as before , but seemlier 
pjad, &c. b. iL. 298* yet be ac- 
costs Jesus under his ibpner 
character. 

With ^pranted leave officious I re- 
tutn, ius» iu SOI, 

As indeed his tuper-human 
power was displayed in the 
suddea appearance and disap* 
p^ranee of the regal banquet, 
887, 401. as well as by his oon- 
'vvying our Lord to the specular 
mount, and back again through 
the air to the wilderness^ b. ni. 
251 > 394. And be had a second 
time openly declared his proper 
dmvacter, whcsn he proposed the 
conditions on which he would be- 


stow the kingdoms of the world, 
155 — ) 94. U is wonted shape may 
very well therefore be under- 
stood of that in which he had 
now for so long a time conversed 
with Jesus. But it may be bet- 
ter to leave such ^natters unde- 
termined. Milton did pot dis- 
play any want of judgment, con- 
sidering the peculiar difficulties 
of his subject, if he designedly 
left these Uiings unexplainedL 
E. 

453. As earth and sky would 
mingle;'] Virgil, ^5^, i. 137. 

Jam caelum terramque, meo sine nu- 

mine, venti, 
Miicere, et tantas audetis tollere 

moles ? 

mchdrd^n, 

454. — these flaws,'] See the 
notes. Par. Lost, x. 698. £. 

4a£|. Asdangrous to the pUkird 
frame of heaven,] So also in the 
Mask, 

ifthisfailj 

The pillar'djlrmament is rottenness. 

In both, no doubt, alluding to 
Job XX vi. 11. The pillars of hea- 
ven tremble, and are^ astonished at 
his xeproqf Thyer. • 

^tna is termed by Pindar, 
first Pyth. Ode, . 

which Mr. West translates^,. 

The pillarM prop of heaven. 

Ihuister. 
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Or to the earth's dark basis underneath, 

Are to the main as inconsiderable, 

And harmless^ if not wholesome, as a sneeze 

To man's less universe, and soon are gone ; 

Yet as being oft times noxious where they light 460 

On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent. 

Like turbulencies in th' affairs of men, 

Over whose h^ads they roar, and seem to point. 

They oft fore-signify and threaten ill : 

This tempest at this desert most was bent ; 465 

Of men at thee, for only thou here dwelFst. 

Did I not tell thee, if thou didst reject 

The perfect season offered with my aid 

To win thy destined seat, but wilt prolong 

All to the push of fiy», pursue thy way 470 

Of gaining David's throne no man knows when, 

For both the when and how is no where told. 

Thou shah be what thou art ordainM, no doubt ; 

For angels have proclaimed it, but concealing 

The time and means : each act is rightliest dcme, . 475 

Not when it must, but when it may be best. 

If thou observe not this, be sure to find. 


467* Did I not tell thee, &c.] of the pains and dangers which 

This sentence is daric and per- awaited Jesus, if he persisted in 

plezed^ haTioc no proper exit. rcjectii^ his offered aid, now at 

467* The whole passage, from fuli ege^fulnen of time, his seuson, 

V. 467 to 48S| flbould he com- token prophecies of him were best 

pared with the conclusioo o£ the fulfilled, £• 
pievious conversation, v. 868— 478. -«*ma^ cm hard avmy] 

393, to which Satan manifestly Thus, b. i. 263. 

refers. It wfll then be evident that my way must lit 

tJiat the sense of the passage is Through many « hard aaaay unto 


•aficiently complete, and that the death. 

Satan now repeats what he had Dmuier. 

befove expressed, his conviction 
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What I foretold thee, many a hard assay 

Of dangers, and adversities, and pains. 

Ere thou of IsraePs sceptre get fast hold ; 480 

Whereof this ominous night that closM thee round. 

So many terrors, voices, prodigies 

May warn thee, as a sure fore-going sign. 

So talkM he while the Son of God went on 
And stay'd not, but in brief him answered thus. 485 

Me worse than wet thou find'st not ; other harm 
Those terrors which thou speak^st of, did me none ; 
I never feared they could, though noising loud 
And threatening nigh ; what they can do as signs 
Betokening, or ill boding, I contemn 490 

As false portents, not sent from God, but thee ; 
Who knowing I shall reign past thy preventing, 
Obtrud'st thy offered aid, that I accepting 
At least might seem to hold all pow^r of thee, 
Ambitious Spi'rit,.and would'st be thought my God, 495 
And storm'st refused, thinking to terrify 
Me to thy will ; desist, thou art discernM 
And toil'st in vain, nor me in vain molest. 

To whom the Fiend now swoln with rage replied. . . 
Then hear, O Son of David, virgin-born ; 500 

500. Thrni hear, Son ofDa^ blasphemous obloquy he still re» 

vid, SicJ] This last speech of covers himself, and offers with 

Saten is particularly worthy of his usual art a qualification of 

our notice. The Fiend " swoln what he had last said^ and a ju»i 

with rage** at the repeated failure tification of his persisting. in fur- 

of his attacks, breaks out into the ther attempts on the divine per- 

language of gross insult, profess- son, by whom he had been so. 

ing to doubt whether our Lord, constantly foiled. These are the 

whom he had before frequently roasterlv discriminating touches, 

addressed as the Son of God, is with which the poet has admir- 

in any way entitled to that ap- ably drawn the. character of the 

pellation. From this wantonly Tempter: the general colourings 
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For Son of God to me is yet in doubt : 

Of the Messiah I have heard foretold 

By all the Prophets ; of thy birth at length 

Announce "by Gabriel with the first I knew, 

And of th^ angelic song in Bethlehem field, &05 

On thy birth-night, that sung thee Saviour born. 

From that time seldom have I ceasM to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. 

Thy manhood last, though yet in private bred ; 

Till at the ford of Jordan whither all 510 

FlockM to the Baptist, I among the rest. 

Though not to be baptizM, by voice fi-om heaven 

Heard thee pronouncM the Son of God belovM. 

Thenceforth I thought thee worth my nearer view 

And narrower scrutiny, that I might learn 515 

In what degree or meaning thou art calPd 

The Son of God, which bears no single sense ; 

The son of God I also am, or was. 

And if I was, I am ; relation stands ; 

is that of plausible hypocrisy^ overshadow thee; therefore also 

through whicfa^ when elicited by that holy thing which shall be born 

the sudden irritation of defeat^ of thee shall be called the Son of 

his diabolical malignity fre- God,) and yet he doubts of his 

quently flashes out, and displays being the Son of God notwith- 

itself with singular effect. Dun- standing. This is easily ac- 

ster. counted for. On the terms of 

501. For Son of God to me is the annunciation Christ might 

yet in doubt:] The Tempter had be the Son of God in a sense 

heard Christ declared to be Son very particular, and yet a mere 

of God by a voice from heaven, man as to his nature.: but the 

He allows him to be virgin-born, doubt relates to what he was 

He hath no scruples about the more than man, worth calling Son 

annunciation, and the truth of of God; that is, worthy to be 

what Gabriel told the blessed called Son of God in that high 

woman, (Luke i. 35. The Holy and proper sense, in which his 

Ghost shall come upon thee, and sonship would infer his divinity. 

the power of the Highest shall CaUon, 
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All men are sops of God ; yet thee I thought 5«o 

In some respect far higher so declarM. 

Therefore I watch'd thy footsteps from that hour, 

And followed thee still on to this waste wild ; 

Where by all best conjectures I collect 

Thou art to be my fatal enemy. 5^5 

Good reason then, if I beforehand seek 

To understand my adversary, who 

And what be is ; his wisdom, pow'r, intent ; 

By pari, or composition, truce, or league 

To win him, or win from him what I can. 550 

And opportunity I here have had 

To try thee, ^ift thee, and confess have found thee 

Proof against all temptation, as a rock 

Of adamant, and as a centre, firm. 

To th' utmost of mere man both wise and good, 555 

Not more ; for honours, riches, kingdoms, glory 

Have been before contemn^, and may again : 

Therefore to know what more thou art than man. 


523. — this waste wild f] And 
Edeii raised in the waste wilder^ 
nessy b. i. 7« Againi with v. 533. 
Proof against all temptation, as a 
rock of adamant. Compare Sams. 
Agon. 134. 

■ . 1) I frook of nail 
Adamantenn proot 

Dunst^. 

538. — what more thou art than 

man. 
Worth naming Son of God by 
voice from heaven f] 
See Bp. Pearson on the Creed, 
p. IQo. ** We must find yet a 
'^ more peculiar ground of our 
"Saviour's filiation, totally di«- 


'' tinct from any which belongs 
*' unto the rest of the som of 
'* God, that he may he clearly 
*^ and fully acknowledged the 
'^ onJtf*b€$otten Saru For al- 
" though to be bom of a virgin 
*' be in itself miraculous, yet is 
it not so &x above tbti p]x>duc-> 
tion of all mankii^d, as to place 
him in that singular eminence^ 
*' which mu^ be attributed Uy the 
only^hegottem. ViexesA.oi Jdcm 
the son qf God as well as Seth 
the son of Adam : Luke liL 33. 
*' and surely the fcftmio^ Chmt 
*' out of a woman camiot so far 
" transcend the m^tkipg Adam 
" out of the earth; ^s to cause a^ 


t< 


« 


€€ 
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Worth naming Son of Ood by voice fronl heaven^ 
Another method I must now b^in. 540 

So say'ing he cadght him np, ahd without wing 
Of hippogrif bore th^oi^h the air subUme 
Over the wilderness and o'er the plain ; 
Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, * 
The holy city lifted high her towers, 545 

And higher yet the glorious temple rearM 
Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topped with goMen spires : 
There on the highest pinnacle he set 


i€ 


great a distance, as we must 
" believe^ between the first and 
*' second Adam/' Calton, 

541. and wUhoui wing 

Of hippogrif &c.^ 
Here Milton dest^ed a reflec- 
tion upon the Italian poets, and 
particularly upon Ariosto. An 
nippogr\f. is an imaginary crea- 
ture, part like an horse and part 
like a griffin. See Orlando Fu- 
rioso, oant iv, st 18, or 13th 
stanza of Harrington's transla* 
iion. 

Orily tlie beast he rode was not of Art, 
But gotten of a grifiReth and a mare. 
And Ukt agriffeth bad theformer part. 
As wings and head, and claws that 

hideous arf , 
And passing strength and force, tod 

yent'roud heart, 
But ail thef rest ixmf with a horse 

compare^ 
Such beasts aa these the hills of Kyfee 

yield", 
Though in these parts they have been 

•■BAbiitfeeld. 

^riostQ frequently makes use of 
this creature to convey hi» heroes 
hither and thither; but Milton 
WQ11I4 insinuate that he em*- 
ployed BO such nuichineiy. 


541. ^schylus in his Pr&nie" 
them, V. 289, makes Oceanutf 
travel on a winged steed, Dun-« 
ster. 

54i5. The holy eiiy l^led high 
her towers^ Matt. iv. 5. Then the 
Devil taJceth him up into the holy 
city, and setteth him on a pinnacle 
of the temple, &c. Jerusalem id 
frequently called the holy city iti 
the Old Testament; but Dr. 
Townson remarks^ that St Mat^^ 
thew alone of all the Evangelists 
ascribes titles of this kind to Je« 
rusalem. And this arose, as he 
conceives^ from St. Matthew be- 
ing the earliest writer of the fbur^ 
and from the diaracter of sanc^ 
tity being transferred, whto dw 
others wrote, to other cities whidi 
had embraced Christiani^, The 
towers rf Jerusalem are frequently 
mentioned in Scripture. See 2 
Chr0n.xxvi. 9. xxxii. 5. Dwisier. 

549. There on the highest pin* 

nacle he set 
The Son qf God,\ 
He has chosen to follow the 
order observed by St. Luke ih 
placing this temptation last, be* 
cause if he had with St. Matthew 
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The Son of God, and added thus in scorn. 550 

There stand, if thou wilt stand ; to stand upright 
Will ask thee skill ; I to thy Fatfaier's house 
Have brought thee', and highest placed, highest is best. 
Now show thy prc^eny ; if not to stand, 


introduced it in the middle^ it 
would have broke that fine 
thread of moral reasonings which 
is observed in the course of the 
other temptations. Thyer, 

In the Gospel account of the 
temptation no discovery is made 
of the incarnation ; andUiis grand 
mystery is as little known to the 
Tempter at the end, as at the 
beginning. But now, according 
to Milton*s scheme, the poem 
was to be closed with a full dis- 
covery of it : there are three cir- 
cumstances, therefore, in which 
the poet, to serve his plan, hath 
varied from the accounts in the 
Gospels. 1 . The critics have not 
been able to ascertain what the 
sm^vyMf or pinnacle (as we trans- 
late It) was^ on which Christ was 
set by the demon: but whatever 
it was, the Evangelists make no 
difficalty of his standing there. 
This the poet (following the 
common use of the word pinna- 
ele in our own language) sup- 
poseth to be something like 
those on the battlements of our 
churches, a pointed spire, on 
which Christ could not stand 
without a miracle. 2. In the 
poem, the Tempter bids Christ 
give proof of his pretensions by 
stanmng on the pinnacle, or by 
castinff himself down. In the 
Gospels, the last only is or could 
be suggested. 3. In the Gospel 
account the prohibition Th(m 
shall not tempt the Lord thy God 


is alleged only as a reason why 
Christ (whose divinity is con- 
cealed there) must not throw 
himself down from the top of 
the temple, because this would 
have been tempting God. But 
in the poem it is applied to the • 
demon, and his attempt upon 
Christ ; who is thereby declared 
to be the lA)rd his God. Calton. 

Bp. Pearce supposes what is 
in the Gospels called ^rt^vyi^w, 
and translated pinnacle^ to have 
been rather a wing of the temple, 
a flat part of the roof of one of 
its courts; probably on that side 
where the royal portico was, and 
where the valley on the outside 
was deepest. Josephus (Antiq. 
XV. 11. 5.) says, *' whereas the 
'* valley was so deep that a man 
** could scarcely see the bottom 
" of it, Herod built a portico of 
" so vast a height, that if a man 
*' looked from the roof of it, his 

head would grow giddy, and 

his sight not be able to reach 
^' from Slat height to the bottom 
'* of the valley." £usebiu8 (Hist 
Ecdes. ii. 23.) cites the account 
given by Hegesippus of the death 
of St. James, in which it is said 
that the Scribes and Pharisees 
brought him, tiri v irr^vyff r^v 
MMv, up to this elevated point of 
the temple, and cast him down 
from thence. DuNsteri 

554. Now shew thy progeny, 
&c.] The seneral tenor of the 
Ihought is nom St. Matth. xxviL 


ft 
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Cast thyself down ; safely, if Son of God : 555 

For it is written, He will give command' 
Concerning thee to his angels, in their' hands 
They shall up hit thee, lest at any time 
Thou chance to dash thy foot against a stone. 

■ To whom thus Jesus.; Also it is written, 5^0 

Tempt not the Lord thy God : he said and stood : 


S9, 40. And they that passed 
by reviled him, &c. saym^^ If 
thou be the Son of God, come 
d/onmfrom the cross, — He willgice 
comnwnd concerning thee, &c. this 
refers, according to St. Matthew 
apd St. Luke, to Psakn xd. 1 1, 
12. For he shall give his angels 
charge over thee, to keep thee in 
all thy ways ; they shall hear thee 
vp.in their hands, lest thou dash 
thy foot against a stone. — Also it 
is written. Tempt not, 8(c. Deut 
vi. 16. Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God, Dunster. 

561. Tempt not the Lord thy 
God : he said and stood .*] Here 
is what we may call after Ari- 
stotle the utuyttt^to'iSt or the dis- 
covery. Christ declares himself 
to be the God and Lord of the 
Tempter; and to prove it, stands 
upon ' the pinnacle. This was 
evidently the poet's meaning. 
1 . The miracle shews it to be soj 
which is otherwise impertinently 
mtroduced, and against the rule^ 

Nee Deus intersit, nisi dignus vin* 

.dice nodus 
Incident 

It proves nothing but what the 
Tempter knew, and allowed be- 
fore. 2. There is a connection be- 
tween Christ's saying and stand- 
ing, which demonstrates that he 
stood, in proof of something he 


had said. Now the prohibition. 
Tempt not the Lord thy God, as 
alleged in the Gospels from the 
Old Testament, was in no want 
of such an attestation: but a mi- 
racle was wanting to justify thei 
application of it to the Tempter's 
attack upon Christ; it was for 
this end therefore that he stood. 
Calton, 

I cannot entirely approve this 
learned Gentleman's exposition, 
for I am for understanding the 
words. Also it is written. Tempt 
not the Lord thv Qod, in the 
same sense in which they were 
spoken in the Gospels; because 
I would not make the poem to 
differ ftom the Gospel account, 
farther than necessity cempels, 
or more than the poet himself 
has made it. The Tempter set 
our Saviopr on a pinnacle of the 
temple, and there required of him 
a proof of his divinity, either by 
standing, or by casting himself 
down as he might safely do, if 
he was the Son of Grod, accord- 
ing to the quotation from the 
Psalmist To this our Saviour 
answers, as he answers in the 
Gospels, It is written again. Thou 
shall not tempt the Lord thy God, 
tacitly inferring that his casting 
himself down would be tempting 
of God. He said, he gave this 
reaJBon for hot casting himself 
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But Satan smitteD with atnazettieot fell. 
As when earth^s son AntaBus (to compare 
Small things with gtMtesi) in Irassa stiove 


down, and stood. His standing 
propHerly mftked die diaoovery* 
and is the prinoipal proof of bis 
progeny tnat the Tempter re- 
quired i Now skew ihf progeny. 
His standing convinces Satan. 
His standing is considered as the 
display of nis divinity, and the 
immediate cause of Satan* s^Z/: 
and the grand contrast is formea 
between the standing of the one 
and tbe/a/Z of the other. 


-He Mid, and ttoods 


But SaUD smitteD with amazement 
fiU. 

And afterwards, ver. 571. 
Z'^H whence he atood to tee M vietor 

And ver, 576. 

, So struck with dread and aaguiab 
fiU the Fiend. 

And ver. fsMm 

SoSatifa^. 

56^. As when earths ton An^ 
im»ts\ This siiBdle in the person 
<^ tne poet is amaain|^y fine, 
Wafbuftetn. 

AntaeiMK was supposed to be 
the SOD of Neptune and Tellus. 
TbM Statins^ Theko^. vL 89^ 

-^Hevsoleis prenun stofaBHikioertb 
. Terrigeflnm iudasie Lil^n*-« 

And Silitis Italicus>, iii. 4(X. 

Kec levior yinci Libycie TeUvint 

aluinnui 
Matre saper,'^ 

Dunster. 


56s. 


(to compfsre 


Snmll things with greatest)! 
This is the third time Muton 


has imitated Virgil*s —sic parvls 
oomponere magna solebam. EcL 
i. d4i. See Par. Lost, ii. 921. z. 
306. Some such mode of qua^ 
Ufyiflg conmion simjlies it neces- 
sary to a poet writing on divine 
subjects. Dunster, 

564. — — in Irassa strove 

With Jove's Akides,] 
Irassa is a p!«:e in Libya^ men^ 
doned by Herodotus^ iv. 159. 
irr$ h rm x^f ratrtw 9fff$fiu l^m&u^ 
and from him by Stephanuis By-* 
ziLtkt, who says^ 'l^mrti, rtuni A§^ 

ii *Hji3«'r«f- — - where Berkelhis 
notes^ Hujus urbis quoi(|u« me- 
mtnit Pindams Fyth. ix. sed du-^ 
plic^ (read duptid s) scribitut: 

^1 ywtn*4i tSaf 
mty fnird jMkXXMM^r 

Ad quem locum sic scribit Scho- 
liastes ; i^uovit waAi; Ativnt, iv 
anuiflV A9TCUH9 •^X 9 irt^uuff^ 
H^dwAUj txuf^ 7«^ ^utXXtcovu rug 
Xi^fuff c9 *m ttmXu H^dutAiK* Pin- 
dams nomen urbis genere foem. 
protulit, quod Sch^. alio loco 
numero multitudinis et genere 
neut. ejfert: "Enu y^ ^«wtf, in 
• ««*• H^eutXtovi tuiTaywtc4ui Av- 
riutg, 'igttmtH wf, mw6 'l^tt^rmv r^f 
t9 rn T^tr^ftii ^^i^> ^ ^^* Of^i« 

»vin<. From wtlence we may 
observe, that in Herodotus and 
StenhanuB^ Irasa is tfae name of 
a place, in Pindar and hia Scho*- 
liast J the name of » town : that 
the napie ia Irasa in Herodotus* 
Hirasa in Stepbapus, (though 
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With Jove^ft Akides, and oft foiFd stiU tose^ 
Receiving from his mother earth new strength. 
Fresh from his fall, and fiercer grapple joinM, 
Throttled at length in th' air» expired and fell ; 
So after many a foil the Tempter proud, 
Renewing fi^sh assaults, amidst his pride 
Fell whence he stood to see his victor &11. 


565 


5?0 


perhaps it should be Irasa, not 
*I^0w, there^) Irassa in Pindar 
and his SchoUast: that the Scho< 
liast says, Antasus dwelt at Irassa^ 
not he who wrestled with Her^ 
cnlest but one later than him ; 
whidi, if true^ makes against 
Milton : that he afterwards adds, 
that according to the opinion of 
some, the Animus whom Hercules 
overcame was 'I^imwv;, «^« *l^tur» 
^m, which Berkelius takes to be 
the genitive of t« 'I(««v«, though 
it may be of «i 'l^««nmei. Jortin, 

AnicBus dwelt at the city Irassa, 
according to Pindar. But it was 
not there that he wrestled with 
Hercules, but at JLixos, according 
to Pliny. Lixos vel fabulosir- 
$iine antiquis narrata. Ibi regia 
Anteei, certamenque cum Her- 
cule. Nat. Hist, lib* v« cap. 1. 
Meado^acourt 

5&k. sirove 

WUk Jove's AUidet^ &c.] 
To sirm is a frequent scriptuf al 
term for zm violent personal 
contest: see Gen, xxvi. 20. Esod- 
ii. 13. Acts vil. 2& With Jove's 
Alcides— for there wera sd many 
Hercules in the Grecian Mytho- 
1<^> that it was neceasiary to 
specify yrhessk the principal Heit> 
eulss^ the son of Jove afid Ak>- 
xnena, was meant. Thus Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor. iii. 16. Quaiir 
quamquam potiasimum Hcvcu- 


lem colamus, scire sane velim; 
plures enim nobis tradunt il; qui 
interiores acrutantur et reepiidB- 
tas literas; antiquissimum Jote 
natum. Varro says there were 
forty-three Hercules. The son 
of Jupiter however by Alcmena 
ought not to be called Atcide&, 
the proper name of the son of 
Amphitryon, whose fkther was 
Alcaeus. Yet Virgil also refers 
to Alcides as the son of Jove, 
Mn, vi. 123. and the name may 
be derived from «Aiu» robtir / in 
whieh sense it was also app^ed 
to Minerva, Liv. xlii. 51. oft 
foiled, sHU rose. Thus in Tasso, 
h XX. St. 100. 

Poi che '1 Soldan, cfae spesso in lunga 

guemiy 
Quasi nowUo Anteo, cadde e zisoKae 
Ku fero ogn' bora, al fin calco la terra 
Per giacer seinpre. 

Now when the Soldan in these battles 

past. 
Who, Antlititf likt» oft Id), soce aft 

again 
Bvermort fierce, more £elI«feU down 

at last 
To lie for ever. Pakrfax. 

JReceimng from his mother earth 
new strength. So Luean, ly. 5^ 

Hoc quoq^ft tarn vastat caipukiftt 

munere vires 
Terra sui faetutf quod„ cum tetigere 

parentem» 
Jam deftincts vigwot rmswi^robore 

membca. 
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And as that Theban monster that proposM 
Her riddle^, and him who sol\r^d it not, devoured, 
That once found out and solved, for gp^ief and spite 
Cast herself headlong fh>m th^ Ismenian steep; 575 
So struck with dread and anguish fell the Fiend, 
And to his crew, that sat consulting, brought 
Joyless triumphals of his hop'd success. 
Ruin, and desperation, and dismay. 
Who durst so proudly tempt the Son of God. 58O 

So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 


672. And as that Theban mon- 
ster &c] The Sphinx, whose 
riddle being resolved by CEdipus^ 
ahe threw herself into the sea. 
Statins, Theb. i. 66. 

Si Sphingos iniquie 
Callidus ambages te prsemonstrante 
resolvi. 

« 

57S« Statins also refers to the 
falling qf the SphtMt from the 
iMmenian steep, (Theb. xi. 490.) 
when her riddle had been solved. 

— dum Cadmus arat? dum victa 
cadit Sphynxf 

The Ismenian steep maj either 
be the mountain Phicius, the 
usual haunt of the Sphinx, at 
no great distance from Thebes, 
or Uie Cadmea, i. e. the citadel 
of Thebes, according to Apollo- 
dorus, so termed from the river 
Ismenus, which ran by Thebes. 
See Pausanias, ix. 26. and Apollo- 
dorus, L iii. c. v. 8. whose ac- 
count of the Sphinx indeed, from 
the coincidence of expression in 
the Mythologist and the poet, 
Milton seems here to have had 
in his mind. Dunster. 

581. So Satan fell; andstraigKt 
&c.] Thus in G. Fletcher's 
Chrises Triumph on Earth, where 


Presumption is personified, and 
represented^ as in vain tempt- 
ing our blessed Lord ; (stanza 
xxxviii.) 

But, wheH she saw her speech pie- 

< vailed naught. 
Herself she tumbled headlong to the 

floor; 
But him the angels on their feathers 

caught. 
And to an airy mountain nimbly bore. 

Dunsier. 

581. — and straight a fiery globe 

Of angels &c.] 
There is a peculiar softness and 
delicacy in this description, and 
neither circumstances nor words 
could be better selected to give 
the reader an idea of the easy 
and gentle descent of our Sa- 
viour, and to take from the ima- 
gination that horror and uneasi- 
ness which it is naturallv filled 
with in conteinplating the dan- 
gerous and uneasy situation he 
was lef% in. Thyer. 
• So Psyche was carried down 
from the rock by zeph3rrs, and 
laid lightly on a green and flowery 
bank, and there entertained with 
invisible music. See Apuleius, 
lib. iv. Richardson. 

Psyche was also entertained 
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Of angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receivM him soft 
From his uneasy station, and upbore 
As on a floating couch through the bUthe air. 
Then in a flow'ry valley set him down 
On a green bank, and set before him spread 
A table of celestial food, divine. 
Ambrosial fruits, fetchM from the tree of life, 
And 'from the fount of life ambrosial drink, 
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with a banquet ministered by 
q)irit8. Psycham autem pa- 
ventem ac trepidam^ et in ipso 
scopuli vertice deflentem, n^itis 
aura molliter spirantis zephjri, 
yibratis hinc inde laciniis et re- 
flate sinu sensim levatain, suo 
tranquillo spiritu vehens paula- 
tim per devexa rupis excelsae^ 
vallis subditfie florentis. cespitis 
gremio leniter delapsam reclmat. 
And at the beginning, of th^ fifth 
book — £t iUico vini nectarei 
eduliorumque variorum fercula 
oopiosa, nullo i^rviente, sed tan* 
turn spiritu quodam impulsa^ 
subministrantur. Necquemquam 
lUa videre poterat, sed verba 
tantum audiebat excidentia, et 
solas voces famulashabebat. Post 
opimasdapes quidam intro cessit, 
et cantavit in visas j et alius ci- 
tharam pulsavit^ quae n(Ni vide- 
batur, nee ipse. Tunc modulata 
multitudinis conferta vox aures 
ejus affertur; ut quamvis homi- 
num nemo pareret> chorum ta- 
men esse pateret Dunster, 

5^5, As on a Jloaiing couch 
through the blithe air,"} Mr. 
Sympson objects to the word 
bhthe, but I conceive through the 
bUihe air to be much< the same 
as if he had said through the glad 


air, and the propriety of such a 
metaphor wants no justification 
or exphination. 

585. This description of the 
descent of our Lord on the an- 
gels* plumy vans reminds me of 
an Assumption of the Virgin, 
by Guido, in St. Ambrosio's 
church at Genoa ; only the mo« 
tion of the whole group there 
b ascending. If it is not from 
any famous painting, it is cer« 
tainly a subject for one. It is to 
be lamented that we find any 
inaccuracy in a part of the poem 
to eminently beautiful: the word 
him in v. 583, is evidently incor* 
rect, but the intended reference 
to our Saviour cannot be misun- 
derstood. With the description 
of the banquet, &c. v. 687 — 595. 
compare G. Fletcher^s Christ's 
Triumph upon earth, st. 61. 

But to their Lord now musing in his 
thought 

A heavenly volley of light angels flew^ 

And from his father him a banquet 
brought • " • 

Through the fine element, for well 
they knew 

After his lenten fast he hungry grew ; 

And, as he fed, the holy quires com- 
bine 

To sing a hymn of the celestial trine. 

Ihimier. 
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That soon refreshM him wearied, and repaired 
What hunger, if ought hunger had impaired, 
Or thirst ; and as he fed, angelic quires 
Sung heavenly anthems of his victory 
Over temptation, and the Tempter proud. 
True Image of the Father, whether throned 


595 


S9S* angelic quires 

Sung heav*nljf anihems of hi9 
victory'] 
Ai Milton in his Paradise Lost 
had represented the angels sing- 
ing triumph upon the Messiah's 
victory over tne rebel angels; 
so here again witji the same pro- 

griety they are described cele- 
rating his success against tempt- 
ation^ and to be sure he could 
not have possibly concluded his 
work with greater dignity and 
solemmty, or more agreeably to 
the rules of poetic decorum. 
Thi^r. 

696. True Imofe of the Father, 
Ac] 

Cfdite Romani $eTiigym9A, eedke 
Gnui. 

j^ the poema that ever were 
writtai, must yield, even Para« 
dise Lost must yield to Regained 
in the grandeur of its close* 
Christ stands triumph^ant on the 
painted eminence. The Demon 
fiiUs with amazement and terror^ 
on this full proof of his being 
that very Son of God, whose 
tlmnder forced him out o# heaven . 
The blessed angels receive new 
knowledge. They behold a sub- 
lime trum established^ which was 
a secret to them at the beginning 
of the temptation i and die great 
discovery givei^ a proper openmg 
to their hymn on the victory of 
C3iri6t» and the. defeat cf the 
Ten|iler^ CalUm. 


S96. True image tf the Father 
k from Heb. i. S. Who being tke 
brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person. Sec, 
Thus also. Par. Lost> iii. 884. 

Begotten Son I Dhme HmilUudi. 

throned in the bosom of bliss, h sat 
cxpresdon often found in the 
Pftr. Lost, see iii. ^38, SOS. x. 
225. ^^light of light concHmng, 
isfrMn the Nicene creed. — m- 
^ined in jkshly tabernacle and 
human form, so St. John, i. 14. 

n iftff, literally, the Word was 
made fleshy and tabernacled among 
«&. St Paul tetttis the body, 
our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle, (2 Cor. V. 1.) Indeed fna^foi, 
tabernade, h frequently used by 
profeae writers also, to signify 
ike mortal body. So Longinus, 
sect, xxxii. has a^i^^Tiuv rifiuve. 
And Plato, yv^y axwns: and again, 
as cited by jElsdiinefl the Socratic, 

fittnf i ^hrr$i. See Parkhursfs 
Lexicon in voe. pTtnt^, oii$sf60, 
vKnttftM. Thus also Milton in 
ike Passion, 

He sovran Priest. 
Foor/tesfily tdbemacte entered* 

And m the poem. On the death 
qf Felton Bp. of Ely, he speaks of 

Anunasque mole eamea reconditas* 

Seneca has the expression, Deun^ 
in> humano eorpore hosjniantemy 
Met. xxxt. But it is oely • 
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In the bosom of bliss, atid light of light 

Conceiving, or remote from heav n, inshrin^d 

In fleshly tabernacle, and human form, 

Wandering the wilderness, whatever place, ^ 

Habit, or state, pr motion, stiU expressing 

The Son of God, with God-like force indued 

Against th' attempter of thy Father's throne, 

And thief of Paradise ; him long of old 

Thou didst debel, and down from heaven cast 605 

With all his army, now thou bast avengM 

Supplanted Adam, and by vanquishing 

Temptation, baKt regained lost Paradise; 

And frustrated the conquest fraudMlent ; 

He never more henceforth will dare set foot gio 

In Paradise to tempt ; his snares are broke : 

For though that seat of earthly bliss be faiPd, 

A iairer Paradise is founded now 

For Adam and his chosen sons, whom thou 

A Saviour art come down to re^install 615 

Where they shall dwell secure, when time shall be^ 


stroQg way of expresaing the 
a^t^m^t m ep. Ixxiii. and in 
^ber parts of his writings Nulla 
mfi Peo mens bona« Dunster, 
Tbe es^pression is much the 
tUBLTtkd, but tax leiis dignified* in 

IS^ejt, man6iQ^ in tl|is fleshly pools;, 

Spens^ calls the body the soul's 

« fleshly fonn," F. Q. iii. v, 9». 

ST. ITariqw. 
600^ -r-^HcAa^cijfir pjflcf , 
Mahif, er $tute^ or tnolu^nj 

Probably not without allusiop to 

Horace^ ep. i. xvii. 23. 


Omnia ArisUppqm decult color, et 
status, ^t res. 

Thus, Par* LoAt, iv. ig9. wher« 
Satan fost eot»s Paradise; 

So clomb this Jlrrt grand ffiief into 
God's fold ^- 

supplanted, v. 607* is in tfie sensf 
of suj^Um^ius in Latin, overcome 
m ntre^iU^gf or hmmng &U heeh 
tripped, 1^ as in gentcay episl. 
xiii. Dunster, 

6105. Tkm didsi debet] Debel- 
la%e supoirbos. Yicg^ ^Bn. ti. 
853. 
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Of Tempter and temptation without fear^ 

But thou, infernal Serpent, shall not long 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal star 

Or lightning thou shalt fall from heaven, trod down 620 

Under his feet: for proof, ere this thou feel'st 

Thy wound, yet not thy last and deadliest wound. 

By this repulse receivM, and hold^st in hell 

No triumph ; in all her gates Abaddon rues 

Thy bold attempt ; hereafter learn with awe 025 

To dread the Son of Grod : he all unarmM 

Shall chace thee with the terror of his voice 

From thy demoniac holds, possession foul, 

Thee and thy legions ; yelling they shall fly, 

619. — like an autumnal star —semper me reppulit ipse. 

Or lightning] ^^^ ''"^ *^*' f^^* "°'» viribus 
The poet does here^ as in other 

placeSp imitate profane authors But all unarmed seems here to 

and Scripture both together. Like be an intended contrast to the 

an autumnal star, Acm^ •^t/^tw fine description of the Messiah 

imXtyxw, Iliad, v. 5. Or ' like driving the rebel angels out of 

lightning fall from heaven, Luke heaven^ Par. Lost, vi. 76. 

X. 19. I beheld Satan as lightning „ . *, .. , , „ 

//.// /;•/«•» h^^*»^ He in celestial panoply all arm*d 

•^^•H^^i, T :^ • K..^ Of radiant UriiiT&cV 

019. Par. Lost, iv. 556. Dunster.. 

^^swifi at a shooting tiar 
In Autumn thwarts the night— figg. From thy demoniac holds, 

trod down under his feet; so possession foul,'] The 9«<ftsvi^#- 

Romans <xvi. 20. And the God fitnt, or demoniacs of the Gospel, 

of peace shall bruise Satan under are constantly rendered in our 

your feet. The marginal reading version possessed fvitk a deviL 

for bruise is tread. — In all her And Rev. xviii. 2. Babylon id 

gates — Matt. xvi. 18. The gates caiUled, the habitation i^ devils, and 

of hell shall not prevail against it. the hold qf every foul spirit. — yeU- 

Dunster. tng they shall fly, and beg to hide 

624. Abaddon] The name of them in a herd ofsnnne. See, from 

tibe angel of the bottomless pit. Matt viii. 28 — 32. and Rev. xx. 

Rev. ix. 11. Here applied to the 1 — 3. — otir Saviour meek. Matt, 

bottomless pit itself. xi. 29. Learn qf me, for I am 

626. — all unarm^d.^ So in meek, and lowly of heart. Dun- 

Vida's Ckristiad, i. 192. Satan ster. 
says of our Saviour, 
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And beg to hide them in a herd of swine, 630 

Lest he command them down into the deep 
Bound, and to torment sent before their time. 
Hail Son of the Most High, heir of both worlds, 
Queller of Satan, on thy glorious work 
Now enter, and begin to save mankind. 635 

Thus they the Son of God our Saviour meek 
Sung victor, and from heavenly feast refreshM 
Brought on his way with joy ; he unobservM 
Home to his mother^s. house private returned. 

638. he unobserved some pains, to shew the fitness 

Home to his mother* $ house pru and propriety of giving the name 

tate return* dJ\ of Paradise Regained to so con- 
A striking contrast in the deli- fined a subject, as our Saviour's 
neation of circumstances in a temptation. Confined as the sub- 
certain degree similar by great ject was^ I make no question 
poets^ strongly points out to us that he thought the Paradise 
their recollection of the prior Regained an epic poem as well 
description, for the purpose of as the Paradise Lost. For in 
adoptmg a manner totally differ- . his invocation he undertakes 

enfe but calculated to produce iiofd«»d 

no less effect sui generis. See the ^j^^^ heroic*: 
note on v. 626. Another instance 

is the briefrelation of the refresh- and he had no notion that an 

ment ministered to our Lord by epic poem must of necessity be 

angels^ v. 587. compared with the formed after the examjile of Ho- 

copious and embellished descrip- mer, and according to the pre- 

tion of the banquet in b. ii. And cepts of Aristotle. In the intro- 

this very unadorned account of duction to the second book of 

our Lord's return from his pre- his Reason of Church- Government 

sent victory recals, in this re- he thus delivers his sentiments, 

spect^ to our minds the sublime *' Time serves not now, and per- 

passage in the Paradise Lost, " haps I might seem too profuse 

where " to give any certain account of 

Sole victor from the expulsion of his " ^^^^ *! ™^"4 ^\ home, in 
foes '' the spacious circuits of her 
Messiah his triumphant chariot '^ musing, hath liberty to pro- 
tum'd, &c " pose to herself, though of high- 
See Par. Lost, vi. 880 — 892. " est hope, and hardest attempt- 
Dunster, " ing; whether that epic form 

639. In the concluding hymn "whereof the two poems of 
of the angels, the poet has taken " Homer, and those other two 
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*' of Virgil and Tasso are a dif- 
*' fuse, and the book of Job a 
" brief model: or whether the 
'' rules of Aristotle herein are 
*' strictly to be kept, or nature 
" to be followed^ which in them 
*' that know art, and use judg- 
'' ment, is no transgression, but 
*' an enriching of art*' We see 
that he looked upon the book of 
Job, as a brief model of an epic 
poem : and the subject of Para- 
dise Regained is much the same 
as that of the book of Job, 
a good man triumphing over 
temptation : and the greatest part 
of it is in dialogue as well as the 
book of Job, and abounds with 
moral arguments and reflections, 
which were more natural to that 
season of life, and better suited 
Milton*s age and infirmities than 
gay florid descriptions. For by 
Mr. Elwood's account, he had 
not thought of the Paradise Re- 
gained, till after he had finished 
the Paradise Lost: (see the Life 
of Milton :) the first hint of it was 
suggested by Elwood, while Mil- 
ton resided at 8t. Giles Chalfont 
m Buckinghamshire daring the 
plague in London; and after- 
wards when Elwood visited him 
in London, he shewed him the 
poem finished, so that he was 
not lon^ in conceiving, or long 
in writing it: and mis is the 
reason why in the Paradise Re- 
gained there are much fewer imi- 
tations of, and allusions to, other 
authors, than in the Paradise 
Lost The Paradise Lost he was 
long in meditating, and had laid 
in a large stock of materials* 
which he had collected from all 
authors ancient and modem: but 
in the Paradise Regained he 
composed more from memory, 
and with no other help from 


books, than such as naturally 
occurred to a mind so thoroughlv 
tinctured and seasoned, as his 
was, with all kinds of learning. 
Mr. Thyer makes the same ob- 
servation, particularly with re- 
gard to the Italian poets. From 
the very few allusions, says hie, 
to the Italian poets in this poem 
one may draw, I think, a pretty 
conclusive argument for tne re- 
ality of those pointed out in the 
notes upon Paradise Lost, and 
shew Uiat they are not, as some 
may imagine, mere accidental 
coincidences of great geniuses 
writing upon similar subjects. 
Admitting them to be such oidy, 
no tolerable reason can be as- 
signed why the same diould not 
occur in the same manner in 
the Paradise Regained: whereas 
upon the other supposition of 
their being real, the difference 
of the two poems in this respect 
is easily accounted for. It is 
very certain, that Milton formed 
his 0rst design of writing an 
epic poem very soon after his 
return from Italy, if not before, 
and highly probable that he then 
intended it after the Italian 
model, as he says, speaking of 
this design in his Reason of 
Church- Government, that ** he 
" applied himself to that rcsolu- 
" tron which Ariosto followe4 
against the persuasions of Bem- 
bo, to fix all the art and in- 
dustry he could unite to the 
adorning of his native tongue'* 
— ^and again that he was then 
meditating ** what king or knight 
before the Conquest might be 
chosen in whom U> lay the 
pattern of a Christian hero, as 
Tasso gave to a prince of Italy 
'' his choice, whetoer he would 
" command him to write of Ood- 
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*' frev*8 expedition against the 
'' Infidelsj or Belisarius against 
'' the Goths, or Charlemagne 
'^ against the Lombards." lliis 
would naturally lead him to a 
frequent perusal of the choicest 
wits of that country; and al- 
though he dropt his first scheme^ 
and was some considerable time 
before he executed the present 
work, yet still the impressions 
he had first received would be 
fresh in his imagination, and he 
would of course be drawn to 
imitate their particular beauties, 
though he avoided following 
them in his general plan« The 
case was far otherwise when the 
Paradise Regained was com- 
posed. As Mr. Elwood informs 
us, Milton did not so much as 
think of it till he was advanced 
in years, and it is not very likely, 
considering the troubles and in- 
firmities he had long laboured 
under, that his studies had been 
much employed about that time 
among the sprightly Italians, or 
indeed any writers of that turn. 
Consistent with this supposition 
we find it of a quite different 
stamp, and instead of allusions 
to poets either ancient or mo- 
dem, it is full of moral and phi- 
losophical reasonings, to which 
sort of thoughts an afflicted old 
age must have turned our au- 
thor's mind. 

639. It has been observed of 
almost all the great Epic poems, 
that they fall off, and become 
languid* in the conclusion. The 
six last books of the JSneid, and 
the twelve last of the Odyssey, 
are inferior to the preceding 
parts of those poems. In the 
JParadise Lost the two last books 
fall short of the majesty and sub- 
limity of the rest: and so, ob- 


serves Hp. Newton, do the two 
last books of the Iliad. '' With 
" the fall of our first parents," 
says Dr. Blair, '^ Milton's senius 
seems to decline :" and, though 
he admits the angel's shewing 
Adam the fate of his posterity to 
be happily imagined, " the exe- 
" cution," he adds, " is languid." 
Mr. Addison observes, that though 
the two last books of the Para- 
dise Lost were not looked upon 
as the most shining books of the 
poem, they ought not to be con* 
sidered as unequal parts of it. 
Perhaps they might be defended 
by other arguments, and justified 
in a more effectual manner, than 
has been done by Mr. Addison ; 
but it is certainly fortunate when 
the subject and plan of ap. epic 
poem are such, that in the con<> 
elusion it may rise in dignity 
and sublimity, so as to excite ta 
the« verjr last the attention and 
admiration of the readier. This 
last book of the Paradise . Bt' 
gained is one of the fin^ opn- 
clusions of a poem that can be 
produced. The Book of , Job, 
which has been supposed to have 
been our author's model, mate- 
rially resembles it in this respect, 
and is perhaps the only instance 
that can be put in competition 
with^ it It nas been remarked, 
that there is not a single simile 
^n the First Iliad: neither do 
we meet with one in the three 
first books of the Paradise Re- 
gained. In the beginning of the 
fourth book the poet introduces 
an Homeric cluster of similies; 
which seems to mark an inten- 
tion of bestowing more poetical 
decoration on the condusion of 
the poem than on the preceding 
parts of it. They who talk of 
our author's genius being on the 
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dedlne when he wrote his second 
poem^ and who therefore turn 
from it> as from a dry prosaic 
composition^ are^ I will venture 
to say, no judges of poetry. 
With a fancy> such as Milton's, 
it must have been more difficult 
to forbear poetic decorations than 
to furnish them ; and a glaring 
profusion of ornament would^ I 
conceive, have more decidedly 
betrayed the poeta senescens, than 
a want of it The Jirsf book of 
the Partidise Lost abounds in 
similies, and is, in other respects^ 
as elevated and sublime as any 
in the whole poem. But here 
the poet's plan was totally dif- 
ferent. Though it may be said 
of the Paradise Regained, as 
Longinus has said of the Odyssey, 
that it is the Epilogue of the pre- 
ceding poem, still the design and 
conduct of it is as different, as 
that of the Georgics from the 
JEneid. The Paradise Regained 
has something of the didactic 
characters it teaches not merely 
by the general moral, and , by 
ihe character and conduct of its 


hero, but has also many posi- 
tive precepts every where inter- 
spersed. It is written for the 
most part in a style admirably 
condensed, and with a studied 
reserve of ornament : it is never- 
theless illuminated with beauties 
of the most captivating kind. 
Its leading feature throughout is 
that ''excellence of composition** 
which, aS Lord Monboddo justly 
observes, so eminently distin- 
guished the writings of the an- 
cients ; and in which, of all mo- 
dem authors, Milton most re- 
sembles them. We may justly 
apply to the whole poem an ob- 
servation respecting our author 
from the pen of Mr. Headley, 
{Biographical Sketches, prefixed 
to Headley's Select Beauties of 
Ancient English Poetry. Art. F. 
Quarles.) " To mix the waters 
" of Jordan and Helicon in the 
'* same cup was reserved for the 
'* hand of Milton ; and for him, 
" and him only, to find the bays 
'* of Mount Olivet equally ver- 
" dant with those of Parnassus^" 
Dunstef\ 
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A DRAMATIC POEM. 


THE AUTHOR 


JOHN MILTON. 


Aristot, Poet, cap. 6. 

Tragoedia est imitatio actionis seriae^ &c. per misericordiam 
et metani perficiens talitim affectuum lustrationem. 


q3 


OF THAT SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM 
WHICH IS CALLED TRAGEDY. 


X RAG^DY, as it was anciently composed, hath been ever 
held the gravest, moralest,' and most profitable of all other 
poem^: therefore said by Aristotle to be of power by raising 
pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and such 
like passions, that is, to temper and reduce them to just mea- 
sure with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her 
own effects to make good his assertion : for so in physic things 
of melancholip hue and quality are used against melancholy, 
spur against sour, salt to remove salt humours. Hence philo- 
sophers and other gravest writers, as Cicero, Plutarch, and 
others, frequently cite out of tragic poets, both to adorn and 
illustrate their discourse. The apostle Paul himself thought 
it not unworthy to insert *a verse of Euripides into the text 
of holy Scripture, 1 Gor. xv. 33/ and Parseus commenting 
on tl^e Revelation, divides the whole book as a tragedy, into 
acts distinguished each by a chorus of heavenly harpings and 
'song between. Heretofore men in highest dignity have la- 
boured not a little to be thought able to compose a tragedy. 
Of that honour Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious, 


' * a verse of Euripides'\ The verse 
bene quoted is MvU communicatitmt cor* 
rufi good manners : but I am inclined 
to think that Milton is mistaken in 
calling it a verse of Euripides ; for Je* 
rome and Grotius, (who published the 
firagments of M enander,) and the best 
commentators, ancient and modem, say 
that it is taken from the Thais of Me- 


nander^ and it is extant among the 
fragments of Menander, p. 79. Le 
Clerc's Edit. 

^hi^avm n6n Xi^'^ ifiuXuu »»xeu, 

Sach slips of memory may be found 
sometimes in the best writers* As we 
observed before, Diodorus Siculus cites 
£upoli8 instead of Aristophanes. 
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than before of his attaining to the tyranny. Augustus Caesar 
also had begun his Ajax, but unable to please his own judg- 
ment with what he had begun, left it unfinished. Seneca the 
philosopher is by some thought the author of those tragedies 
(at least the best of them) that go under that name. Gregory 
Nazianzen, a Father of the Church, thought it not unbeseem- 
ing the sanctity of his person to write a tragedy, which is 
entitled Christ suffering. This is mentioned to vindicate 
Tragedy from tiie small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the 
account of many it undergoes at this day with other common 
interludes ; happening through the poet's error of intermixing 
comic stuff with tragic sadness and gravity; or introducing 
trivial and vulgar persons, which by ail judicious hath been 
counted absurd ; and brought in without discretidn, corruptly 
to gratify the people* And though ancient tragedy use no 
prologue^ yet using sometimes, in case of self-defence, or 
explanation, that which Martial calls an epistle; in behalf of 
this tragedy coming forth after' the ancient manner, much 
different from what among us passes for best, thus much be- 
forehand may be epistled; that chorus is here introduced 
after the Greek manner, not ancient only but modern, and 
still in use among the Italians. In the modelling therefore of 
this poem, with good reason, the ancients and Italians are 
rather followed, as of much more authority and fame. The 
measure of vbrse used in the chorus is of all sorts, called by 
the Greeks Monostrophic, or rather Apoleljrmenoh, without 
regard had to Strophe, Antistrophe, or Epode, which were a 
kind of stanzas framed only for the music, then used with the 
chorus that sung ; not essential to the poem, and therefore 
not material; or being divided into stanzas or pauses, they 
may be called AUoeostropha. Division into act and scene 
referring chiefly to the stage (to which this woii^ never was 
intended) is here omitted. 

It suffices if the whole drama be found not produced beyond 
the fifth act. Of the style and uniformity, and that com«^ 
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monly called the plot, whether intricate or explicit, which is 
nothing indeed but such ceconomy, or disposition of the fable 
as may stand best with verisimilitude and decorum ; they only 
will best judge who are not unacquainted with ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic poets unequalled 
yet by any, and the best rule to all who endeavour to write 
tragedy. The circumscription of time, wherein the whole 
drama begins and ends, is according to ancient rule, and best 
example, within the space of twenty-four hours. ^ 


THE ARGUMENT. 

Samson made captive, blind, and now in the prison at Gaza, 
there to labour as in a common workhouse, on a festival day, in 
the general cessation from labour, comes forth into the open air 
to a place nigh, somewhat retired, there to sit a while and be- 
moan his condition. Where he happens at length to be visited 
by certain friends and equals of his tribe, which make the 
Chorus, who seek to comfort him what they can; then by his 
old father Manoah, who endeavours the like, and withal tells 
him his purpose to procure his liberty by ransom ; lastly, that 
this feast was proclaimed by the Philistmes as a day of thanks- 
giving for their deliverance from the hands of Samson, which yet 
more troubles him. Manoah then departs to prosecute his en- 
deavour with the Philistian lords for Samson's redemption ; who 
in the mean while is visited by other persons; and lastly by a 
public officer, to require his coming to. the feast before the lords 
and people, to play or shew his strength in their presence ; he at 
first refuses, dismissing the public officer with absolute denial to 
come ; at length persuaded inwardly that this was from God, he 
yields to go along with him, who came now the second time 
with great threatenings to fetch him : the Chorus yet remaining 
on the plade, Manoah returns full of joyful hope, to procure ere 
long his son's deliverance ; in the midst of which discourse an 
Hebrew comes in haste, confusedly at first, and afterward more 
distinctly relating the catastrophe, what Samson had done to the 
Philistines, and by accident to himself; wherewith the tragedy 
ends; 


THE PERSONS. 

SAMSON. 

MANOAH, theFather of Samflon. 

OALILA, his Wife. 

HARAPHAofGath. 

PUBLIC OFFICER. 

MESSENGER. 

CHORUS OF DANITES. 

The Scene beforei the Priion in Gaza. 
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Samson. 

A LITTLE onward lend thy guiding hand 

To these dark steps, a little further on ; 

For yonder bank hath choice of sun or shade : 


Samson Agonisles,] The sul^ect^ 
but a very indifferent one tor a 
dramatic fable. However he has 
made the best of it He seems 
.to have chosen it for the sake of 
the satire on bad wives. War- 
burton, 

Samson Agonistes.'] That is^ 
Samson an actor^ Samson repre- 
sented in a play. Aymttrms, lu- 
dio, histrio^ actor scenicos. 

Samson Agonistes.] Rather aytt- 
ncrrns, certator^ a combatant^ that 
is^ one, according to Milton him- 
self, V. 1601. 

-brought forth, to $hew the people 
Prorfof hit mighty strength in feats 
and games; 

a combatant indeed not opposed, 
ashe sayd, V. l628« 

None daring to appear antagonist. 

Further proof, if more be wanted, 
of the true meianing of this title, 
may be found in the titles of Mil- 
ton's intended tragedies printed 
at the end of this, where every 
epithet marks some particular 
circumstance in the life of the 
hero of the proposed* drama; 


e. g. Elisaeus Hudrophantes^ 
Adorodocetus, Menutes, u e. £li- 
sha the discoverer of water, the 
uncorrupted, the revealer of 
counsels, &c, (2 Kings iii. v. vi.) 
E. 

Samson."] Milton, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek tragedians, 
whom he professes to imitate, 
opens his drama with introducing 
one of its principal personages 
explaining the story upon which 
it is founded. Thyer, 

h A little onward lend thg 
guiding hand 

To these dark steps^"] 
So Tiresias in Euripides, Phoe* 
nissse, ver. 841. 


&c. 


Richardson, 


3. For yonder bank] The scene 
of this tragedy is much the same 
as that of the OihTtws isri K»A«iw 
in Sophocles, where blind (Edi- 
pus is conducted in like manner, 
and represented sitting upon a 
little hill near Athens: but yet 
I thihk there is scarcely a single 
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There I am wont to sit, when any chance 

Relieves me from my task of servile toil, 5 

Daily' in the common prison else injoin'd me, 

Where I a prisoner chainM, scarce freely draw 

The air imprisoned also close and damp, 

Unwholesome draught : but here I feel amends. 

The breath of heav'n fresh blowing, pure and sweet, 10 

With day-spring born ; here leave me to respire. 

This day a solemn feast the people hold 

To Dagon their sea^idol, and forbid 

Laborious works ; unwillingly this rest 

Their superstition yields me; hence with leave n 

Retiring from the popular noise, I seek 

This unfrequented place to find some ease. 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind 

From restless thoughts, that like a deadly swarm 

Of hornets arm'd, no sooner found alone, 20 

But rush upon me thronging, and present 

Times past, what once I was, and what am now. 

O wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 

Twice by an angel, who at last Jn sight 

Of both my parents all in flames ascended 95 

From oflFthe altar, where an offering bum'd. 

As in a fiery column charioting 


thought the same in the two 
pieces, and I am sure the Greek 
tragedy can have no pretence, to 
be esteemed better^ but only be- 
cause it is two thousand years 
older. 

\3, To Dagon their sea-idol,'] 
t^or Milton both here and in the 
Paradise Lost follows the opinion 
of those, who describe this idol 


as part man, part fish, i. 462. 

Dagon his name, sea monster, up- 
ward man 
And downward fish. 

24. Twiet hif an angel,'] Once 
to his mother, and again to his 
father Manoah and nis mother 
both, and the second time the 
angel ascended in the flame of 
the altar. J^dges xiii. 3, 11, SO. 
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His god-like presence, and from some great act . 

Or benefit reveaPd to Abraham's race ? 

Why was my breeding orderM and prescribed so 

As of a person separate to God, 

Designed for great exploits; if I must die 

Betray'd, captiv^d, and both my eyes put out, 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters under task 85 

With this heaven-gifted streagtb? .O glorious strengtii . 

Put to the labour of a beast, debased 

Lower than bondslave ! promiBe was that I 

Should Israel from Philistine yoke deliver ; 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 'm 

Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 

Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke : 

Yet stay, let me not rasUy call in doubt 

Divine prediction ; what if all foretdd 

Had been fulfill^ but tiirough mine own de&ult, '45 

Whom have I to complain of but myself? 

Who this high gift of strength committed to me, 

■28. — and from some great act,] To dogs and fowls a prey, or dse 

Mr. Sympson says that the true captio'd. 

reading is I think we cdknmoiily pronouhcfc 

as from some great act; it with the accent upon the first 

but the poet would hardly say syllable crfp/w'rf; but our old au- 

As in a fiery column &c. as from ^?^" g»ve it the same pronuncia- 

some great act Sea itnd there- j!°» " Milton. Spenser, Faery 

fore we may retain and, and as Queen, b. u. 6ant iv. «t. 16. 

may be understood though not Thus when as Guyon Furor had 

expressed, As in a fiery coiumn • capHv'd: 

charioting S^. and as from some and b. iii. cant i. st 2. 

great act Sec. « . /,,^ 

S3. Betray' d, capt{v%\ It should ®"* ^^^ '"P^^" rf Acrasi> he sent : 

be pronounced with the accent and Fair&x, cant. xix. s. 9^. 

upon the lart syllable, as after- pree was Erminia, but cani4v^d her 
wards^ ver. o94>* heart. 
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In what part lodg'd, how easily bereft me) 

Under the seal of silence could not keep, 

But weakly to a woman must reveal it, so 

Overcome with importunity and tears. 

O impotence of mind, in body strong ! 

But what is strength without a double share 

Of wisdom, vast, unwieldy, burdensome. 

Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 55 

By weakest subtleties, not made to rule. 

But to subserve where wisdom bears command ! 

God, when he gave me strength, to show withal 

How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair. 

But peace, I must not quarrel with the will go 

Of highest dispensation, which herein 

Haply had ends above my reach to know : 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries ; 

So many, and so huge, that each apart es 

Would ask a life to wail, but chief of all, 

O loss, of sight, of thee I .most complain ! 

Blind among enemies, O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Light the prime work of God to me' is extinct, 70 

. ^3. But what is strength without 69- . ^—of decrepit age /] So it 

a double share 18 printed in th^ first edition; 

, Of wisdom, &c.] the later editors have omitted or, 

Ovidj Met ;uii. 363. concluding I suppose tfauEit it 

Tu vires sine mente geris—- made the ver9e a syllable too 

— tu tantum corpore prodes, long. Mr. Calton proposes to 

N08 animo; quantoque ratem qui read 

temp6rat &c* 

Jortin. —beggary in decrepit age ! 

Hor. Od. ill iv. 65. Want joined to the weaknesses 

Vis coniilt ezpers mole niit sua. of helpless age^ says he, would 

Richardson, render it a very real misery. 
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And all her various objects of delight 

AnnulPd, which might in part my grief have eas'd, 

Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me, 

They creep, yet see, I dark in light exposM 75 

To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, /> 

Within dopr^ Of without, still as a fooU 

In pow^r of others,: never in 'toy own ; . j • 

Scarce half I sei^m tq livevdead more than balf. :. u' 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaae <^ nofoc;,' :' ^ ko 

Irrecoverably dark, total eiotiipse. . < ' 

Without all hope of d^y ! 

O first created b^am, and *bou igreat Wotd, . 

Let there be light, and light wa3 over ^11; 

Why am I thus bereav'd thy piime dteree ? ^ /[ lis 

The sun to me is dark 

And silent as the ipopn. 

When she deserts the night 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 


87. And silent w« the moon, &c.] The sun to me is dart, 

There cannot be a better note ^f *^^ ^f ^^e ™oon». , 

».i_. ^1 r. A. -KM When she deserts the nisht 

on Ais pas^e than what Mr. ^id in her vacant WWcave. 
Wai^burton has written on thrs 

verse of Shakespeare, 2 Henry 89. Hid in her vacarU inters 

VI. act i. sc 8» lunar cave.'] SUena Inna is tlie 

• Deep night, dark night, the silent of moon at or near the change, ami 

the night. in conjunction with the sun. 

The silent of the night is a clas- Plin. i. lib. xvL c. Sg. The 

sical expression, and means an interlunar cave its here called 

interlunar night — arnica silentia vacant, quia luna ibi vacat opere 

luna. Sp Pliny, Intel* omnes et ministerio suo, because the 

ver5 convenit, utQissime In coitu moon is idle, and useless, and 

ejus stemi, quem diem alii biter- makes no return of light. Mea^ 

lunii, alii silentis lunse appellant, dowcourt* 

lib. xvi. cap. SQ. In imitation of Alluding, I suppose, to the 

this language, Milton says, same notion, which he has a- 
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Since light so necessary is to life, 90 

And almost life itself, if it be true 

That light is in the soul, 

She all in every part ; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as th' eye codfinM, 

So obvious and so easy to be quench'd ? 95 

And not as feeling through all parts difius'd, 

That she might look at will through every pore ? 

Then had I not been thus exiPd from light, 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death, ^ 100 

And buried : but O yet more miserable ! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave, 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 


dopted from Hesiod in his Para- 
dise Lost, vi. 4. 

There is a cave 

Within the mount of God, fast by 
his throne. 

Where light and darkness in per- 
petual round 

Lodge and dislodge by turns. 

See the note on this place. Thyer. 
90. Since light so necessary is 
to life, Sccl This intermixing 
of his philosophy very much 
weakens the force and pathos of 
Samson's complaint, irhich in 
the main is excellent, but I think 
not altogether «o fine as the poet's 
lamentation of his own blindness 
at the beginning of the third 
book of the Paradise Lost; so 
much better does every body 
write from his own feeling and 
experience, than when he ima- 
gines only what another would 
say upon the same occasion. 


100. To live a life half dead, a 
living death,'] The aaoie thought 
occurs in the following passage 
of Euripides, Supp. 966. 

Kci 9tf» mirmf, mrtMfdf 

Our IV ^tf ^tfUfMf, 

Oyr iv |*»M» a^tfft4»ft$9n* 

Kf^is }«y vt9a tatipS* i^;^§tMra f/w^af. 

So also in Sophocles> Antig. 1 183. 

Zip Tcurev, a>X v*^v;^«.»4yi»fMM ms^«*. 

Ihyer. 

102. Myself my sepvlchre, a 
moving grave y"] This thought is 
not very unlike that of Gorgias 
Leontinus, who called vultures 
living sepulchres, yv^ca tft/^x*^ 
ret^6i, for which he incurred the 
indignation of Longinus; whe- 
ther justly or no I snail not say» 
Jortin, 
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From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs j 105 

But made hereby obnoxious more 

To all the miseries of life, 

Life in captivity 

Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these ? for with joint pace I hear 110 

The tread of many feet steering this way ; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to stare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t' insult. 

Their daily practice to afflict me more; 

Chorus. 
This, this is he ; softly a while, 115 

Let us not break in upon him ; 
O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 
See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused. 
With languisbM head unpropp'd. 
As one past hope, abandoned, i?o 

And by himself given over ; 
In slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds 
O^er-worn and soiPd ; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 
That heroic, that renown'd, 1^5 

Irresistible Samson ? whom unarmM 


111. — steering this way f] If Lating. So Ovid ex Ponto. liL 

tills be, the right reading, the iii. 7* 

metaphor is extremely hard and Publica me requics curarum somnus 

abrupt. A common man would habebat, 

have said bearing this way. War- Fasaque erant toto languida membm 

burton. ^oro. 

118. See how he lies at random, Thyer. 

carelessly diffused,'] This beautiful So Virgil, fusi per herbam, 

application of the word diffused Mr. i. S14. and in many other 

AJilton has borrowed from the places. £. 
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No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could mth* 

stand; 
Who tore the lion, as the lion tears the kid. 
Ran on imbattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponless himself, iso 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgery 
Of brazen shield and spear, the hammerM cuirass, 
Chal/bean temperM steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof; 

But safest he who stood aloof, 135 

When insupportably his foot advancM, 
lu scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools, 
SpurnM them to death by troops. The bold Ascalonite 
Fled from his lion ramp, old warriors tumM 
Their plated backs under his heel ; 140 

Or groveling soiPd their crested helmets' in the dust. 
Then with what trivial weapon came to batid. 
The jaw of a dead ass, his sword of bone, 
A thousand fore-skins fell, the flower of Palestine, 


133. Chalybeantetnper'dsteH,] 
That ig, the best tempered steel 
by the Chalybes, who were fa- 
mous among the ancients for 
theur iron works. Virg. Georg. i. 
58. 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum— — 

The adjectiTe should be t^ro- 
nounced Chalyhian with die third 
syllable long according to Hein- 
8ius*s reading of that verse of 
Ovid, Fast. iv. 405. 

Mm trat in pretto : Chalybela massa 
latebat : ^ 

bat Mikon makes it abort by the 
same poetical liberty, with which 


he had before used M'^ean for 
Mg^an, and Thyistean Hot Thye^ 
stdan, . 

1 36. When insupportably liis 
foot adtfanc^d,! For this nervous 
expression Milton was probably 
indebted to the following lines 
of Spenser, Faery Queen, b. i. 
cant. vii. st 11. 

That when -th« knight he spied, he 

'gan advance 
With huge force» and inmpportaHe 

main. 

Thyer. 

1S8. The bold Jscahniie] The 
inhabitant of AfcaUm, one of the 
five principal cities of the Phili- 
stines, mentioned, 1 Sam. vi. 17- 
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In Ratnath-lechi famous to this day. 145 

Then by main force pvlVd up, and on bis shoulders bore 

The gates of Azza, post, and massy bar, 

Up to the hill by Hebron, ^eat of giants old. 

No journey of a sabbath-day, and loaded so ; 

Like whom the Gentiles feign to bear up faeavc^n. 150 

Which shall I first bewail 

Thy bondage or lost sight. 

Prison within prison 

Inseparably dark ? 

Thou art become (O worst imprisonment !) 155 

The dungeon ^f thyself; thy soul 

(Which men enjoying sight oft without cause complain) 


145. /» Ramaih-'lechv fafnou9 ner Milton designed them. 5y9ip« 

to this day J] Judges xv. 17* — ^^ son, 

cast away the Jaw-bone out of his 147. — post, and massy 6ar,] 

hand, and called that place Ra^ Mr. Meaacywcourt proposes to 

math'lechi, that is, the lifting up read posts, as being more con- 

of the jaw-bone, or casting away formable to Scripture^ Judges 

of^he jaw-hone, as it is rendered xvi. S, And Samson lay till mid-' 

in the margin of our Bibles. f^ight^ and arose at midnight, and 

147. The gates of Azza.'] If took the doors of the gate of the 

the poet did not think the allite- dty, and the two posts, and tvet^ 

ration too great, he possibly away with them, bar and alt: 

would have wrote and posts is certainly better on 

The gates of Gam, ^^^ account, but pernaps Milton 

So he does within six lines of ™ght prefer post as somewhat 

the end of this play, ""^Vq «T , ^ • , 

^ ^ 148. — Hebron, seat of giants 

^whence Gaxa mourns. ^^ j p^r Hebron was the city 

I cannot help remarking the of Arba, the father of Anak^ and 
great difference there is betwixt the seat of the Anakims. Josh. 
Beii Johnson's Chorusses, and xv. 13, 14. And the Anakims 
our author's. Old Ben's are of a were giants, which come of the 
poor similar regular contexture ; giants. Numb. xiii. 33. 
our author's truly Grecian, and 157* — oft without cause com- 
noble, diversified with all the plain^ So Milton himself cor- 
measures our language and po- rected it, but all the editions 
etry are capable of, and I am continue the old erratum corn- 
afraid not to be read in the man- plained. 
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ImprisonM now indeed, 
In real darkness of the body dwells, 
Shut up from outward light 160 

T* incorporate with gloomy night ; 
For inward light alas 
Puts forth no yisual beam. 
O mirror of onr fickle state, 

Since man on earth unparallePd ! 165 

The rarer thy example stands, 
By how much from the top of wondrous glory, 
Strongest of mortal men. 
To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art falPn. 
For him I reckon not in high estate 170 

Whom long descent of birth 
Or the sphere of fortune raises : 
But thee whose strength, while virtue was her mate. 
Might have subdued the earth. 

Universally crownM with highest praises. 175 

Samson. 
I hear the sound of words, their sense the air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear. 


162. For inward light alas 
Puts forth no visual beam,'] 
The expression is fine^ and means 
the ray of light, which occasions 
vision, Mr. Pope borrowed the 
expression in one of his juvenile 
poems. 

He from thick films shall purge th^ 

vUual ray^ 
And on the sightless eye-hall pour 

the day. 

Either he mistook his original. 


and supposed Milton meant by 
visiAal ray the sights or at least 
thought himself at liberty to use 
it in that highly figurative sense. 
See what is said on the passage 
in the last edition of Mr. Pope's 
works. Warhurton, 

172. Or the sphere of fortune 
raises;"] Fortune is painted on 
a globe^ which by her influence 
is in a perpetual rotation on its 
axis. Warhurton. 
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Chorus. 
He speaks, let lis draw nigh. Matchless in might, 
The glory late of Israel, now the grief; 
We come thy friends and neighbours not unknown iso 
From Eshtaol and Zora's fruitful vale 
To visit or bewail thee, or if better, 
Counsel or consolation we may bring, 
Salve to thy sores ; apt words have pow'r to swage 
The tumors of a troubled mind, 185 

And are as balm to festered wounds. 

Samson. 
Your coming, friends, revives me, for I learn 

* 

Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How counterfeit a coin they are who friends 


178. He speaks, '] We have 
followed Milton's own edition; 
most of the others have it He 
spake, 

181. From Eshtaol and Zoras 
fruitful vale] These were two 
towns of the tribe of Dan, Josh, 
xix. 41. the latter the birth-place 
of Samson, Judges xiii. 2. and 
they were near one another. And 
ihe Spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at times in the camp of 
Dan between Zorah and Eshtaol, 
Judges xiii. 25. And they were 
both situated in the valli^. Josh. 
XV. S3, and therefore the poet 
with great.exactness says Eshtaol 
and. Zora*s fruitful vale, 

182. To visit or bewail thee,\ 
The poet dictated 

To i^it and bewaU tbee t 

The purpose of their visit was to 
bewail him ; or if better, (that is 
if they found it more proper,) to 
advise or cwnfort him. Veniebat 


autem ad Eumenem utrumque 
genus horn in um, et qui propter 
odium /riic^uf/i oculis ex efus casu 
capere vellent, [see above, ver. 
112. to stare at my f^ffliction,'] 
et qui propter veterem amici- 
tiam colloqui consolarique cuperenL 
Com. Nepos in vita Eumenis. 
Calton. 

184. ---apt words have porv*r 
to swage &c.] Alluding to these 
lines in i^chylus. Prom. Vinct. 
877. 

Or to this passage in Menander. 

Thyer. 

Or perhaps to Horace, epist. i. i. 
34. 

Sunt verba et voces, qiiibus hunc 

lenire doloreni 
Posi>is, et magnam morbi deponere 

partetD. 

R 4 
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Bear in their sup^rscriptioQ, (of the most igo 

I would be understood,). in prosperous days 
They swarm, but iii adverse withdraw their head. 
Not to be found though sought. Ye see, O friends, 
How many evils have inclosM me round ; 
Yet that which was the worst now least afflicts me, 195 
Blindness, for had I sight, confusM with shame. 
How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
Who like a foolish pilot have shipwrackM 
My vessel trusted to me from above. 
Gloriously rigg'd ? and for a word, a tear, 200 

Fool, have divulgM the secret gift of God 
To a deceitful woman ? tell me, friends, 
Am I not sung and proverb^d for a fool 
In every street ? do they not say, how well 
Are come upon him his deserts ? yet why ? 205 

Immeasurable strength they might behold 
In me, of wisdom nothing more than mean ; 
This with the other should, at least, have paired. 
These two proportion^ ill drove me transverse. 

Chorus. 
Tax not divine disposal ; wisest men $10 


195. Yet that which was the 

worst now least afflicts me»] There 

is no inconsistence in this with 

what he had said before^ ver. 66. 

b ut chief of all, 
. O loss of sight, of thee I most com- 
plain. 

When he was by himself^ he con- 
sidered his blindness as the worst 
of evils 3 but now, upon his 
^ends coming in and seeing 
him in this wretched condition^ 
it least afflicts me, says he, as 


being some cover to his shame 
and confusion. 

210. Tax not divine disposal; 
&c.^ As tiiis whole play> so 
particularly the part of the Cho- 
rus^ is written in die very spirit 
of the ancients^ and is formed 
exactly according to the precepts' 
of Horace. De Arte Poet 193. 

Actoris partes Chorus, offldumque 

virile 
Defenddt; neu quid mcdiot interci- 

nai actus> 
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Have err^d, and by bad women been deceived ; 
And shall again, pretend they ne^er so wise. 
Deject not then so ovennuch thyself. 
Who hast of sorrow thy full load besides ; 
Yet truth to say, I oft have heard men wonder 915 
Why thou should'st wed Philistian women rather 
Than of thy own tribe fairer, or as fair. 
At least of thy own nation, and as noble. 

Samson. 
The first I saw at Timna, and she pleasM 
Me, not my parents, that I sought to wed 220 

The daughter of an infidel : they knew not 
That what I motion^ was of God ; I knew 


Quod non proposito conducat et be> 

real apt^. 
Jlle bonis faveatque^ et concilietur 

amice ; 
Et regat iratos, et amet pacare tu* 

mantes : 
lUe dapes laudet paeots brevU; ille 

salubretn 
Justitiann, legesque, et apertis otia 

portis : 
Ille tegat commissa^ Deoaque prece- 

tor et oretf 
Ut redeat miseiisy abeat fortuna aur 

perbis. 

The Chorus must support an actor's 
part; 

Defend the Tirtnous^ and^ advise with 
art; ' 

Govern the choleric, the proud ap- 
pease, 

And the short feasts of fhigal tables 
praise ; 

The laws and justice of well-govern*d 
states^ 

And peace tritimphant with her open 
gates. 

Intntf^t^d tecrets let them ne*er be- 
tray, 

But to the righteous Gods with ardour 
pray. 

That fortune with returning smiles 
may blesa^ 


Afflicted worth, and impious pride 

depress. 
Yet let their songs with apt coherence 

join. 
Promote the plot,. and aid the main 

design. Francis* 

Su^ is the character and office 
of the Chorus, as prescribed br' 
this great critic and poet, and it 
was never exemplified more fully 
than in the Chorus of Milton. 

216. '^Philistian women rather] 
So it is printed in Milton's own 
edition, and woman is a mistake 
of the other editions ; for more 
than one are mentioned after-* 
wards. Thefir^ I saw at Tunna, 
Sic. ver. ^ig. the next I took to 
nfifet &c. ver. 227. 

^XQ. The first I saw at Timna,] 
Judg. xiv. 1. And Samson went 
down to Timnath, and saw a wo^ 
man in Timnath of the daughters 
of the Philistines, &c. 

222. That what I motion* d was 
of God i] It was printed m«w- 
iion'd, which is sense indeed, but 
Milton himself in the table of 
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From intimate impulse, and therefore urgM 

The marriage on ; that by occasion hence 

I might begin Israel's deliverance, 2^5 

The work to idiich I was divinely calPd. 

She proving false, the next I took to wife 

(O that I never had ! fond wish too late,) 

Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That specious monster, my accomplish^ snare. 230 

I thought it lawful from my former act, 

And the same end ; still watching to oppress 

Israel's oppressors : of what now I suffer 

She was not the prime cause, but I myself. 

Who vanquishM with a peal of words (O weakness!) 

Gave up my fort of silence to a woman. 235 

Chorus. 
In seeking just occasion to provoke 
The Philistine, thy country's enemy. 
Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness : 
Yet Israel still serves with all his sons. 240 

Samsox. 
That fault I take not on me, but transfer 
On Israel's governors, and heads of tribes, 

errata substituted mafio^*(/« which 241. That fault kc.^ Milton 

is better: but the first error hath certsiinly intended to reproach 

still prevailed in all the editions, his countrymen indirectly, and 

229* Wa^ in the vale of Sorec, as plainly as he dared, with the 

Dalila,'] Judg. xvi. 4. And it restoration of Charles II. which 

came to pass qflerward, that he he accounted the restoration of 

loved a woman in the valley of slavery, and with the execution 

Sorek, whose name was Dalilah, of the regicides. He pursues 

&c. the same subject again> 67S to 

230. — my accomplished snare,'] 700. I wonder how the li- 

There seems to be a quibble in censers of those days let it pass, 

the use of this epithet War* Jorlin, 
burton. 


r 
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Who seeing those great acts, which. Grod had done 

Singly by me against their conquerors, . . 

Acknowledged not, or not at all considered s4S 

Deliverance offerM : 1 on th' other side 

Us^d no ambition to commend my deeds, 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke loud the doer; 

But they persisted deaf, and would not seem 

To count them thip; s worth notice, till at length 250 

Their lords the. Philistines with gathered powers 

EnterM Judea seeking me, who then 

Safe to the rock of Etham was retired. 

Not flying, but forecasting in what place 

To set upon them, what advantaged best ; S55 

Mean while the men of Judah, to prevent 

The harass of their land, beset me round ; 

I willingly on some conditions came 

Into their hands, and they as gladly yield me 

To the uncircumcisM a welcome prey, 260 

Bound with two cords ; but cords to me were threads 

Touch'd with the flame : on their whole host I flew 

Unarmed, and with a trivial weapon fellM 

Their choicest youtli ; they only liv^d who fled. 

Had Judah that day joined, or one whole tribe, 265 

They had by this possessed the towers of Gath, 

And lorded over them whom now they serve : 


247. Wd no ambUion] Goinff the top of th$ rock Etam. Then 

about with studiousness and a^ the PkHutinestpent up, and pitched 

fecUtion to gain praise^ as Mn in Jftdah^ &c. 

Bichardaon says^ luluding to the 254. forecasting] The same 

origin of the word in Latin. word as to east, to consider^ de- 

253. Safe to the rock of Etham vise means^ &e. See Par. Lost^ 

was retired, SlcJ] Judg. xv. 8. iii. 634. T. Warton. 

4nd he went down, and dwdt in * ■ 
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But what more oft' in nations grown corrupt, 
And by their vices brought to servitude, 
Than to love bondage more than liberty, 270 

Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty ; 
And to despise, or envy, or suspect 
Whom God hath of his special fiivour raised 
As their ddiverer ; if he ought begin. 
How frequent to desert him, and at last 975 

To heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds ? 

Chorus. 
Thy words to my remembrance bring 
How Succoth and the fort of Penuel 
Their great deliverer contemned, 
The matchless Gideon in pursuit 280 

Of Madian and her vanquishM kings : 
And how ingrateful Ephraim 

268. But what more oft in na^ self ^potior visa est pericu« 

ttont grown corrupt, &c.] Here losa libertas, quieto servitio* 

Mr. Thjrer has anticipated me 278. How Succoth and thefor^ 

by observing, that Milton is very of Penuel &c.] The men of Suc- 

unifonOi as weH as just, in his coth and of the tower of Penuel 

notions of liberty, always attri- refused to give loaves of bread 

buting the loss of it to vice and to Gideon and his three hundred 

corruption of momls: but in this men purauing after Zebah and 

passage he very probably in- Zalmunna, kings of Midian. See 

tended also a secret satire upon Judg. viii. 4 — 9* 

the English nation, which ac« 882. Jnd how ingrateful E- 

cording to his republican politics phraim &c.] Jephtha subdued 

had; by restoring the King> the children of Ammon ; and he 

chosen bondage with ecue rather is said to have defended Israel Inf 

than strenuous liberty. And let argument not worse than by arms, 

me add, that the sentiment is onaccountof the message which 

very like that of .^miliua Le« he sent unto the king of the ^il- 

pidus the consul, in his orfiion dren of Ammon, Judg. xi. 15— 

lo the Roman people against 27* For his victory over the 

Sulla, preserved among the fing- Ammonites the Ephraimites en- 

ments of Salkist — ^-aimuite le- vied and quarreUed with him ; 


gibus impositit; acdpite otium and threatMied to bum his house 
cum servitio j but for my- with five: but Jephtfaah and the 
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Had dealt with Jepfatha, lyho by aigument, 
Not worse than by his shield and spear, 
Defended Israel from the Ammonite, MS 

Had not his prowess quelPd thdr pride 
In that sore battle, when so many died 
Without reprieve adjudged to death, 
Vox want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

Samson. 

Of such examples add me to the roll, 390 

Me easily indeed mine may neglect, 
But God^s proposM deliverance not so. 

Chorus. 

Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to men ; 

Unless there be who think not God at all : 295 

If any be, they walk obscure ; . . 
For of such doctrine never was tiiere school. 
But the heart, of the fool. 
And no man therein doctor but himself. 

Yet more there be who doubt, his ways not just, 300 
As to his own edicts found contradicting, 
Then give the reins to wandering thoi^^ht, . 


men of Gflead smote Ephrmim, *^fool hath said in Am hedri, 
and took the passages of Jordun . " There is no God: and who 
before the £pnraiiaites<» and there ^' but a fool would have said 
slew those of them who could ''so?' 


k» 


tiot rightly pronounce the' word 299. And no man therein doeior 

Shibboleth, and there fell at that . but hnmeyi] There is mnethfng 

time two and forty thousand of rather too quaint and fancifiii in 

them. See Judg. til 1— *6. this eonceit, and k appears the 

^ifi.Buitheheariofthefoolt'] worse, as this speech of die 

Alluding to PsaUxiv, 1. and the Chortts is of so serious a • nature, 

sentiment is not vety ilnlike that and filled with so many deep 

of a celebrated divine^ '' The and solemn truths. Thifer, 
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Regardless of his glary^s diminution ; 

Till by their own perplexities involvM 

They ravel more, still less resolved, 305 

But never find self-satisfying solution. 

As if they would confine th' Interminable, 
And tie him to his own prescript, 
Who made our laws to bind us, not himself, 
And hath full right t' exempt 310 

Whom so it pleases him by choice 
From national obstriction, without taint 
Of sin, or legal debt ; 
For with his own laws he can best dispense. 

He would not else who never wanted means, 315 
Nor in respect of th^ enemy just cause 
To set his people free, 
Have prompted this heroic Nazarite, 
Against his vow of strictest purity. 
To seek in marriage that fallacious bride, sqo 

Unclean, unchaste. 

Down reason then, at least vain reasonings down, 
Though reason here aver 
That moral verdict quits her of unclean : 


303. Regardless qf his glortf's 324. Thai moral verdict quits 

dimnution ;] ThiB expression is her of unclean :] That is^ by the 

strong as anciently understood, law of nature a Philistian woman 

Cicero de Orat. ii. 39* Majestatem was not unclean, yet the law of 

pop. Rom, minuere is the same as Moses held her to be so. I do 

cnmen Isesse majestatis. Com. not know why the poet thought 

Nepos^ Ages. 4. religionem minu- fit to make his hero soepticize 

ere is vioUu^. Richardson. on a point, as irreconcileable to 

31 9» — «ow of strictest purity,'] reason, which may be very w€?ll 

Not a vow of celibacy, but of accounted for by the best rules 

■strictest purity from Mosaical of human prudence and policy, 

and legal uncleamiess. War- The institution of Moses was to 

burton, keep the Jewish people distinct 
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Unchaste was subsequent, her stain not his. 3^5 

But see here comes thy reverend Sire 
With careful step, locks white as down. 
Old Manoah : advise 

Forthwith how thou ought^st to receive him. 

Samsok. 

Aye me, another inward grief awakM 330 

With mention of that name renews th' assault. 

Manoah. 

Brethren and men of Dan, for such ye seem, 
Though in this uncouth place ; if old respect, 
As I suppose, tow^ards your once gloried friend. 
My son now captive, hither hatii informed 335 

Your younger feet, while mine cast back with age 
Came lagging after ; say if he be here. 

Chorus. 

As signal now in low dejected state. 
As erst in high^est, behold him where he lies. 

Manoah. 

O miserable change ! is this the man, 340 


and separate from the nations, desirous to visit liira than his 

This the lawgiver effected by a father. 

Vast variety of means: one of 340. miserable change I &c.] 

which was to hold aU other na- This speech of Manoah*s is in 

tions under a legal impurity ; the my opinion very beautiful in it3 

best means of preventing inter- kind. The thoughts are exactly 

marriages with them. fVarburton. such as one may suppose would 

336. — while mine cast back occur to the mind of the old 

with age] This is very artfully man, and are expressed with an 

and properly introduced, to ac- earnestness and impatience very 

count for the Chorus coming to well suited to that anguish of 

Samson before Manoah^ for it is mind he must be in at the sight 

not to be supposed that any of of his son under such, miserable 

bis friends should be more con- afflicted circumstances, it i» not 

cemed for his welfare^ or more at all unbecoming the pious grave 
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That invincible Samson, far renowned. 
The dread of IsraePs foes, who with a strength 
Equivalent to angels walked their streets, * 
None offering fight ; who single combatant 
Duell'd their armies rankM in proud array, 
Himself an army, now unequal match 
To save himself against a cowatd arm'd 
At one spear's length. O ever failing trust 
In mortal strength ! and oh what not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Nay what thing good . 
PrayM for, but often provesour woe, our bane? 
I prayM for childrisn, and tiM^ught barrenness 
In wedlock a' teproach ; I gaioM a son, * ' 

And such a son as all men hailed me happy ; 


345 


• 


350 


\*y 


character of Manoah to repreaent 
him, as Milton do^s, even com- 
plaining and murmuring at this 
disposition of heaven, in the first 
bitterness of his soul. Such sud- 
den starts of infirmity are ascKb'ed 
to some of the greatest person- 
ages in Scripture, and it is agree- 
able to that well known maxim, 
that religion may regulate, but 
can never eradicate, natural pas- 
sions and affections. ' Thyer, 

Z5% I pray*dfor childrerit and 
thought barrenness 

In wedlock a reproach ;] 


Mulier, amicum soUs hoc magni ju- 

bar, 
Dolce; et jlueri maria 6|im Vtui^ pQent : 
Dulce est et amnis largus, et vernans 

humus: 
Sunt aliis pulchra multa, quae possum 

addere, 
Sed crede nuUum.gratiusspectacuIum 

esty 
Quam past querelas orhilatit ietriccen 
CoHspicere Jlorem libet^ orientem 

domi. 

Eurip. Barnes, p. 443. Calton, 

S5^, And such a son &c.] It is 
very hard that the editors of 
Milton have never taken the 
pains to correct the errors of the 


Some lines from a fragment of first edition, which he had him- 
Euripides may be introduced self corrected. This verse at first 


here. They are very beautiful, 
and not impertinent. 

AXX*tfi^sy durtif Xa/cttr^Av, •v^ tSuv ««X«y, 


was printed imperfect, and it has 
been followed in all the editions. 

Such a son as all men hailM me 

happy ; 

And was wanting in the begin« 
ning. 

yind such a son as all men haUM me 
happy; 


^ 
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Who would be now a fether in my st^d ? 355 

O wherefore did God grant me my request, 
And as a blessing with such pomp adorn'd ? 
Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 
Our earnest prayers, then giv'n with sdemn hand ' 
As graces, draw a scorpion^s tail behind ? . s6o 

For this did th^ Angel twice descend ? for this 
Ordained thy nurture holy, as of a plant 
Select, and sacred, glorious for a while. 
The miracle oftnen ; then in an hour: 
Insnar'd, assaulted, overcome, led bound, s6s 

Thy foes derision, captivie, poor and blind. 
Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves ? 
Alas methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err. 
He should not so overwhelm, and as a thrall 370 

Subject him to so foul indignities, 
Be it but for honour^s sake of former deeds. 

Samson. 
Appoint not heavenly disposition, father ; 
Nothing of all these evils hath befelPn me 
But justly ; I myself have brought them on, 375 


fio Miltcm himself corrected it, 
and so Mr. Jortin and Mr. 
Sjnoopson conjectured it should 
be read. And at the time of 
writing this, in all probability 
the author remembered the 
happy father in Terence. An- 
dna L*i. 69. 

Cum id mihi placebat, turn jino ore 

orones omnia 
Bona dicere, et laudare fortunas 

measy 
Qui natum haberem tali ingenio 

prasditum. 

VOL. III. 


S59» — then giv*n with soletnn 
hand 

As graces, draw a scorpions 
tail behind?'} 
He has raised this beautiful 
imagery on the following text« 
Luke xi. 12. If a son shaU ask 
of his father an egg, will he offer 
him a scorpion? He was not al- 
ways so happy. Warhurton. 

373. Appoint'] That is, ar- 
raign, summon to answer. fFar- 
burton. 
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Sole author t, sole cause : if ought seem vile, 

As vile hath been my folly, who* have profan'd 

The mystery of God giv'n me under pledge 

Of vow, and have betrayed it to a woman, 

A Canaanite, my faithless enemy. sso 

This well I knew, nor was at all surprisM, 

But warned by oft experience : did not she 

Of Timna first betray me, and reveal 

The secret wrested from me in her height 

Of nuptial love professed, carrying it straight S85 

To them who had corrupted her, my spies, 

And rivals ? In this other was there found 

More faith, who also in her prime of love. 

Spousal embraces, vitiatied with gold. 

Though oflferM only, by the scent conceivM sgo 

Her spurious first-bom, treason against me ? 

Thrice she assayM with flattering prayers and sighs, 

And amorous reproaches, to win from me 

My capital secret, in what part my strength 

Lay storM, in what part summM, that she might know ; 

Thrice I deluded her, and turned to sport 396 

Her importunity, each time pei'ceiving 

How openly, and with what impudence 

She purposed to betray me, and (which was worse 

Than undissembled hate) with what contempt 400 

She sought to make me traitor to myself; 

Yet the fourth time, when mustering all her wiles, 

With blandishM parlies, feminine assaults. 


391. — treason against me?] 401. She soughQ So it is in 
By our laws called petty treason. Milton's own edition; in most 
Richardson. of the others She thought. 
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^ Tongue-batteries, she surceas'd not day nor night 
To storm me over-watch'd, and wearied out, 405 

At times when men seek most repose and rest, 
I yielded, and unlockM her all my heart. 
Who with a grain of manhood well resolvM 
Might easily have shook off all her snares : 
But foul effeminacy held\me yok'd 4>io 

Her bond-slave ; O indignity, O blot 
To honour and reUgion ! servile mind 
Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 
The base degree to which I now am falPn, 
These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 415 

As was my former servitude, ignoble. 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I served, 

Manoah. 
I cannot praise thy marriage choices, son, 420 

Rather approved them not ; but thou didst plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might^st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 
I state not that ; this I am sure, our foes 
Found soon occasion thereby to make thee 425 

Their captive, and their triumph ; thou the sooner 
Temptation found'st, or over-potent charms 

41 1. — indignilff ! blot &cc,] there is something vastly grand 

Nothing could give the reader a and noble in his reflection upon 

better idea of a great and heroic his present condition on this oc- 

spirit in the circumstances of casion, 

Samson, than this sudden gust These rags, this grinding is not yet 

of indignation and passionate sobasc&t. 

self-reproach upon the mention- Thyer, 

ing of his weakness. Besides . . ^ 

s 9 
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To violate the sacred trust of silence 
Deposited within thee ; which to have kept 
Tacit, was in thy pow^r : true ; and thou bear'st ^^m 
Enough, and more, the burden of that fault ; 
Bitterly hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. A worse thing yet remains, 
This day the Philistines a popular feast 
.Here celebrate in Gaza ; and proclaim ' 435 

Great pomp, and sacrifice, and praises loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath dehver'd 
Thee, Samson, bound and blind into their hands, 
Them out of thine, who slew^st them many a slain. 
So Dagon shall be magnified, and God, 440 

Besides whom is no God, compared with idols, 
Disglorified, blasphemed, and had in scorn 
By the idolatrous rout amidst their wine ; 
Which to have come to pass by means of thee, 
Samson, of all thy sufferings think the heaviest, 445 
Of all reproach the most with shame that ever 
Could have befalPn thee and thy father's house. 

Samson. 
Father, I do acknowledge and confess 
That I this honour, I this pomp' have brought 
To Dagon, and advanced his praises high 450 


434. This day ihe Philistines a 
popular feast &c.] Judg. xvi. 23. 
Then the lords of the Philistines 
gathered them together, for to offer 
a great sacrifice unto Dagon their 
God, and to refoice ; for they saidt 
Our God hath deUvered Samson 
our enemy into our hand, &c. 
This indaent the poet hath finely 


improved, and with great judg- 
ment he hath put this reproach 
of Samson into the mouth of tlie 
father, rather than any other of 
the dramatis peisonse. 

449. — pomp"] Public proces- 
sion^ &c. See note> Par. Lost, 
viii. 60. and below, ver. 1312. 
E. 
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Among the heathen round ; to God have brought 
Dishonour, obloquy, and ppM the mouths 
Of idolists, and atheists; have brought scandal 
To Israel, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propense enough before 455 

To waver, or fall off, and join with idols ; 
Which is my chief affliction, shame and sorrow^ 
The anguish of my soul, that suffers not 
Mine eye to harbour sleep, or thoughts to rest* 
This only hope relieves me, that the strife 460 

With me hath end ; all the cont^t is now 
^Twixt God and Dagon ; Dagon hath presumM, 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with Grod, 
His deity comparing and preferring 
Before the God of Abraham. He, be sure, 465 

Will not connive, or linger, thus provokM, 
But will arise, and his great name assert : 
Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me, 470 

And with confusion blank his worshippers. 

Manoah. 
With cause this hope relieves thee, and these words 
I as a prophecy receive ; for God, 
Nothing more certain,, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his napie . 475 

472. and these words Dagon*8 worshippers is artfuUy 

I as a prophecy receive i\ presignified, as the death of 

This method of one person's Samson is in other places; but 

taking an omen from the words Manoah, as it was natural* ac- 

of another was frequently prac- cepts the good omen, without 

tised among the ancients: and thinking of the evil that is to 

in these words the downfall of follow. 

S3 
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Againgt all competition, nor will long 
Indure it doubtful whether God be Lord, 
Or Dagon. But for thee what shall be done ? 
Thou must not in the mean while here forgot 
Lie in this miserable loathsome plight 480 

Neglected. I already have made way 
To some PhiUstian lords, with whom to treat 
About thy ransom : well they may by this 
Have satisfied their utmost of revenge 
By pains and slaveries, worse than death inflicted 485 
On thee, who now no more canst do them harm. 

Samson. 
Spare that proposal, father, spare the trouble 
Of that solicitation ; let me here. 
As I deserve, pay on my punishment ; 
And expiate, if possible,' my crime, 490 

Shameful garrulity. To have revealM 
Secrets of men, the secrets of a friend. 
How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt, and scorn of all, to be exctuded 
All friendship, and avoided as a blab, 495 

The mark of fool set on his front ? 
But I God^s counsel have not kept, his holy secret 
Presumptuously have published, impiously. 
Weakly at least, and shamefully : a sin 
That Gentiles in their parables condemn 500 


500. That GentUes in their pa- poets impendere apud inferos 
rabies condemn &c.] AHuding to 8azum Tantalo faciunt ob see- 
the story of Tantalus, who for lera, animique impotendam, et 
reveialing the secrets of the gods superfoiloquentiam. Etu'ipides 


was eondemned to pains in hell, signs the same punishment, and 
Cicero Tusc. Disp. iv. 16. — :- for the same reason. Orestes 8. 


\ 
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To their abyss and horrid pains confinM. 

Manoah. 

Be penitent and for thy fault contrite, 
But act not in thy own affliction, son ; 
Repent the sin, but if the punishment 
Thou canst avoid, self-preservation bids ; 505 

Or th' execution leave to high, disposal, . . 

And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forfeit from thyself; perhaps 
God will relent, and quit thee all his debt ; 
Who ever more approves and more accepts 510 

(Best pleasM with humble' and filial submission) 
Him who imploring mercy sues for life. 
Than who self-rigorous chooses death as due ; 
Which argues over-just, and self-displeasM 
For self-offence, more than for God offended, 515 

Reject not then what offerM means ; who knows 
But God hath set before us, to return thee 
Home to thy country and his sacred house. 
Where thou may'st bring thy offerings, to avert 
His further ire, with prayers and vows renewM? 520 

Samson. 

His pardon I implore ; but as for life. 
To what end should I seek it ? when in strength 
All mortals I excelled, and great in hopes 


Mr. Waffoarton'8 remark is^ that 
'' the ancientmystagogues taught, 
''that Uie Gods punished both 
" the revealers and the violators 


" of their mysteries. Milton had 
'' here in his eye that fine pas- 
" sage of Virgil, Mn, vi. 617. 

*< — 4edet, aetemamque fredebit 
'< Infelix Theseus, Phlegjasque mi- 

'* serrimus onrines 
'* Admonet, et magna testatur voce 

•• per umbras, Ac,'* 

S 4 
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With youthful courage and magnanimous thoughts 
Of birth from heaven fc»«told, and high exploits, 5%S 
Full of divine instinct, after some proof 
Of acts indeed heroic, far beyond 
The sons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd. 
Fearless of danger, like a petty God 
I walkM about, admir'd of all and dreaded szo 

On hostile ground, none daring my affront. 
Then swoU'n with pride into the snare I fell 
Of fair fallacious looks, veniereal trains, - 
Soften 'd with pleasure and voluptuous life ; 
At length to lay my head and hallowM pledge 535 
Of all my strength in the lascivious lap 
Of a deceitful concubine, who shore me 
Like a tame wether, all my precious fleece^ 
Then tumM me out ridiculous, despoiPd, 
Shaven, and disarmed among mine enemies. 540 

Chorus. 
Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous warrior overturns. 
Thou could^st repress, nor did the dancing ruby 


531. — none daring my affront,} 
None daring to contend with me^ 
and meet me fiice to face, accord- 
ing to the et3rmology of the word. 
See the note on Paradise Losty 
ix. 330. 

535. — hallow'd pledge] This 
is the genuine reading of the 
first edition; in most of the 
others it is absurdly corrupted 
into hollow pledge. 

538. — <iW wiy precious fleece,] 
Read of rxxy precious fleece. Thus 
in Paradise Lost, i. 596. the sun 
in a miirt: is shorn of his beams : 


and IX. 1059. Samson from the 
harlot-lap waked shorn of his 
stnength. Meadowcourt, . . 

54S. — fior did the dancing ruby 
&C.] The poet here probably al- 
ludes to Prov. xxiii. 31. Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth his colour in the 
cup, when it moveth itseyf aright, 

543. Compare Comus, 672. 

■ b ehokt this cordial julep here. 
That flames, and dances in his crys- 
tal bounds, 

T, Warton. 
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Sparkling, out-pour'd, the flavour, or the smell. 
Or taste that cheers the hearts of Gods and juen, 54# 
Allure thee from the cool i^rystaUine stream. 

Samsok. 

Wherever fountain or fresh current. flowM 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of heav'n^s fiery rod, , 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 550 

Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envied them the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes. 

Choeus. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines 
And strongest drinks our chief support of health, . 
When God with these forbidden madb choice to rear 556 
His mighty champion, strong above compare. 
Whose drink was only from the liquid brook. 

545. Or taste that cheers the agreeable to the text of Scrip- 
heart of Gods and men,'] Taken tare than in the common edi- 
from Judg. ix. 13. — toine which tions, Gods or men. ) 
cheereth God and man. Milton 547* Wherever fountain or fresh 
says Gods, which is a just para- current flotv'd 
phrase, meaning the hero^gods of Against the eastern ray, &c.] 
the heathen. Jotham is here This circumstance was very pro- 
speaking to an idolatrous city, bably suggested to our author 
that ran a whoring after Baalim, by the foUowing linies of Tasso's 
and made Baal'beriih their God : poem del Mondo creato. Oior- 
a God sprung from among men, nata iii. st. 8. 
as may be partly collected from ^ ,.q^.^. ^^^^,^ ^^^^ •• estingua 
Jus name, as well as trom divers L'ardente sete a miscri mortali : 
other circumstances of the story. Ma piu salubre 4^ se tra viue pietre 
Hesiod in a similar expression Rompendo V argentate, e fredde 

says, that the vengeance of the , corna, 

x-A J iL • X- n^j^ Incontra il nuouo. sol, che il puro 

fates pursued the crimes of Godt argcnto 

and men, Theog. v. 220. Co' raggi indora— 

Air* «f^9 ri iuttrt Ac. Thycr, 

Warlmrton. ^^^ Whose drink &c.] Samson 
Gods and men is the reading of was a Nazarite, Judges xiii. 7* 
Milton's own edition, and more therefore to drink no wine^ nor 
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Sam8on. 

But what avaiPd this temperance, not complete 
Against another object more enticing ? 
What boots it at one gate to make defence, 560 

Aiid at another to let in the foe, 
Effeminately vanquished ? by which means, 
Now blind, disbearten'd, sham'd, dishonoured, quelPd, 
To what can I be useful, wherein serve 
My nation, and the <work from heaven imposed, 565 
But to sit idle on the household hearth, 
A burd^nous drone ; to visitants a gaze, 
Or pitied object, these redundant locks 
Robustious to no purpose clustering down, 
Vain monument of ^strength ; till length of years 570 
And sedentary numbness craze my limbs 
To a contemptible old age obscure ? 
Here rather let me drudge and earn my bread. 
Till vermin or the draff of servile food 
Consume me, and oft-invocated death 575 

Hasten the welcome end of all my pains. 

Manoah. 

Wilt thou then serve the Philistines with that gift 

ahave his head. See Numb. vi. SGQ. -— c/ii<t'n»g] See the notes 

Amos ii. IS. Richardsmu on Par. Lost, iv. 305. £. 

506. But to sit idle on the 571* ' — craze my limbs] He 

household hearth, &c.] It is sup- uses the word craze much in 

pofied, with prc^bility enough, the same manner as in the Para- 

that Milton chose Samson for his dise Lost, xii. 210. where see the 

subject, because he was fellow- notej and I would always re- 

suTOrer with him in the loss of commend it to the reader, when 

his eyes; however one may ven- an uncommon word especially 

ture to say, that the similitude of occurs in two or more different 

theircircumstancesin this respect places* to compare the places 

has enridied the poem with seve- together for the better under- 

ral very pathetic descriptions of standing of our author, 
the misery of blindness. Thyer. 
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Which was expressly giv'n thee to annoy Ihem ? 
Better at home lie bed-rid, not only idle. 
Inglorious, unemployM, with age outworn. 58o 

But God who caused a fountain at thy prayer 
From the dry ground- to spring, thy thirst t' allay 
After the brunt of battle, can as easy 
Cause light again within tl^ eyes to spring. 
Wherewith to serve him better than thou hast ; 585 
And I persuade me so; why else this strength 
Miraculous yetiremaining in those locks ? 
His might continues in thee not for nought^ 
Nor shall his wondrous gifts be frustrate thus. 

Samson. 
All otherwise to me my thoughts portend, 590 

That these dark orbs no more shall treat with light, 
Nor th^ other light of life continue long, 
But yield to double darkness nigh at hand : 
So much I feel my. genial spirits droop, 


581. But God who caused a Jaw: but Milton says that God 

fountain at thy prayer caused a fountain Jrom the dry 

From the dry ground to spring, ground to spring: ud heron he 

Sec,'] follows the Chaldee paraphrast 

Judges xv. IS, 19. And he was and the best commentators, who 

sore athirst, and called on the understand it thatCrod made a 

Lord, and said. Thou hast given deft in some part of the ground 

this great delvoeranee into the hand or rock , in the place called Lehi» 

of ihy servant* and now shaU I Lehi signifying both a jaw and a 

die for thirst, and fall into the place so csiled. 

hastd of the wieircumoised ? But 5S8. His might eonitfitief &cO 

Gad eksve an hoUow place that A fine ptepsamtxve, which raises 

was in the Jaw, and there came our expectation of some great 

water thereout; and when he had event to be produced bj his 

drunk, his spirit came again, and strength. Warhurtou, 

fie revived. We see that Milton 594* So much 1 feel my genial 

differs Ihim our transktion. Our ^rits droop, Slc."] Helre Milton 

translation says that God clave in the person of Samson descdbes 

an hollow place that was in the exactly his own case, what he^ 
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My ho{)6s all flat, nature within me seems 595 

In all her functions weary of herself. 
My race of glory run, and race of shame, . 
And I sh^U shortly be with them that rest. 

Manoah. 
Believe not these suggestions which proceed ^ . 
From anguish of the mind and humours black, 600 
That mingle with thy fancy. I however 
Must not omit a father's timely care 
To prosecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ransom, or how .else : mean while be calm, 
And healing words from these thy friends admit. 605 

S.AMSOK. 

O that torment should, not be confinM 
To the body's wounds and sores, 
With maladies innumenible 
In heart, head, breast, and reins ; 

felt, and what he thought in duces Satan in the shape of a 

some of his melancholy hours, toad at the ear of Eve. iv. 804. 

He could not have wrote so well «-•*•«-•• u ^- u. . • * 

r* ^ 1 . ^ .. •, Or if, inspinnff venom, he miffht taint 

bu* fipom his own feeling and jh' animal spirits ^e. 

experience, and the very flow of -, • . ^v *r 1 

th^crses is melancholy, and ex. So agam m the Mask, 

cellently adapted to the subject —'tis but the lees 

As Mr. Thycr expresses it, ttiere ^"^ settlings of a melancholj blood. 

18 a remarkable solemnity and TAjrer. 

air of melancholy in the veiy 6O6. that torment should not 

sound of these verses, and the be confin'd &c.] Milton, no doubt, 

reader will find it very difficult was apprehensive that this long 

to pronounce them wiuiont that description of Samson's grief and 

grave and serious tone of voice misery might grow tedious to 

which is proper for the occasion, the reader, and therefore here 

€00. —and hummtrs black, with great judgment varies both 

That mingle with thy fancy,"] his manner of expressing it and 

This very just notion of die the versification. These sudden 

mind or lancy's being affected, starts of impatience are very na« 

and as it were tainted, with the tural to persons in siich circum- 

▼itiated humours of the body, stances, and this rough and un- 

Milton had before adopted in' his equal measure of the verses is 

Paradise Lost, where he intro- very well suited to it. 7%yer. 
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But must secret passage find 6io 

To th* inmost mind, 

There exercise all his fierce accidents. 

And on her purest spirits prey, 

As on entrails, joints, and limbs^ 

With answerable pains, but more intense, 61 6 

Though void of corporal sense. ' 

My griefe not only pain me 
As a lingering disease. 
But finding no redress, ferment and rage, 
Nor less than wounds immedicable 6^0 

Rankle, and fester, and gangrene, 
To black mortification. ' 

Thoughts my tormentors arm'd with deadly stings 
Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts. 
Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 625 

Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can ass wage. 
Nor breath of vernal air from snowy Alp. 


623. Thoughts my tormentors 
artnd with deadly slings 

Mangle &cj 
This descriptive imagery is fine 
and well pursued. The idea is 
taken from the effects of poison- 
ous salts in the stomadi and 
bowels, which stimulate, tear, 
inflame, and exulcerate the tender 
fibres, and end in a mortification, 
which he calls death's benumbing 
opium, as in that stage the pain 
is over. Warburion. 

627* Or medicinal liquor can 
aaswagey'] Here medicinal is pro- 
nounced with the accent upon 
the last syllable but one, as in 
Latin: wnich is more musical 


than as we coD^monly pronounce 
it medicinal with the accent upon 
the last syllable but two, or 
medicinal as Milton has used it 
in the Mask. The same musical 
pronunciation occurs in Shake- 
speare. Othello, act v. sc. 10. 

Drop tears as f^t as the Arabiati 

trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

6^8, -^from snowy '^^iPO He 
uses Alp for mountain in general, 
as in the Paradise Lost, ii. 620. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Alp in the strict etymology of 
the word signifies a mountain 
white with snow. We hare in« 
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Sleep hath forsook and gi\^n me o'er 

To death's benumbing opium as my only cure : 6$o 

Thence faintings, sv^oonings of despair, 

And sense of heav'n's desertioo. 

I was his nursUng once, aod choke delight. 
His destin'd from the womb, 

PromisM by heav'nly message twice descending. 63d 
Under his special eye 

Abstemious I grew up, and thriv'd amain ; 
He led me on to mightiest deeds 
Above the nerve of mortal arm 
Against th' uncircumcis'd, our enemies : 640 

But now hath cast me off as never known. 
And to those cruel enemies. 
Whom I by his appointment had provok'd. 
Left me all helpless with th' irreparable loss 
Of sight, reserved alive to be repeated 64^ 

The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 
Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless ; 
This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard. 


deed appropriated the name to 
the high mountains which sepa- 
rate Italy from France' and Ger- 
many; but any high mountain 
may be so called, and so Sido- 
niu8 Apollinaris calls mount 
Athos, speaking of Xerxes cut- 
ting through it. Carmen ii. 510. 

«— cul ruptus AthoSy cuiremige Medo 
Turgida sylvoeam correbaDt vela per 

And the old Glossary interprets 

Alps by •(n i^?m high mountains. 

oSS. J was hU nursling once 


&:c.] This part of Samson's 
speech is little more than a repe- 
tition of what he had said before, 
ver. 23. 

O whereibre was my birth from 

heav'n foretold 
Twice by an angel ^c* 

But yet it cannot justly be im- 
puted as a fault to our author. 
Grief though eloquent is not tied 
to forms^ and is besides apt in 
ita own nature firequently to recur 
to and repeata its source and 
object Thyer, 
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No long petition, speedy death, 650 

The close of all my miseries, and the balm. 

CHdRUS. 

Many are the sayings of the wise 
In ancient and in modem books inri^l'd. 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude ; 
And to the bearing well of all calamitied, 65b 

All chances incident to man^s frail life, 
Consolatories writ 

With studied argument, and much persuasion sought 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought : 
But with th' afflicted in his pangs their sound 660 

Little prevails, or rather seems a tune 
Harsh, and of dissonant mood from his com^^int ; 
Unless he feel within 
Some source of consolation from above. 
Secret refreshings, that repair his strength, 666 

656. All chances incident to pressed from what we quoted 
man's frail life, &c.l There is before from Horace, epist. i. i. 
a fall stop at the end of this line 34. 

in all the editions, but there Sunt verba et voces quibus huiic 

should be only a comma, as the knire dohrem 

sense evinces, the construction Possis. 

being And consolatories writ with 660. But with th' afflicted Ac] 

^c. to the bearing well &c. Milton Here was another errw perpe*. 

himself corrected it in the first tuated through all the editions, 

edition: but when an error is „ ^ ^^, ^._ _, . . 

J '^ . ^1. But to th* afflicted Src, 

once made, it is sure to be per- ^^ ^ 

petuated through all the editions. Milton himself corrected it, and 

658. — and much persuasion certainly their sound prevails with 
sought"] I suppose an error of th' afflicted is better than prevails 
the press for fraught. Warbur- to th* afflicted. 

ton. 661. — or rather seems a tune 

I conceive the construction to Harsht and of dissonant mood 
be, consdatories are writ nnih ^ &c.] 

studied argument, and much per» AUnding to Ecdus. xxii. 6» A 

suasion is sought &c. tale oat of season is as mune in 

659. Lenient of griefs Ex- mourning. Thyer. 
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And fainting spirits uphold. 

God of our fathers, what is man! 
That thou tow'ards him with hand so various, 
Or might I say contrarious, 

Temper'st thy providence through his short course, 670 
Not evenly, as thou ruPst ^ 

Th' angelic orders and inferior creatures mute, 
Irrational and brtite. 

Nor do I name of men the common rout. 
That wand'ring loose about 675 

Grow up and perish, as the summer fly. 
Heads without name no more remember'd, 
But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned 
To some great work, thy glory, 680 

And people^s safety, which in part they^ effect : 
Yet toward thdse thus dignified, thou oft ^ 

Amidst their height of noon 


667. God of our fathers, what 
ii man / &c.] This and the fol- 
lowing paragraph to ver. 705. 
seems to be an imitation of the 
Chorus in Seneca's Hippolytus> 
where the immature and unde- 
served fate of that young hero is 
lamented. Act iv. 971* 


cur idem. 
Qui tanta regis, sub quo vasti 
Pondera mundi librata suos 
Ducunt orbes, hominum nimium 
Securus abes i non sollicitus 
Prodeste bonis, nocuisse malis? 

&c. to the end. 
Thyer. 

677. HeaBs mthout name no 
more remember'd,] Milton here 
probably had in view the Greek 


term for this lower class of mor- 
tals. They style them ^m^tiftu 
or mm^i^fmri, men not numbered, 
or not worth the numbering. 
Thyer. 

683, Amidst their height of 
noon] Milton is accustomed to this 
expression. See below, v. 1612. 

The feast and noon grew htgh. 

So in P. L. iv. 564. 

lliis day at height of n0OH came to 
my sphere. 

Compare P. L. v. 174. and // Pens. 
68. So in Harrison's Description 
of Britaine, prefixed to HoUings- 
head, '^ The husbandmen dme 
at high noone, as they call it." 
T. WarUm. 
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Changest thy count'naace, and thy hand with no regard 
Of highest favours past 685 

From thee on them, or them to thee of service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 
To life obscurM, which were a fair dismission, 
Bat throw^st them lower than thou didst exalt them high, 
Unseemly falls in human eye, 690 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 
Oft leav'st them to the hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcases 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv^d ; 
Or to th* unjust tribunals, under change of times, 6g5 


693. 


'their carcases 


To dogs and fowls a prey,'] 
Plainly blading to Homer's iiiadi 
i. 4. 

6Q5, Or to tK unjust tribunals, 
under change of times, &c.] Here 
no doubt Milton reflected upon 
the trials and sufferings of his 
party after the Restoration: and 
probably he might have in mind 
particularly the case of Sir Harry 
Vane^ whom he has so highly 
celebrated in one of his sonnets. 
If these they scape, perhaps in 
poverty &c; this was his own 
case ; he escaped with life> but 
lived in poverty ; and though he 
was always very sober and tem- 
perate^ yet he was much afRicted 
with the gout and other painful 
diseases in crude old age, cruda 
senectus, when he was not yet a 
very old man : 

Though not disordinate^ yet cause- 
less suff 'ring 
The punishment of diiusolute days. 

Some time after I had written 
VOL. III. 


this, I had the pleasure to find 
that I had fallen into the same 
vein of thinking with Mr. War- 
burton : but he has opened and 
pursued it much farther with 
a penetration and liveliness of 
fancy peculiar to himself. 

God of our fathers— to ver. 704w 

is a bold expostulation with Pro- 
vidence for the ill success of the 
good old cause. 

But such as thou hast solemnly 

elected. 
With gifts and graces eminently 

adorn*d . 
To some great work, thy glory. 

In these three lines are described 
the characters of the Heads of 
the Independent Enthusiasts, 

—which in part they effect : 

That is, by the overthrow of the 
monarchv, without being able to 
raise their projected republic. 

- Yet toward these thus dignified, thou 
oft 
Amidst their height of noon 
Changest thy countenance 

After Richard had laid down, all 

T 
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And condemnation of th^ ingrateful multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty 

With sickness and disease thou bow^st them down, 

Painful diseases and deformM, 

In crude old age ; 700 

Though not disordinate, yet causeless suffMng 

The punishment of dissolute days : in fine, 

Just or unjust alike seem miserable. 

For oft alike both come to evil end. 


power came into the hands of 
the enthusiastic Independent Re- 
publicans, when a sudden revo- 
lution^ by the return of Charles 
II. broke all their measures. 

— with no regard 
Of highest favours past 
From ihee on them, or lft«m to thee of 

service* 

That is, without any regard of 
those favours shown by thee to 
them in their wonderful successes 
against tyranny and superstition 
[Church and State], or of those 
services they paid to thee in 
declaring for religion and liberty 
[Independency and a Republic]. 

Nor only dost degrade jfc. 
Too grievous for the trespass or omis- 
sion; 

By the trespass of these precrous 
saints Milton means the quarrels 
among themselves: and by the 
omission the not making a clear 
stage in the constitution, and 
new-modelling the law as well as 
national religion, as Ludlow ad- 
vised. 

I eaptiv*d ; 

Several were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, as Lambert 
and Martin. 

Or to th* unjust tribunals under change 
of timet ISfc, 


The trials and conidemnation of 
Vane and the Regicides. The 
concluding verses describe bis 
own case. 

If these they ^ape, perhaps in po^ 

verty — 
Painful diseases and djefomCd-^ 
Though not disordinate, yet causeless 

suffering 
ThtfWiMvnent ofdissoiutp days: 

His losses in the Eltcise, and his 
gout not caused by intemperance. 
But Milton was the most heated 
endiusiast of his time ; speaking 
of Charles the First's maider in 
his Defence of the People of 
England he nays,^ Quancpaxn 
ego hsec divino potius instincta 
gesta esse crediderim, quoties 
merooria repeto 4^. • 

700. In crude old age i] Qrude 
old age in Virgil and in other 
writers is strong and robust, 

-^-cruda Deo viridisque senectus. 

But Milton uses crude here for 
premature and coming before iU 
time, as cruda funera in Statius: 
old age brought on by poverty 
'and by sickness, as Hesiod sayt 

Jortin. 
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So deal not with diis oiice thy glorious champion, 705 
The image of thy strength, and mighty minister. 
What do I beg ? how hast thou dealt already ? 
Behold him in this state calamitous, and turn 
His labours, for thou canst, to peaceful end. 

But who is thkt, what thing of sea or land ? '710 

t'emale of sex it seems, 
That so bedeckM, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus^ bouad for th' isles 715 

Of Javan or Gadine 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails fillM, and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hokl them {rfay. 
An amber scent of odorous perfume 720 

714. Liie a ^lately ship &c.] Merry Wives of Windsor, act iii. 
The thought of comparing a sc. 8. speaking of the ship-tire, 
woman to a ship is not entirely says, ** it was an open head- 
new. Plautus has it £n his Pee- " dress, with a kind of scarf 
nulus, 1. ii. 1. '* depending from behind. Its 

V ^.. ., " name of ship^tire was, I pre- 

Navemctmulierem,h«cduDcom. " sume, from its givmg the 

parato. ** wearer some resemblance of a 

Nam nuUtt magis res du« {Aus ne- ** ship (as Shakespeare says) in 

« u ^^^ ^ . ^ " all her trim : with all her pen- 

Habcnt, forte «ioccepcnsorna«,4rc, ,, ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Of Tarsus, there is frequent men- " streamers flying. Thus Milton 

tion in Scripture of the ships of *' in Samscm Agonistes paints 

Tarshuhy which Milton as well '' Dalila. This was an image 

as some commentators might oon- ** familiar with the poets of that 

cetTe to be the same as Tarsus " time. Thus Beaumont and 

in Cilicia: hound for th* isles of *^ Fletcher in iheir play of Wit 

Javan, that is Greece, for Javan " without Money — She spreads 

or Ion the fourth son of Japheth ** sattens as the king's ships do 

is aaid to hare peopled Greece '* canvas &c." 

and Ionia: or Oadkre^ Tmiti^, 720. An amber scent of odorous 

Gades, Cadiz. Mr. Warburton perfume'] Ambergris was now 

in his notes i^n Shakespeare, in high repute for its fragrance. 
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Her harbinger, a damsel train behind; 
Some rich Philistian matron she may seem, 
And now at nearer view, no other certain 
Than Dalila thy wife. \ 

Samson. 

My wife, my traitress, let her not come near me. 725 

Chorus, 

Yet on she moves, now stands and eyes thee fixM, 
About t^ have spoke, but now, with head declined 
Like a lair flower surchargM with dew, she weeps. 
And words addressed seem into tears dissolved, 
Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 730 

But now again she makes address to speak. 

Dalila, 

With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 

See Drayton^ Polyolh. s. xx. vol. Mr. Jortin and Mr. Thyer both 

iv. p. 1042. and Borders Dietarie concurred In the same observa- 

of Healih, ch. viii. ed. 1542. tion, and therefore.it is more 

Compare HowelVs Letters, (Let. likely to be true, 
dat 1629.) vol. i. sect. 5. 729. And words addressed Slc."] 

As 'mongst all flowres the rose ex- This verse is printed imperfect 

cells, ^n most of the editions. 

As amber -moqgst the fragrant' st ^^^ ^^^^ addies^'d seem tears dis- 
f™«^^»- solv'd. 

See also ji Poem Royal, 1641. ^^ ^ i. . ^ j i* t_ • • 

ibid. And Jonson's Cynth. Rev. that being wanted which is m 

a.v. 8.4. And in the W^m<«.-» ^e first edition. 

Tale a. iv. S. 3. ^"^ words addressed seem into tears 

*****. , dissolv'd. 

— necklacewflwiJer ^, , . . ,.i it 

Perfume for a lad/s chamber. Mr. Jortm ConjjSCtured it should 

See also Tarn. Shrew, a. iv. s. 3. ^ «^/5*^' ^^^^"^ ^^^S the 

T Warton "^®^ edition. 

Zav* A Q, T 732. With doubtful feet &c.l 

726. Yet on she moves, &c.] ^he scene between Samson aiia 

Like Ismene m the Anugone of ^^ui^ jg ^^^^^ ^i^^, ^^ 

Sophocles, ver. 532. judgment, and particular beauty. 

Km fifif wf • «-«»x*i» «y yftnfn Qj^^ cannot conceive a more art- 

N.^.x« y -^e««» "«e. «'>-«" ^l^' soft, and persuasive eloquence 

*?ths m^x**^*h r^'^ ^^^ which IS put into the 

> Ttyyaw ivoMra wm^uttv. . mouth of Dalila, nor is the part 
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I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 
Which to have merited, without excuse, 
I cannot but acknowledge ; yet if tears 735 

May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
In the perverse event than I. foresaw) 
My penance hath not slackened, though my pardon 
No way assurM. But conjugal affection 
Prevailing over fear, and timorous doubt, 740 

Hath led me on, desirous to behold 
Once more thy face, and know of thy estate. 
If ought in my ability may serve 
To lighten what thou sufferi'st, and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in my power, 745 

Though late, yet in sQme part to recompense 
My rash but more unfoitunate. misdeed. 

Samson. 
Out, out hyaena ; these are thy wonted arts. 
And arts of every woman false like thee. 
To break all faith, all vows, deceive, betray, 750 

Then as repentant to submit, beseech, 
• And reconcilement move with feignM remorse. 


of Samson less to be admired for 
that stem and resolute firmness 
which runs through it. What 
also gives both parts a great ad-> 
ditional beauty is their forming 
so fine a contrast to each other. 
Thyer. 

748. Out, out hycsna;'] The 
hyaena is a creature somewhat 
like a wolf, and is said to imi- 
tate a humdn voice so artfully as 
to draw people to it> and Uien 
devour them. So Solinus^ the 
transcriber of Pliny, cap. 27. 
Multa de ea mira: primum quod 


sequitur stabula pastorum, et au- 
ditu assiduo addiscit vocamen, 
quod exprimere possit imitatione 
vocis humansB, ut in hominem 
astu accitum nocte saeviat. A 
celebrated tragic Mrriter makes 
use of the same comparison. 
Orphan^ act ii. 

'Tis tbuft the false hyaena makes her 
moan^ 

To draw the pitying traveller to her 

den; 
Your sex are so, such false dissem- 

biers all, &c. 
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Confess, and promise wonders in her change, 
Not truly penitent, but chief to try 
Her husband^ how far urg^d his patience bears, 755 
His virtue or weakness which way to assail: 
Then with more cautious and instructed skill 
Again transgresses, and again submits ; 
That wisest and best men full oft beguil'd, 
With goodness principled not to reject 760 

The penitent, but ever to forgive, 
Are drawn to wear out miserable days, 
Intangled with a poisonous bosom snake, 
If not by quick destruction soon cut off 
As I by thee, to ages an example. 765 

Dalila. 
Yet hear me, Samson ; not that I endeavour 
To lessen or extenuate my offence, 
But that on th^ other side if it be weighM 
By^ itself, with aggravations not surcharge. 
Or else with just allowance counterpoised, 770 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find 
The easier towards me, or diy hatred less. 
First granting, as I do, it was a weakness 
In me, but incident to all our sex^ 
Curiosity, inquisitive, importune 775 

Of secrets, then with like infirmity 
To pubUsh them, both common female feults : 
Was it not weakness also to make known 
For importunity, that is for nought, 

760. With goodness principled ^unprincipled in virtue's book. 
not to refecf] Compare Comus, ^^ Warton* 

367. 
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Wherein consisted all thy strength and safety ? 78O 

To what I did thou showd^st me first the way. 

But I to enemies reveal'd, and should not : 

Nor should^st thou have trusted that to woman^s frailty : 

Ere I to thee, thou to thyself wast crueU 

Let weakness then with weakness come to parle 785 

So near related, or the same of kind, 

Thine forgive mine ; that men may censure thine 

The gentler, if severely thou exact not 

More strength from me than in thyself was found. 

And what if love, which thou interpret'st hate, 790 

The jealousy of love, powerful of sway 

In human hearts, nor less in mii^e tow'rds thee, 

CausM what I did ? I saw thee mutable 

Of fancy, feared lest one day thou would'st leave me 

As her at Timna, sought by all means therefore 795 

How to indear, and hold thee to me firmest : 

No better way I saw than by imp6rtuning 

To learn thy secrets, get into my pow^ 

Thy key of strength and safety : thou wilt say, • 

Why then reveaPd ? I was assured by those soo 

Who tempted me> that nothing was designed 

Against thee but safe custody, and hold : 

That made for me ; I knew that liberty 

Would draw thee forth to perilous enterprises, 

While I at home 9at full of cares and fears, 805 

Wailing thy absence in my widowM bed ; 

Here I should still enjoy thee day and night 

l^ine ai)d lovers prisoner, not the Philistines, 

Whole to myself, unhazarded abroad, 

Fearless at home of partners in my love. 8 10 
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These reasons in love's law have past for good. 

Though fond and reasonless to some perhaps ; 

And love hath oft, well meaning, wrought much woe, 

Yet always pity' or pardon hath obtained. 

Be not unlike all others, not austere 815 

As thou art strong, inflexible as steel. 

If thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 

In uncompassionate anger do not so. 

Samson. 
How cunningly the sorceress displays 

Her own transgressions, to upbraid me mine ! 820 

That malice not repentance brought thee hither, 

By this appears: I gave, thou say's t, th' example, 

I led the way; bitter reproach, but true; 
I to myself was false ere thou to me ; 

Such pardon therefore as I give my folly, s'ts 

Take to thy wicked deed ; which when thou see'st 

Impartial, self-severe, inexorable. 

Thou wilt renounce thy seeking, and much rather 

Confess it feign'd : weakness is thy excuse, 

And I believe it, weakness to resist . sso 

Philistian gold : if weakness may excuse. 

What murderer, what traitor, parricide. 

Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it ? 

All wickedness is weakness : that plea therefore 

With God or man will gain thee no remission. 835 

But love constrained thee; call it furious rage 

To satisfy thy lust : love seeks to' have love ; 

My love how could'st thou hope, who took'st the 

way 
To raise in me inexpiable hate, 
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Knowing, as needs I must, by thee betray^ ? 840 

In vain thou striv^st to cover shame with shanie. 
Or by evasions thy crime uncover'st more; 

Dalila. 
Since thou determin^st weakness for no plea 
In man or woman, though to thy own condemning, 
Hear what assaults I h^d, what snares besides, 845 
What sieges girt me round, ere I consented; 
Which might have aw^d the best resolv'd of men. 
The constantest, to^ have yielded without blame. 
It was not gold, as to my charge thou lay^st, 
That wrought with mie : thou know'st the magistrates S50 
And princes of my couiitry came in person, 
SoUcited, commanded, ikhreaten'd, urg^d, 
Adjured by all the bonds of civil duty 
And of religion, pressM how just it was, 
How honourable, how glorious to intrap 855 

A common enemy, who had destroyed 
Such numbers of our nation : and the priest 
Was not behind, but ever at my ear, 


840. Knowing, as needs I must, 
hy thee betrayed?'] The same 
maimer of speaking as in Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 792. 

And knew not eating death : 

where see Mr. Richardon*s note. 

841. In vain thou slrw*st to 
cover shame with shame. 

Or by evasions- thy crime un- 
cover' st more!] 
Compare Par. Lo8t> iz. 1057. 


-naked left 


To guUty shame; he covei^d, but his 

robe 
Uncover'd more. 

E. 

849. Or hy evasions] This is 


the reading of the old editions^ 
and particmarly of Mflton's own : 
the later ones have 

For by evasions.— ~ 

which is not so plain and intel- 
ligible. 

850. thou know'st the mam 

gistraies 

And princes of my country came 
in person,] 
Judg. xvL 5. And the lords of the 
Philistines came up unto her, and 
said unto her, &c. So exact is 
Milton in all the particulars of 
the story^ and improves [i, e. ap- 
plies to his pmrpose^ m^es use 
of] every incident 
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Preaching how meritorious with the Gods 
It would be to iosDare an irreligious s6o 

Dishonourer of Dagon : what had I 
T' oppose against such powerful arguments ? 
Only my love of thee held long debate. 
And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest; at length that grounded maxim 865 
So rife and celebrated in the mouths 
Of wisest men, that to the public good 
Private respects must yield with grave authority 
Took full possession of me and prevailed ; 
Virtue, as I thought, truth, duty so injoining« 970 

Samsov, 
I thought where all thy cirdiug wiles would end ; 
In feign'd religion, smooth hypocrisy* 
But had thy love still odjously pretended. 
Been, as it ought, sincere, it would h^ve taught thee 
Far other reasonings, brought forth other deeds, 375 
I before all the daughters oC my tribe 
And of my nation chose thee from 8m<»>g 
My enemies, lovM thee, as too well thou knew^st, 
Too well unbosomM all my secrets to thee, 
Not out of levity, but over-powered 38O 

By thy request, who could deny thee nothing ; 
Yet now am judgM an enemy. Why then 
Didst thou at first receive me for thy husband. 
Then, as since then, thy country^s foe professed ? 
Being once a wife, for me thou wast to leave 885 

Parents and country ; nor was I their subject, 

864. ^--all these rea$omJ We own edition, and not of the 
follow the reading of Milton's other* -—a// their reason^. 


J 
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Nor under their protection but my own^ 
Thou mine, not thehrs : if ought against my life 
Thy country sought of thee, it sought unjustly. 
Against the law of nature, law of nations, 890 

No more thy country, but an impious crew 
Of men conspiring to uphold their state 
By worse than hostile deeds, violating the ends 
For which our country is a name so dear ; 
Not therefore to be^ obey'd. But zeal mov*d thee ; 895 
To please thy Gods thou didst it ; Gods unable 
T^ acquit themselves and prosecute their foes 
But by ungodly deeds, the contradiction 
Of their own deity, Gods cannot be ; 
Less therefore to be pleasM, obeyed, or feared. 900 

These false pretext and varaif^M colours fiiihng, 
Bare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear ? 

Dalila. 

In aigument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 

Samsok. 

For want of words no doubts or lack of breath ; 905 
Witness when I was worried with thy peals. 

Dalila. 

I was a fool, too rash, and quite mistaken 
In what I thought would have succeeded best. 
Let me obtain forgiveness of thee, Samson^ 
ASotd me place to show what recompence 91a 

Towards thee I intend for what I have misdone, 
Mnguided ; only what remains past cure 
Bear not too sensibly, nor still insist 
T* afflict thyself in vain ; though sight be lost, 
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Life yet hath many solaces, enjoyM 915 

Where other senses want not their delights 
At home in leisure and domestic ease, 
Exempt from many a care and chance to which 
Eye-sight exposes daily men abroad. 
I to the lords will infercede, not doubting 920 

Their favourable ear, that I may fetch thee 
From forth this loathsome prison-house, to abide 
With me, where my redoubled love and care 
With nursing diligence, to me glad oflSce, 
May ever tead about thee to old age . 9<i5 

With all things grateful cheered, and so supplied. 
That what by me thou^ hast lost thou least shalt miss. 

Samson. 
No, no, of my condition take no care ; 
It fits not ; thou and I long since are twain : 
Nor think me so unwary or accursed, gso 

To bring my feet again into the snare 
Where once I have been caught ; I know thy trains 
Though dearly to my cost, thy gins, and toils ; 
Thy fair inchanted cup, and warbling charms 
No more on me have pow^r, their force is nulFd, 935 
So much of adder^s wisdom I have leamM 


934. T^ fair inchanted cup, 
and warbling charms] Alluding 
no doubt to the story of Circe 
and the Sirens; but did not our 
author 8 fondneai for Greek learn- 
ing make him here forget, that it 
is a little out of character to re- 
present Samson acquainted with 
the mythology of tnat country ? 
It seems the more odd, as me 
allusion to the adder immedi- 


ately following is taken firom 
Scripture; Thyer. 

He might as well be supposed 
to know the story of Circe and 
the Sirens, as of Tantalus, &c. 
before, ver. 500. and there is no 
more impropriety in the one than 
in the other* 

936. So much of adder* s wisdom 
I have learn'd] The allusion is to 
Psal. Iviii. 4, 5. They are Uke the 
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To fence my ear against thy sorceries. t 

If in my flower of youth and strength, when all men 
Lov^d, honoured, feared me, thou alone could'st hate me 
Thy husband, shght me, sell me, and forego me ; 940 
How would^st thou use me ifow, bUnd, and thereby 
Deceivable, in most things as a child . 

Helpless, thence easily contemnM, and scornM, 
And last neglected ? How would^«t thou insult. 
When I must live juxorious to thy will 945 

In perfect thraldom, how again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the lords. 
To gloss upon, and censuring, frown or smile ? 
This jail I count the house of liberty 
To thine, whose doors my feet shall never enter. 950 

Dalila. 
Let me approach at least and touch thy hand. 

Samson. 
Not for thy hfe, lest fierce remembrance wake 
My sudden rage to tear thee joint by joint. 
At distance I forgive thee, go with that ; 
Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works gss 

It hath brought forth to make thee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives: 
Cherish thy hasten'd widowhood with the gold 
Of matrimonial treason : so f^ewel. 

Dalila. 
I see thou art implacable, more deaf 960 

To prayers, than winds and seas, yet winds to seas 
Are reconciPd at length, and sea to shore : 

deaf adder, that stoppeth her ear ; of charmers, charming never so 
which will not hearken to the voice wisely. 
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Thy anger, unappealable, etill rages, 

Eternal tempest never to be calmed. 

Why do I humble thus myself, and suing 965 

For peace, reap nothing but repulse znd hate ? 

Bid go with evil omen, and the brand 

Of infamy upon my name denounced ? 

To mix with thy conceroments I desist 

Henceforth, nor too much disapprove my own. 970 

Fame if not double-fac'd is double^mouth^d, 

And with contrary blast prodaiim most deeds ; 

On both his wings, one black, the other white, 

Bears greatest names in his wild aery flight. 

My name perhaps among the eircumcisM 975 

In Dan^ in Judah, and the bordering tribes, 

To all posterity may stand de£an^d, 

With malediction foention^d, and the blot 

Of falsehood most uncoqjugal traducM, 

But in my couoibry wbene I most desiie, 930 


973. On both his wings, one 

blacky the other white, 
gears greatest namn in his wiU 
aeryjlighf.] 
I think Fame has passed fbr a 
goddess ever since Ikfiiod dtified 
her : E^y. 763. 

TiWk 99XKM 

hMtt ^tifu^»vch hot ytf Cif ir< ««i ovrf. 

Fama vero nulla pronus pent, quam 

quidem multi 
Populi divulgant, quippe dea quidem 

•St et ipsa. 

MQton makes her a god, I know 
not why> unless secundum eos^ 
i|ui 4icunt utriusque eexus par* 
ttcipationem habere tiumina. So 


in his Lycidas he say«), (uAleaB it 
b;e a false prints) 

So fxiny «oaie gfentl« Mcrte 

With lucky words favour my deatio'd 

utn. 
And as Tie passes turn. 
And bid fair peace 1>e to my sable 

shroud* 

Where Mitse in the masculine 
ftr poetis very bold. Perhaps it 
should be. 

Bears greatest names in bis wide aery 

What Milton says of Fame's bear- 
ing great names on his wings, 
seems to be partly from Horace, 
Od. 11. a. 7. 

Ilium aget penna metuente solvi 
Ftoia superstes. 

Jor/trt. 
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In Ecron, Gaza, Asdod, and in Gath, 
I shall be namM among the famousest 
Of women, sung ^t solemn festivals. 
Living and dead recorded, who to save 
Her country from a. fierce destroyer, chose 995 

Above the feith of wedlock4>aDds, my tomb 
With odours visited and annual floivers ; 
Not less renowned than 10 mount Epbiaim 
Jael, veho with inhospitd)le guile 
Smote Sisera sleeping tbrou^ the temples naiPd. 9^0 
Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
^ The public marks of honour and reward 
Conferred upon me, for the piety 
Which to my country I was judg'd to' have shown. 
At this who ever envies or repines, 995 

I leave him to his lot, and like my own. 

Chorus. 
She's gone, a manifest serpent by her sting 
Discovered in the end, till now concealed. 

996. my tomb Jmel is odebrated in the nobb 

With odowrt visit^ed and unnuat Bong of Deborah and Barak» 

flowers ;"] What is said in Scrip- Judges v. and D^bor^h dwek 

ture of the daughter of Je^thah, between Ramah 4ind Beth-^i in 

that the daughters o/* Israel weM mount Ephraim. Judges iv. 5. 

yettrly to lament her, seems to 995. At this mko ^ver envies or 

imply that this solemn and perio- repines, 

dical visitation of die tooibs of I leave him to his lot, and like 

eminent persons was an eastern my own.] 

custom. Thfer. Teucer to the Chorus in i8opho» 

So It is said afterwards of des's Ajax> yer. 1038. 
Samson, 

The virgins a!so rfiril on fcastfol Wy >. ^, wJ* 4r«. « yN^9 f^A-i, 

Viiit hi< tomb wkh floweri. ^^. ^^^ ^^^ ^„ ^^^ ^^^.^ 

988. Not less renown'd than in lOe^e fua mMt, «t ego meo. 

mmtnt Ephraim CaUoa, 

JwbI,'} 
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Samson. 
So let her go, God sent her. to debase me, 
And aggravate my folly, who committed looo 

To such a viper his most sacred trust 
Of secresy, my safety, and my life. . 

Chorus. 
Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power. 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possess'd, nor can be easily 1005 

Repulsed, without much inward passion felt 
And secret sting of amorous remorse. 

Samson. 
Love-quarrels oft in pleasing concord end, 
Not wedlock-treachery indang^ring life. 

Chorus. 
It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 1010 


1003. Yet beauty f though inju- 
rious, hath strange power, &c.] 
This truth Milton has finely ex- 
emplified in Adam forgiving Eve^ 
and he* had full experience of it 
in his own case, as the reader 
may see in the note upon Para- 
dise Lost^ X. 940. 

1008. Love^qvarrels oft in 
pleasing concord end,"] Terence^ 
Andria iii. iii. £5. 

Amantium irae^ amoris integratio est 

1010. It is not virtue, &c.] 
However just the observation 
may be^ that Milton in his Para- 
dise Lost seems to court the fa- 
vour of the female sex, it is very 
certain^ that he did not cany the 
same complaisance into this per- 
formance. What the Chorus here 
says outgoes the very bitterest 
satire of Euripides^ who was 


called the woman-hater. It may 
be said indeed in excuse, that 
the occasion was very provok- 
ing, and that these reproaches 
are rather to be looked upon as 
a sudden start of resentment, 
than cool and sober reasoning. 
Thyer. 

These reflections are the more 
severe^ as thev are not spoken 
by Samson* who might be sup- 
posed %o utter them out of pique 
and resentment, but are delivered 
by the Chorus as serious and im- 
portant truths. But by all ac- 
counts Milton himself had suf- 
fered some uneasiness through 
the temper and behaviour of two 
of his wives; and no wond^ 
therefore that upon so tempting 
an occasion as this he indulges 
his spleen a little, depreciates 
the qualifications of the Wonten, 
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Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit 

That woman's love can win or long inherit ; 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit, 

(Which way soever men refer it,) loijs 

Much like thy riddle Samson, in one day 

Or sev'n, though one should ipusing sit. 

If any of these or all, the Timnian bride 
Had not so soon preferrM 

Thy paranymph, worthless to thee compared, io?o 

Successor in thy bed, 
Nor both so loosely disallied 
Their nuptials, nor this last so treacherously 
Had shorn the fatal harvest of thy head. 
Is it for that such outward ornament ios5 

Was lavishM on their sex, that inward gifts 
Were left for haste unfinished, judgment scant. 
Capacity not raisM to apprehend 
Or value what is best 

In choice, but oftest to affect the wrong ? loso 

Or was too much of self-love mix'd. 
Of constancy no root infixed. 
That either they love nothing, or not long ? 

Whatever it be, to wisest men and best 


and asserts the superiority of the 
men^ and to give these sentiments 
me greater weight puts them 
into Uie mouth of the Chorus. 

1020. Thy paranymph,] Bride- 
m^n. But Samson's wife was 
given to his companion, whom he 
had used as his friend. Judg. xiv. 
20. Richardson, 

1034. — io wisest men and best] 

VOL. III. 


Read to the wisest man. See the 
following expressions^ — in his 
way, ^-draws him awry. Mea- 
dowcourt. 

We have such a change of the 
number in the Paradise Lost^ ix. 
1183. 


-in wome^i overtrusting 


Lets hef will rule; restraint she will 

not brook. 
And left to herself , &c. 
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Seeming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, io35 

Soft, modest, meek, demure, / 

Once joined, the contrary she proves, a thorn 

Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his v«ray to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent, or by her charms io40 

Draws him awry inslavM 

With dotage, and his sense depravM 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends. 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck 

ImbarkM with such a steers-mate at the helm ? 1045 

Favoured of heaven who finds 
One virtuous rarely found. 
That in domestic good combines : 
Happy that house his way to peace is smooth : 
But virtue which breaks through all opposition, 1050 
And all temptation can remove, 


and we justified it there by a 
similar instance from Terence. 

1038. '^Jar mth'm defensive 
arms 

A cleaving mischief,'] 
The words a cleaving mischief al- 
lude to the poisoned shirt sent to 
Hercules by his wife Deianira. 
Meadowcourt. 

The idea is rather that of an 
adversary^ who, having rushed 
within his antagonist's shield, 
grapples with him and cleaves 
to his side. We would willingly 
save Milton, if possible, from the 
reproach of so many ill-placed 
allusions to classic mythology. 

1046. Favour d of heavn who 
Jinds &c.] If Milton like Solo- 
mon and the Son of Sirach sati- 


rizes the women in general, like 
them too he commends the vir- 
tuous and good, and esteems a 
food wife a blessing from the 
.ord. Prov. xviii. 22. Wkoso 
findeth a wife,Jindeth a good thing, 
and obiaineth favour of the Lord* 
xix. 14.-4 prudent wife is from 
the Lord. Ecdus. xxvi. 1» 2. 
Blessed is the man that hath a 
virtuous wife, for the number of 
his days shall be double. A w- 
tuous woman rejoiceth her hus^ 
band, and he shall fulfil the years 
of his life in peace, &c. This is 
much better than condemning 
all without distinction, as Juve- 
nal and Boileau have done, the 
former in his sixth, and the lat- 
ter in his tenth satire. 
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Most shines and most is acceptable above. 

Therefore God^s universal law 
Grave to the man despotic power 
Over his female in due awe, ' 1055 

Nor from that right to part an hour^ 
Smile she or lour : 
So shall he least confusion draw 
On his whole life, not swayM 
iBy female usurpation, or dismay^. 106O 

But had we best retire, I see a storm ? 

Samson. 

Fair days have oft contracted wind and rain. 

Chorus. 

But this another kind of tempest brings. 

Samson. 

Be less abstruse, my riddling days aref past. 

Chorus. 

Look now for lio inchanting voice, nor fear io65 
The bait of honied words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward, I know him by his stride. 
The giant Harapha of Gath, his look 
Haughty as is his pile high-built and proud. 
Comes he in peace ? what wind hath blown him hither 
I less conjecture than when first I saw 1071 

The sumptuous Dalila floating this way : 
His habit carries peace, his brow defiance. 

Samson. 

Or peace or not, alike to me he comes. 

Chorus. 

His fraught we soon shall know, he now arrives. 1075 

1075. His fraught] For fraught read freight Meadowcourt. 
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Harapha. 

I come not, Samson, to condole thy chance. 
As these perhaps, yet wish it had riot been. 
Though for no friendly^ intent. I am of Gath, 
Men call me Harapha, of. stock renownM 
As Og or Anak and the Emims old 
That Kiriathaim held, thou know'st me now 
If thou at all art known. Much I have heard 
Of thy prodigious might and feats performM 
Incredible to me, in this displeased, 
That 1 was never present on the place 
Of those encounters, where we might have tried 
Each other's force in camp or listed field : 
Arid now am come to see of whom such noise 
Hath walked about, and each limb to survey, 
If thy appearance answer loud report. 

Samson. 

The way to know were not to see but taste. 


1080 


1085 


logo 


1079. Men call me Harapha, 
&c.] This character is fi(?titious, 
but is properlr introduced by 
the poet, and not without some 
foundation in Scripture. Arapha, 
or rather Kapha, (says Calmet,) 
was faUier of the giants of JKe- 
phaim. The word Rapha may 
likewise signify simply a giant. 
0/ stock renotvned as Og, for Og 
the king of Bashan was of the 
race of the Rephaim, whose bed 
was nine cubits long, and four 
broad> Deut. iii. 11. Or Anak, 
the father of the Anakims, and 
the Enims old, Deut. ii. 10, 11, a 
people great, and many, and tall 
as the Anakims ; which also nvere 


accounted giants or Rephaim, as 
the Anakims, hut the Moahites 
call them Emims. That Kiria- 
ikaim held, for Gen. xiv. 5. CAe- 
dorlaomer, and the kings thai were 
fvith him, smote the Rephaims in 
Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zu- 
zims in Ham, and the Emims in 
Shaveh Kiriathaim, or the plain 
of Kiriathaim. 

1081. — thou know* St me now 
If thou at all art known.'] 
He is made to speak in the spi- 
rit, and almost in the language^ 
of Satan, Paradise Lost^ iv. 
830. 

Not to know me argues yourselves 
unknown. 
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HaAapha. 

Dost thou already single me ? I thought 
Gyves and the mill had tamM thee. O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field, where thou art famM 
To' have wrought such wonders with an ass's jaw ; 1095 
I should have forcM thee soon with other arms, 
Or left thy carcase where the ass lay thrown : 
So had the glory' of prowess been recovered 
To Palestine, won by a Philistine 
From the unforeskinn'd race, of whom thou bear'st 1100 
The highest name for valiant acts ; that honour 
Certain to' have won by mortal duel from thee, 
I lose, prevented by thy eyes put out. 

Samson. 

Boast not of what thou would'st have done, but do 
What then thou would'st, thou seest it in thy hand, iios 

Harapha. 

To combat with a blind man I disdain. 
And thou hast need much washing to be touch'd, 

Samson. 

Such usage as your honourable lords 
Afford me' assassinated and betray'd, 
Who durst not with their whole united powers mo 
In fight withstand me single and unarm'd, 

109s. Gyves] Chains, fetters. That lets it hop a little from her 

Cymbeline, act v. sc 3. , . ***"^» 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted 

—Must I repent? ' gyves, 

I cannot do it better than in gyves. And with a ailk thread plucks it back 

Rotneo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 2. So loving jealous of his liberty. 
Juliet to Romeo, Fairfax, cant. v. at. 42. 

*Tis almost morning. I would have These hands were made to shake 

thee gone, sharp spears and swords. 

And yet no farther than a wanton's Not to be tied in gyves and twisted 

bird, cords. 
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Nor in the bouse with chamber ambushes 
Close-banded durst attack me, no not sleeping, 
Till they had hir^d a woman with their gold 
Breaking her marriage feiith to circumvent me. ins 
Therefore without feignM shifts let be assignM 
Some narrow place inclos'd, where sight may give thee. 
Or rather flight, no great advantage on me ; 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon, iieo 
yant-brass and greves, and gauntlet, add thy spear, 
A weaver's beam, and seven-times-folded shield, 
I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 


1120. And brigandine of brass, 
&c ] Brigandine, a coat of mail. 
Jer. li. 3. Against him that bend- 
eih, let the archer bend his bow, 
and against him that lifteth him- 
self up in his brigandine. Haher- 
geon, a coat of mail for the neck 
and shoulders. Spenser^ Faery 
Queen^ b. ii. cant. 6. st 29. 

Their mighty strokes, their haber' 

geons dismairdt 
And naked made each other's manly 

spalles. 

Spalles, that is^ shoulders. Fair- 
fax, cant i. St. 72* 

Some shirts of mail, some coats of 
plate put on, 
■ a nd some a habergeon. 

Vant'brass or Vantbrace, avant- 
bras, armour for the arms. 
Troilus and Cressida, act i. sc. 
6. Nestor speaks. 

I'll hide my silver beard in a gold 

beaver. 
And in mjxfanibrace put this withered 

brawn. 

Fairfax, cant. xx. st 139. 


His left arm wounded had the knight 

of France, 
His shield was pierc'd, his vantbrace 

cleft and split. 

Greves, armour for the legs. 
1 Sam. xvii. 6. And he had greves 
of brass upon his legs. Gauntlet, 
an iron glove. 2 Henry IV. act 
i. sc. 3. old Northumberland 
speaks. 

•.-Hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 
A scaly gauntlet now with joints of 

steel 
Must glove this hand. 

1121. — add thy spear, &c.] 
This is Milton's own reading: 
the other editions have and thy 
spear, which is not so proper, 
for it cannot well be said in con- 
struction, put on thy spear, A 
weaver*s^ beam, as Goliath's was, 
1 Sam. xvii. 7« -^wrf the staff of 
his spear was like a weaver* s beam : 
and his brother*s, 2 Sam. xxi. 
19' the staff of whose spear was 
like a weaver* s beam. And seven- 
times folded shield, as was Ajax's, 
clypei dominus septempUcis Ajax, 
Ovid. Met xiii. 2. 
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And raise such outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
Which long shall not withhold me from thy head, 1125 
That in a little time while breath remains thee, 
Thou oft shalt wish thyself at Gath to boast 
Again in safety what thou would'st have done 
To Samson, but shall never see Gath more. 

Harapha. 
Thou durst not thus disparage glorious arms, 1130 
Which greatest heroes have in battle worn. 
Their ornament and safety, had not spells 
And black inchantment, some magician^s art, 
Arm'd thee or charm'd thee strong, which thou from 

heaven 
Feign'dst at thy birth was giv^n thee in thy hair, 1135 
Where strength can least abide, though all thy hairs 
Were bristles rangM like those that ridge the back 


1132. — had not spells &c.] or any inchantment about him. 

This is natural enough in the Dugd. Warw. p. 73. or, in the 

mouth of Harapha^ and no ways exact words of the oath of the 

inconsistent with the manners of Judicial combat^ " that ye have 

the age in which this scene is '* no stone of virtue, nor hearb 

laid, since we are informed m " of virtue, nor none other in- 

Scripture that they were at that " chantmentby you. &c." Dugd. 

time much addicted to magical Orig. Jurid, p. l66. . And this 

superstition. But yet it is very was injoined so early as in the 

probable, that Milton adopted Laws of the Longobards. ^'Nul- 
this notion from the Italian Epics, . " lus campio adversus alterum 

who are very full of inchanted ** pugnatmus audeat super se ha- 

arms, and sometimes represent *' here herbas, nee res ad male- 

their heroes invulnerable by this " ficia pertinentes^ &c." Com- 

art. So Ariosto's Orlando is de- pare Comus, 647* Milton*s Ha- 

scribed. Thyer. rapha of Gath is as much a 

Milton*s idea is immediately Gothic giant, ad any in Amadis 

and particularly taken from the de Gaul : and Harapha, like a 

ritual of the combat in chivalry. Gothic giant, engages in an un- 

When two champions entered just cause against a virtuous 

the lists, each took an oath, champion. T. Warton. 
that he had no charm, herb, 
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Of chaPd wild boars, or rui&ed porcupines. 

Samson. 

I know no spells, use no forbidden arts ; 
My trust is in the living God, who gave me H40 

At my nativity this strength diffusM 
No less through all my sinews, joints^ and bones, 
Than thine, while I preserve these locks unshorn. 
The pledge of my unviolated vow. 
For proof hereof, if Dagon be thy God, 114.5 

Go to his temple, invocate his aid 
With solemnest devotion, spread before him 
How highly it concerns his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve these magic spells. 
Which I to be the power of IsraePs God 1 1 50 

Avow, and challenge Dagon to the test, 
OiSering to combat thee his champion bold. 
With th^ utmost of his Godhead seconded : 
Then thou shalt see, or rather to thy sorrow 
Soon feel, whose God is strongest, thine or mine. 1155 

Harapha. 

Presume not on thy God, whatever he be, 
Thee be regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people, and delivered up 
Into thy enemies^ hand, permitted them 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetterM send thee 1160 
Into the common prison, there to grind 
Among the slaves and asses, thy comrkdes. 
As good for nothing else, no better service 

1138. — or ruffled porcupines.'] And each particular hair to stand on 

Wha can doubt that Milton here _ ., ^"^» 

had Shakespeare in mind ? Ham- ^^^^^ "^" *^^ *^*^"* ^^' 
let^ act i. sc. 8. 
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With those thy boisterous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword 1165 

Of noble warrior, so to stain his honour, 
But by the barber's razor best subdued. 

Samson. 

All these indignities^ for such they are 
From thine, these evils I deserve and more, 
Acknowledge them from God inflicted on me 1170 
Justly, yet despair not of bis final pardon 
Whose ear is ever open, and his eye 
Gracious to re-admit the suppliant ; 
In confidence whereof I once again 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight, 1175 

By combat to decide whose God is God, 
Thine or whom I with Israel's sons adore. 

Harapha. 

Fair honour that thou dost thy God, in trusting 
He will accept thee to defend his cause, 
A murderer, a revolter, and a robber. 1180 

Samson. 

Tongue-doughty giant, how dost thou prove me these? 

Harapha.* 

Is^ not thy nation subject to our lords ? 
Their magistrates confessed it, when they took thee 
As a league-breaker, and deliverM bound 
Into our hands : for hadst thou not committed ti85 
Notorious murder on those thirty men 

1162. — thy comrddes,] With And bid it pass. 
the accent upon the last syllable, U8l. Tongue-daughiy] Doughty, 
as in 1 Henry IV. act iv. sc. 2. that is, valiant. See Skinner. «(«- 

And his comrddet, that daft the '^«^/*^' ^schylus, Septem con- 
world aside tra Thebas, 61 7* Rtckardson. 
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At Ascalon, who never did thee harm, 
Then like a robber strippMst them of their robes ? 
The Philistines, when thou hadst broke the league. 
Went up with armed powers thee only seeking, 1190 
To others did no violence nor spoil. 

Samson. 
Among the daughters of the Philistines 
I chose a wife, which argued me no foe ; 
And in your city held my nuptial feast : 
But your ill-meaning pohtician lords, 119^ 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guests. 
Appointed to await me thirty spies, 
Who threatening cruel death constrainM the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secret, 
That solvM the riddle which I had proposM, 1200 

When I perceivM all set on enmity, 
As on iiiy enemies, wherever chanc'd, 
I us^d hostility, and took their spoil 
To pay my underminers in their coin. 
My nation was subjected to your lords. 1205 

It was the force of conquest ; force with force 
Is well ejected when- the conquerM can. 
But I a private person, whom my country 
As a league-breaker gave up bound, presumM 
Single rebellion, and did hostile acts. 1210 

I was no pri\'ate but a person rais'd 
With strength sufficient and command from heaven 
To free my country ; if their servile minds 
Me their deliverer sent would not receive, ^ 

But to their masters gave me up for nought, 1215 

Th^ unworthier they ; whence to this day they serve. 
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I was to do my part from heaven assigned, 
And had performed it, if my known offence 
Had not disabled me, not ail your force: 
These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant 1220 

Though by his blindness maimed for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. 
As a petty enterprize of stmll enforce. 

Harapha. 

With thee a man condemned, a slave inrolPd, 
Due by the law to capital punishment ? 1225 

To fight with thee no man of arms will deign. 

Samson. 

Cam^st thou for this, vain boaster, to survey me. 
To descant on my strength, and give thy verdict ? 
Come nearer, part not hence so slight informed ; 
But take good heed my hand survey not thee. 1230 

Harapha. 

O Baal-zebub ! can my ears unusM 
Hear these dishonours, and not render death ? 

Samson. 

No man withholds thee, nothing from thy hand 
Fear I incurable ; bring up thy van, 
My heels are fettered, but my fist is free. 1235 

Harapha. 

This insolence other kind of answer fits. 


1222. fVho now defies thee 
thrice"] This was the custom and 
the law of a Tins to give the chal- 
Ipnge and to sound the trumpet 
thrice. In allusion to the same 
practice Edgar appears to fight 
with the Bastard by the third 
sound of the trumpet, Lear^ act v. 
sc. 7. 


l^Si. Baal-zebub f] He is 
properly made to invoke Baal- 
zebub, as afterwards to swear by 
Asiaroth, that is, the deities of 
the Philistines and neighbouring 
nations^ of whom we have said 
something in the notes on the 
Paradise* Lost, and the learned 
reader may see more ia Selden. 
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Samson. 
Go baffled coward, lest I run upon thee, 
Though in these chains, bulk without spirit vast, 
And with one buffet lay thy structure low. 
Or swing thee in the air, then dash thee down 1940 
To th' hazard ofthy brains and shattered sides. 

Harapha. 
By Astaroth ere long thou shalt lament 
These braveries in irons loaden on thee. 

Chorus. 
His giantship is gone somewhat cre^t-felPn, 
Stalking with less unconscionable strides, 1^45 

And lower looks, but in a sultry chafe. 

Samson. 
I dread him not, nor all his giant-brood. 
Though feme divulge him fetber of five sons, 
All of gigantic size, Goliah chief. 

Chorus. 
He will directly to the lords, I fear, 1250 

And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other yet further to afflict thee. 

Samson. 
He must allege some cause, and offered fight 
Will not dare mention, lest a question rise 
Whether he durst accept th^ offer or not, 1255 

And that he durst not plain enough appear^. 


1248. Though fame divulge him very well known: and the other 

&c.] So it plainly should be as four are mentioned 9 Sam. xz^ 

Milton himself corrected it, and 15 — 2^. These four were bom to 

not divuhed as it is in all the edi- the giant or to Harapha tf» Gath, 

dons. Father of fwe sons &c. and fell hy the hand of David, 

The story of Goliath of Gath is and hy the hand of his servants. 
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Much more affliction than already felt 
They cannot well impose^ nor I sustain ; 
If they intend advantage of nay labours, 
The work of many hands, which earns my keeping lago 
With no small profit daily to my owners. 
But come what will, my deadliest foe will prove 
My speediest friend, by death to rid me hence, 
The worst that he can give, to me the best. 
Yet so it may fell out, because their end jg66 

Is hate, not help to me, it may with mine 
Draw their own ruin who attempt the deed. 

Chorus. 
Oh how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed! 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 1270 

Puts invincible might 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppressor. 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannic pow'r, but raging to pursue 1275 

The righteous, and all such as honour truth ; 
He all their ammunition 
And feats of war defeats 
With plain heroic magnitude of mind 
And celestial vigour arm^d, i^so 

Their armories and magazines contemns, 
Renders them useless, while 


1268. Ohhofo comely it is, &c.] of reflecting on the recent bless- 

1 am of opinion, that Milton^ in ings of the restoration. Com- 

this chorus, is writing a pane- pare his Sonnet to Cromwell, 

gyric on die memory, of Crom- T. Warton. 
well and his deliverance, instead 


/ 
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With winged expedition 

Swift as the lightning glance *he executes 

His errand on the wicked, who surprisM i285 

Lose their defence distracted and amazM. 

But patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of their fortitude. 
Making them each his own deliverer, 
And victor over all 1296 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. 
Either of these is in thy lot, 
Samson, with might indued 

Above the sons of men ; but sight bereaved 1 

May chance to number thee with those 1295 

Whom patience finally must crown. 

This idoPs day hath been to thee no day of rest. 
Labouring thy mind I 

More than the working day thy hands. 
And yet perhaps more trouble is behind, 1300 j 

For I descry this way 
Some other tending, in his hand 
A sceptre or quaint staflF he bears, 
Comes on amain, speed in his look. 
By his habit I discern him now 1505 

A public officer, and now at hand. 
His message will be short and voluble. 

Officer. 

Hebrews, the prisoner Samson here I seek. 


1285. His errand^ See the *^ quaint habits, breed astonish- 

note. Par. Lost, b. iii. 652. E. " ment." Compare note on Ar- 

1303. --quaint staff] Strange, cades, 47. T. fVarian. 
unusual, as in Comus^ 157. '* niy 
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Chorus. 
His manacles remark him, there he sits. 

Officer. 
Samson, to thee our lords thus bid me say ; ^ 131a 
This day to Dagon is a solemn feast. 
With sacrifices, triumph, pomp, and games ; 
Thy strength they know surpassing human rate. 
And now some pubUc proof thereof require 
To honour this great feast, and great assembly; 1315 
Rise therefore with all speed and come along. 
Where I will see thee heartenM and fresh clad 
To^ appear as fits before th' illustrious lords. 

Samson. 
Thou know^st I am an Hebrew, therefore tell them. 
Our law forbids at their religious rites 1320 

My presence ; for that cause I cannot come. 

Officer. 
This answer, be assurM, will not content them. 

1309. — remark Aim,] Dis- sc. 1. vol. ix. p. 29* Jonson's 

tinguish him^ point him out. Cynih. Rev. a. iv. s. 6. and Shake- 

Richardson. speare, K. Richard II, a. y. s. 2. 

1312. With sacrifices, triumph, Midnight Dream, a. i. s. 1, Third 

pomp, and games;"] Triumph was Part K. Henry VI. a. v. s. 7« 

used for shews, such as masks, and this is the precise meaning 

revels, &c. See Burton's Ana- of Falstaffe's humour to Bar- 

iomie qf Melancholie, Pref. p. 3. dolph^ " O, thou art a perpetual 

Bacon has an esa&y Of Masques triumph, &c,** First P.Henry IF, 

and Triumphs, Ess. xxxvii. See a. iii. s. 3. Pomp also had a 

also his Essay Of Buildings, Ess. technical sense in the ancient 

xlv. where he would have a room masques, introduced perhaps by 

" for a preparing place at times Jonson, for retinue, train, &c. 

" of triumphes.** And Bishop See note on P. L. viii. 60, T. 

Fyshers funeral sermon on Mar- Warion, 

garet Countess of Richmond, ed. 1313. — surpassing human rate,] 

Baker, 1708. p. 29. And in this In the first edition it was printed 

sense we are to interpret Drayton, race, but in the table of Errata 

vol. i. p. 331 » And Beaumont we are desired to read rate. 
and Fletcher's C^jftmaiion, act ii. 
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Samson. 

Have they not sword-players, and every sort 
Of gymnic artists, wrestlers, ricters, runners. 
Jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, mimics, 1325 
But they must pick me out with shackles tir^d, 
And over-labourM at their public mill> 
To make them sport with blind activity ? 
Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels 
On my refusal to distress me more, 1330 

Or make a game of my calamities ? 
Return the way thou cam'st, I will not come. 

Officer. 

Regard thyself, this will offend them highly. 

Samson. 

Myself? my conscience and internal peace. 
Can they think me so broken, so debased 1335 

With corporal servitude, that my mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd commands? 
Although their drudge, to be their fool or jester, 
And in my midst of sorrow and heart-grief 
To show them feats, and play before their God, 1340 
The worst of all indignities, yet on me 
JoinM with extreme contempt? I will not come. 

Officer. 

My message was imposM on me with speed, 
Brooks no delay : is this thy resolution ? 


1S25. -^mummers, mimics,'] It ^fnirs? The table of Errata to 
was printed mummers, mimirs; thefirst edition hath set us right. 
mummers are maskers according instructing us to read mimics, but 
to Junius, Skinner, and the other not one of the editions has fol- 
etymologists 5 but what are mt- lowed it* 
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.SAjkigoic. 
, So take it with what^peed thy .messi^e needs, is 45 

. Officer, . 
I am sorry what thi^ :stc>iM:Qe38 will produce. 

Perhaps thou.shalt have cause to sorrow' indeed. 

' Chorus. 

Consider, Samson; .matters now are strain'd 
Up to the height, whether to hdd or.bre^k: 
He's gone, and who knows how he may report 1350 
.Thy wcMrds by addipg fuel to the flame ? 
Expect another message more' imperious. 
More lordly thundering than thou well wilt bear. 

Samson. 

Shall I abuse this consecrate, gift • 
Of strength, again returning with my hair ^ - - 1355 
After my great tmnsgression^ so requite 
Favour renewed, and add a. greater sin 
By prostituting holy things to idols ; 
A Nazarite in place abominable 
Vaunting) my strength in honour to their Dagon ? is60 
Besides how vile, contemptible, ridiculous, 
What> act. more execrably unclean, pro&ne ? 


1347. Perhapt thou thalt have 
cause to torroto indeed.'] H^re 
the ctttas^phe is anticipated^ as 
before^ ver. 1266. 

—it may with mine 
Draw tbeir own ruin wiio attempt 
the deed. 

And such anticipations are usual 
with die best dramatic writers, 
who loiowing their own - plan 
open it by degrees, and drop 

VOL. III. 


such 'hints as cannot be perfectly 
comprehended, till they are fully 
explained by the event. The 
speaker himself can only be sup- 
posed to have some general 
meaning, and not a distinct con- 
ception of all the particulars, 
somewhat like the high priest in 
the Gosnel, who ]>rophe8ied[ with- 
out his knowing it 
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Yet with tbts Mtength thou serv'st the I%iUstiiies» 
Idolatrous, uncircumcisM^ tmciean. 

'■'''■ Sa-m«on*- ■ • 
Not in their idol-wombipi bat by bbour 1S6& 

Honest and ia^vsAil to deserve my food 
Of those who have me in their civil poWer. 

C Bonus. 
Where the heart joins not^ outward ac^ defile not. 

4 

Where outwanl£)ree conatraiQs^ the sentence holds. 
But who conslarains me to the temple^ of Dagon» i^TO 
Not diBggang I the PhUistian loids command. 
Commands are no constraints. If I obey them, 
I do it freely » vent'nog to displease: 
God for the fear of man, and man prefer^ 
Set Grod behind : . which in. his jealousy . . 1575 

Shall never, unrepented, find forgiveness. 
Yet that he niay dispense with me or thee 
Present in temples at idolatrous rites . 

For 0ome iidportant cause, thou needTst not doubt. 

. ; /. .<. Cjeiobus. - 

How thouwHtherecomeoffsurmomits my reach, laso 

Samson. 

Be of good courage, I begin to feel 
Some rousing motions in me which dispose 
To something extraordinary my thoughts, 
I with this messenger will go along, 

1377. Yet thai he may dispense of this sort firom £Usba> wbid» 

&C;] Milton here probably had he seemingly grants bim. See 

in view the story of ^ai^an the 2 Kings v. 18, 19* Thyer, 
Syrian's begging a dispensation 1384. / wUh (his messenger wUt 
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Ni>thing to do,. bfpgttre^tliaX/iiiay dishonour i$8B 

Our lavr, or staia Qty. vow pf Najsarite. 

If there be ought of pi^age;ia the mind^ ^ 

This day will be.copi^arlkahle ift oiy life , , , 

By some great act, pr of.my d^^s the lapt 

. ; Xn time thoa. bB9lt resolved, :t|ie man returns. 

Samson, this .second messs^ from our lords 
To thee I am bid say. . ,Art Uiou our slave. 
Our captive, atillie public miU.our dradgej 
And dar^st tboikfatiiOWii sei^diog and cOmntiand • . { 
Dispute tty coming f comp wittioutj d^lay ; , id&» 

Or we shall find such epgujies to a89ail . \ {> 

And hami)ep: tijiee, as thou^shalt q<WKe»Qf forpaj . 
Though thou wert fkmlier ftistenM than a rock* * 

I could be well content to try their art^ 
Which to no few of tben^ would prove peroicious. 1400 
Yet knowing their advantages too.many^.. 
Because they shall not trail me throjiigh .their streets . 
Like a wild beie^st, I ^m ccmtent td go* 
Masters^ commands come with a pow^if resistless 


go along,'] Widi what messen- 
ger? ]t was not expressly said 
before that the messenger was 
coming ; it was implied indeed 
in what the Chorus had said^ 

How thou* wilt here come off sur- 
inoanU my reach : 

an4,this might very well be un« 
derstood by a man, who could 
see the messenger coming as 
l^ell as the Chorus, but seems 


hardly a su£Scient intimatton to 
a blind man, unless we suppose 
him to know that the messenger 
was coming by the same impulse 
that he felt rousing him to some- 
thing extraordinary. 

1404. Masters" commands S^c."] 
This was a feint> but it had be- 
trayed itself had it not been co- 
vered by ver. 1408. 

Y^t this be auie ftc 

Warburton, 
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To such as owe them absolute subjection ; i405 

And for a life who will not change his purpose? 
(So mutable are all the ways of men) 
Yet this be sure, in nothing to comply 
Scandalous or forbidden in our law. 

OPFICEk. 

I praise thy resolution; doff these links: uio 

By this compliance thou wilt win the lords 
To favour, and perhaps to set thee free. 

Samson. 

Brethren farewel ; your company along 
I will not widh, lest it perhaps offend them 
To see me girt with friends ; and how the sight 1415 
Of me as of a common enemy. 
So dreaded once, may now exasperate them 
I know not: lords are lordliest in their wine; 
And the well-feasted priest then soonest fir'd 
With zeal, if ought religion seem concemM ; uso 

No less the people on their holy-days 
Impetuous, insolent, unquenchable: 
Happen what miay, of me expect to hear 
Nothing dishonourable, impure, unworthy 
Our God, bur law, my nation, or myself, 1425 

The last of me or no I cannot warrant. 


1410. I praise thy resolution :"] 
That is» of going, not what he 
said last. Richardson, 

1418. — lards are lordliest in 
their wine, 

And the well-feasted priest &c.] 
First he exjpreases his contempt 
of a Nobility and an opulent 
Clergy, that is, lords both tem- 


poral and spiritual^ whom he 
tacitly compares with the lords 
and priests of Dagon 3 and then, 
ver 1491. he insinuates that 
holidays also are of heathen in- 
stitution. He had spoken with 
more complacency of holidays 
in r Allegro, 97. T. Warton. 
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Chorus, 

Go, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve hisi glory best, and spread bis name 
Great among the heathen round ; I4d0 

Send thee the angel of thy birth, to stand 
Fast by thy side, who from thy father's field. 
Rode up in flames after his message tol(l 
Of thy conception, and be now a shield 
Of fire ; that Spirit that first rushM on thee i4S5 

In the camp of Dan 
Be efiScacious in thee now at need. 
For never was fixnn heav'n iihpaited 
Measure of strength so gvasat to mortal seed^ 
As in thy wondrous acti<ms hath been seen. i440 

But wherefore comes old Mahoah in such haste 
With youthful steps ? much livelier than ere while 
He seems ; supposing here to find his son. 
Or of him bringing to us some glad news? 

Manoah. 

Peace with you, brethren? my inducement hither 1445 
Was not at present here to find my son. 
By order of the lords new parted hence 
To come and play before them at their feast. 
I heard all as I came, the city rings,' 
And numbers thither flocki, I had no will, 1450 

Lest I should see him forcM to things unseemly. 
But that which movM my coining now, was chiefly 
Tp give ye part with me what hope I have 
With good success to work his liberty. 

X 3 
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CsiORUs; 

That hope would much rejoice U9 to partake . 1455 
With thee ; say, reverend Sire, we thirst to hear. 

Ma NOAH. 

I have attempted one by one the lords 
Either at home, or tbrou^ the high street passing, 
With supplication prone and ftther^s tears, . . • 
T^ accept of ransom for my son their prisoner. i460 
Some much averse I found and wondrous harsh, 'I'lO 
Contemptuous, proud, set on revenge and spite ; 
That part most reverenced Dagon and his priests :- 
Others more moderate seeming, but theifr aim 
Private reward, for which both Grodrand State 1465 
They easily 'would set to ^sile: a diiiU : » '' 

More generous fer and civil, who confess''^ ■ ' i- ■- 
They had enough reveng'd, havihg redott^d '. \ 
Their foe to misery beneath their ^rs^ vii: - ' • 
The rest was magnanimity to reitnit, >' > \4^ 
If some convenient ransom were proposed.: ■ u'^ l - ( } 
What noise or shout wM tbath it tore the sky« 

■ ' ' .!'';»•■ Chorixs; •• ' »' 1. ' ■ " . 

Doubtless the people shbutlng to bebdld ^ 
Their once great dread, captive, and blind befoie tbem. 
Or at some proof of ftttength' before th^ shown. 1475 

•• MAiroAsr. ■ ••> •" 

His ransom, if my whole iiihegritaace t > ; - 

1463. Thai part most rever- He might also perhaps in this 

encd Degtm and . hu vriestt /} description- >of Manoah*8 aj^Ii- 

Milton, I doubt not^in tnis place cation for Sai^son's deliverance 

indulges that inveterate spleen, glance at his own case after'tm 

which he always had a^ainiat (Restoration. sThyer, . .\\'\ 
public and established religion. 
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May compass it^ shall wittingly be paid . 
And numbed downt much rither I ihall choose 

» 

To live die poorer m my tribe, than richest, ^ 

And he in that callmiitous prison left* 1480 

No, I am fix'd not to part hence without hitn. 

For his redemptioQ all my: patrimony, 

If need be, I am ready to forc^ 

And quit : not Di^nttng him I shall want nothing. 

Fathers are wont to lay up for the^ sons, U85 

Thou for thy son art bent to lay out all : 
Sons 'wont to nurse their pMrests^ in old age. 
Thou in old age car'st how to nurse tiiy $on« , 

Made older than thy age diraugh eye-sight lost. 

' • ' - Ma-noah. .« 

It shall be my delight to tend his ey^a^ 14190 

And view him sitting in the house, ennobled 
With all those high exploits by him achiev^dy . . 
And on his shoulders waving down those loeks^ 
That of a nation aiin^d the strcaagth c^mtaiaM: 
And I persuade me Grod had not permitted 1495 


1490. it shaU be m^ delight of the doating fondhess of an old 
&c«] The chameter . q£ a fond father. Nor is the poet less to 
parent is extremely 'weU sup- be admired for his making Ma- 
ported in the person of Manoah noah under the influence of this 
quite through the .whole per«> pleasing imagination gosti)! fur- 
nxrmance; btft there is in my ther^ and flatter himself even 
opinion - sofeaething . particulariy with the hopes of God*s restore 
natural amd moving in this speech, ing, his eyes a^ain. Hope as 
The circumstance of ihe old naturally arises lii the mind in 
mim's feeding and soothing his such a situa^on, as doubts and 
fmcy with the dioughtsof tend- fear$ do when it is overclouded 
ing his son and contemplating .with gloominess and melancholy. 
him ennobled with bo many fa- Thi^er. 
nous eJt|doits is vastly expressive 
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His sti^Dgth again to groiwup wilh his ^ hair 
GarrisonM round about him Kke a oanlp 
Of ^thful soldieryi were not his piirpo^e 
To use him further yet in some great' service. 
Not to sit idle with so great a gift 1500 

Useless, and thenCe ridiculous abdut him. 
And since his strength with eye-sight was not.lost, 
God will restore him eye-sight to his strength.. 

Chorus. 
Thy hopes are not iU founded nor seem, vala 
Of his delivery, and thy joy thereon 1505 

ConceivM, agreeable to a fitther'S' Jove, 
In both which we, as next, participate. 

MAKdAH. 

I know your friendly minds and — O what noise ! 
Mercy of heaven, what hideous noise was that I 

1504. Thy hopa are not ill catastrophe of tliistrage^.'Thb 

foanded nor nem vain abrupt start of Manqah upon 

Of his deHveryi"] heanng the hideous noise^ and 

This is very proper and beeom* thef descrijpticm oC it by the Clio- 

ing the gravity of the Chorum* rus ia their answer^ in terms so 

as much as to intimate that his full of drekd and terror, natu- 

other hopes were fond and ex- rally fill the mind with a presag- 

•travagant. And the art of the ing horror proper for the occa- 

poet cannot be sufficiently ad- sion. This is still kept up by 

mired in raising the hopes and their suspense and reasoning 

expectations of , his persons to the about it^ and at last ndsed to a 

highest pitch just before the proper pitch by the frighted and 

dreadful catastrophe. How great distracted manner of the Mes- 

and how sudden is the change senger's coming fn, and his lia» 

from good to bad! The one sitation and backwardness in tell- 

renders the other more striking ing what had happened* What 

and affecting. gived it the greater streogth and 

1508. i— aii</— -0 what noise I beauty is the sudden transidon 

&C.3 It must be very pleasing to from that soothing and flattering 

the reader to observe with what prospeet widiwhichManodiwas 

art and judgment Milton pre- entertaining his thoughts t» « 

pares him for the relation of the scene sd totally opposite. Thym^ 
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Horribly loud,, unlite the fonner: shout. 1510 

.Chorus* 

Nois6 call you it or universal gro^n, 
As if the whole inhabitation perished ! 
Blood, death, and deathiul deeds are in that noise, 
Ruin, destruction, at the .utmost point. 

Manoah. 

Of ruia indeed nietfaought I heard the noise : 1515 
Qh it continues, they h^ve slain, my son. 

Chorus. 

Thy son is rather slaying diem, that outcry 
From slaughter of one foe could not ascend. 

Manoah. 

Some dismal accident it needs must be ^ 
What shall we do, stay here or run and see.? 1320 

Chorus. ' 

Best keep together here, lest running thitheir. 
We un^war^s run into danger's mouth. 
This evil on the Philistines is falPn ; 
From whom could else a general cry be heard I 
The suflferers then will scarce molest us here, 1525 
Frcmi other hands we need not much to fear. 
.What if his eye-sight (for to Israel's God 
Nothing is hard) by miracle restored. 
He now be dealing dole among bis foes, 

1512. — mAa6i^a<Joff ] OiiMtf/Mni. Joiison's three plays, p. SI. 

RicharcUon* derives the wovd doh from the 

1514» -*<i< the utmoH painL'] Greek #9r« rw^ukup, dktribuere. 

Al ultimo segno. Richardson. By tbe way we may observe^ 

1529. — be dealing dole] Dis- that |^e Chonis here entertains 

tributing his gifts and portions the same pleasing hope of Sam- 

among his enemies, from a Saxon .son's eue-tight being by mir€u^ 

Wprd,says Skinner, but Mr. Up- vfistored, which he had beilbre 

ton in his remarks upon Ben. tacitly reproved in Manoah, and 
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And over heaps of staugfaftorU wiilk bis.ifayi i59q 

Mjlnoah. 
That were a joy^presumptaous to be tfapikgkt* 

. Chorus. 
Yet God hath wrought things as inoredible 
For his people of old ; what hinders now ? 

Manoah. 
He can I know, bat doubt to think be will ; 
Yet hope would fain subset ibe, and teippts.briief. iqab 
.A little stay will bring some notice hither. 

Choeus* 1 
Of good or bad so great, of bad tke^soon^ ; 
For evil news rides posty while good news baits. 
And to our wish I see one .hither speeding^' i> >.<'^ ' 
An Hebrew, as. I guess, and of our tribes . . 1540 

MXSSBNGBR. 

O whither shall I run, or^wiiich ni^yfly i 

Manoali who had before enoou- be: and fed i» the next but one, 

raged the same hope in himself^ in that. , and . all the editions; 

now desponds and reckons it dioughi it seems to belong rather 

pretumptttpus in another. Sodk to ManMh;< ISie^lifie bflMeeh 

changes of our thoughts are na- them« whicb is wanting (as I just 

taral and common, especially in now bbseiVed)' in the te9ct of the 

any change of our aitpialym ami, t&nk ediljon, iuitbie iBlT«itSr «nd 

circumstances. Fear and hope in all the editions since is given 

usually succeed eadi otlier like to iSxe Chorttd, but ihe 'poet cer- 

ague and fever. And ifwus not tainly, iii^fn|t^d both toem afid 

a slight observation of mankind, Manoah a share in it 

that could have enaUed-M3tom - ^^ ' > 

tohaveunderstoodand described Chob. A «i*l«^y wiu bring 

Ae human passions so esacdy. of g^or"u?8o g.^t Max. Of 

1536. A htiie stay will brvug bod the sooner; 

9em0 notice hither^ The text <^ FM* evU news ridet post, while good 

the first edition wants di^: nine ne#s Mts, • 

lines praeeding this, and the line ^' uher^"* din "^ '^^^ "^ """^ 

that fbllows it : bilt they are sup- An Hebrew,^ I°gue8s, and of our 

phed m the Errata. This line m tribe. ' 

that edition irin the part of the . ^ - VaUon. 

Phorils^ as I diii^ it ought to ' 
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The sight of this so horrid spectacle, 
Which erst iny eyes beheld and yet behold ? . . 
For dire imagination still pursues me. ..; j 

But providence or instinct of nature seems, 1545 

Or reason though disturbM, and scarce, consulted. 
To' have guided me aright, I. know not how, 
To thee first reverend Manoah, and to these . 
My countrymen, whom here I knew remaining. 
As at some distance from the placet of horror, 1550 

So in the sad event too much concerned. 

Manoah. 

The accident was loud, and here- b^re thee 
With rueful cry, yet what it was we hear not ; 
No preface needs, thou seest we long to^know. 

Messenger. 

It would burst forth, but I recbver breath 1555 

And sense distract, to know well nrhat I utter. 

Manoah. 

Tell tid the sum, the circumstance defer. 

Messenger-. 

Gaza yet stands, but all her sons ^re fhlPn, 
All in a moment overwhelm^ and falFn. 


• , > 


1552. —and here before thee'} 1556. And seme distract,'] The 

Here again the old errdt wAs vrtitA is used likewise b$ an adi- 

carefully preseryed, tbrqugh aU jectife i&< . ShaJ^espeare. Julius 

the editions. In the first edition Caesar^ act iv. sc. 4. 

it was printed and MaM'hefof^^ ' . . • W^.u •!.• ' i. ^\^ ^r*^ 

4h4u» K«7 »« li.^A ^^wy>,,^J( U —With this she feU dittratt, 

thee ;hnt we have corrected it^ Aad (htr attendancs abeeht) s^tf. 

as MilUm himself corrected it in iow*d fire. 

the table of Errata. 

. 1B5^ No prvfaee needs,} No Twelflh-Night, act v, sc. 5.. 

pirefiu» is wantii^. Needs is a j^^^j. ^7, poor ^enttemanl ht'i 

v«rb neuter hese as in Paradise muoh ^iract. 
Loet X. SO. where see the note. 
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MAKOA.H. 

Sad, but thou know^st to Israelites not saddest 1560 
The desolatioD of a hostile city* 

ME5S£K6£B. 

Feed on that first, there may in grief be surfeit. 

Manoah. 

Relate by whom. 

Messenger. 

By Samson 4 

Manoah. 

That still lessens 

The sorrow, and converts it nigh to joy. 

Messenger. 

• •■•■• ■ . 

Ah Manoah, I refrain, too suddenly is6^ 

To utter what will come at last too soon ; 
Lest evil tidings with too rude irruption 
Hitting thy aged ear should pierce too deep. 

Manoah. 

Suspense in news is torture, speak them out. 

Messenger. 

Take then the worst in brief, Samson is dead. 1670 

Manoah. 

The worst indeed, O all my hope^s defeated 
To free him hence! but death who sets all free 
Hath paid his ransom now and full discharge. 
What windy joy this day had I conceived 
Hopeful of his delivery, which now proves 1575 

Abortive as the first-bom bloom of spring 

1576. Abortive as thejirst-bom justness and propriety. QUe can- 

bloom of sprimg &c.] As Mr. not possibly imagine < a more 

Thyer says, this similitude is to exact and perfect image of tJie 

be admired for its remarkable dawning hope which Manoah 
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Nipt with the lagging rear of winter's ftost ! 
Yet ere I give the reins to grief, say first, 
How died he; death to life is crown or shame. 
All by him fell thou say^st, by whom fell he, 1580 

What glorious hand' gave Samson his death^s wouftd? 

Messengbii. 
Unwounded of his enemies he fell. 

Ma NOAH. 

Wearied with slaughter dien or how?^ explain. 

Messengee. 
By his own hands. ^ 

Ma NOAH. 

Sdif-violence ? what cause 
Brought him so soon at variance widi himself ^ 1535 
Among his foes? 

Messenger. 
Inevitable cause 

had conceived from the favouN And when he thinks, good easy man, 

able answer be had met with fixii surely 

from some of the PhiUstian lords, ^^ f^?^ ^ * ^V^^g, nips hU 

and of its being so suddenly ex- And then'he falls, as I do--^ 

tineuished by this return of ill ,, . v i_ *# wr • ^ 

fortune, than that of the early "P^^ ^^ ^^' Wartoton re- 

bloom; which the warmth of 1 "^.^ *** f T^'lf^^ ^ 

few fine days frequently pushes Sl??*"^"* to the rooto of friiiU 

forward in Ae spHng, anS then tw^>>e shouH imagine the poet 

it is cut off by an unexpected V"^ «*oo< that is, die tender 

return of winterly weather As '^' on which are the young 

Mr. Warburton observes, this *^^* *»4 ^^f^^^- The com^ 

bei^utiful passage seems to be Pfnson. as weUas egression of 

taken from^Skespeare, Henry nws^njM^toom this readme. 

VIIL act iii. sc. 6. Shakespearehasthesamethought 


in Love's Labour Lost 


This is the state of man { to-day be 

puts forth Byron is lik^ an envious sneaping 

The tender leaves of hopes, to moiv frost 

row blossoms. That bites the first-born infants of 

Atid bears his blushing honoun thick the spring. ' 

The thSd day comes a frost, a killing See Warburton 8 Shakespeare, 

ftost ; 'vol. V. p. 413, 
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At once both to . ddttroy .and befdeBtroyM ; 
The edifice, where «U were met to aee him. 
Upon their heads and on his own ht p^ilPd^ 

O lastly oyeivstrbhg^ against thys^! ' 1590 

A dreadful way thou took^st to thy revenge. 
More than enough 'we know; hut whUetbif^ yet 
Are in confusion, give rUs if thou canst, 
Eye-witnesf of wbaA first or last was done^ 
Relation more particular and distinct. 1595 

Messenger, 

Occasions drew n^e early to this city. 
And as the gales Tenter^d with sun-rise. 
The morning "trankpets festival prockdmM 
Through each high street : little I had dispatehM^ 
When all abroad was rumour'di that this day 1600 

Samson should be brought forth, to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games ; 
I sorrowM:at his captive state, but minded 

1596." Occanons drew me early God who had given him such a 

te.] Ab 1 observed before^ that measure of strength, and was 

Milton had with great art excited summing iip all his force and 

the reader*s attention to this resolution, has a very fine effect 

mnd 'event, so here he is no upon the imagination. Milton 

less careful . to gitetify it by the is no less happy in the sublimity 

rdatien. It is droumstandal, as of his description of this grand 

the importance of it required, exploit, than judicious in the 

but not so as to be tedious or too choice of the circumstances pre-* 

long to delay our expectation, ceding it The poetry rises as 

It would be found difficult, I the subject becomes more ia- 

believe, to retrench one article teresting, and one may without 

without making it defective, or rant or extravagance say, that 

to add one which should not ap- jthe poet seems to (sxert no less 

pear redundant. The picture of force of genius in describing 

Samson in particular with head than Samson does strength of 

incUned and eyes fxed^ as if he body in executing. Thyer. 
was addressing himself to that 
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1605 


1610 


Not to be i^ne&tat that apectaele. 

The building was a spacious theatre . 

Half-roaDd.on.twQ main piUw. vaulted high, 

With jseats whereaU the locds alkid each degree 

Of sort, .might sit ia order lo behold ; 

The otfaet side was open, iwhere the. throng 

On banks and scaffiilds under sky might stand ; 

I among these aloof obscurely stood. 

The feast and noon grew high, and sacrifice 

Had fiUM their hearts with mirth) high cheer, and wine. 

When to their sports they tivnM. Immediately '. 

Was Samson as avpublic servant, brought, 

In their state livery dad ; before him pipes 

And timbrels, on eaob'^ide went armed gUards, 

Both hprse.and foot, bdbre him and behind 


1615 


k '• 
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1604. '-'flttsjeniatibdtspecifipfa} 
The language . would be more 
coitect^ if it was 'abtenifivm duit 
spectacle.- 

1605. The building fv'as a spa- 
cious thtatr€ 

Half -round on two fnain pillars 
vaulted high, &c.] 
Milton has £nely aocoqpted. for 
this dreadful catastrophe^ and 
has with great judgment obTiated ' 
the common objection. It is 
commonly asked> how so great 
a building, containing so many 
thousands of people, could rest 
upon two pillars so near placed 
.together: and .to this it is an- 
swered, that instances are not 
wanting of far more large and 
capacious buildings than this, 
that have been supported onl^ 
by one pillar. Particularly, Pli- 
ny in tihe fifteenth chapter of the 
thirty-sixth book of his naturiil 


_ _y^, i^eajtiimjl two theatres 
biuilt Sy one C. Curio, who lived 
In Julius C«iBar*s ' time ; ^edch 6f 
which^was supported .pnlj by 
oiie pillar, or pin, or hinge, 
thaaga very many tiiottsands of 
people did sit in it together. See 
PooVs Annotations. Mr. Thyer 
further adds, that Dr. Shaw in 
his travels observing upon the 
etfstern method of building sa3r8, 
that the place where thev exhibit 
their diversions at this aay is an 
advanced cloister/ made In the 
fashion of a large penthouse, 
supported onlv by one or two 
contiguous pillars in die front, 
or else at tne centre, and that 
upon a supposition therefore that 
in the house of Dagon, there was 

cloistered structure of »thi» 


a 


kind, the pulling dbwn th^ front 
or ceititre pillars only which sup* 
ported it, would be 
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Archers, and slingers, cataphrso^ts md'spearg. 

At sight of him the people with 'a shout 16^ 

Rifted the air, clamouring their God with tpmise, 

Who' had made their dfeadful enemy tfa^r thrall. 

He patient but undaunted wheire they led him. 

Came to the place, and what was set before him. 

Which without help of eye m%ht be assay'd^ 16^5 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he Btill performed 

All with incredible, stupendous force, 

None daring to appear antag<Hii'st. 

At length for intermission sake they led him 

Between the pillars ; he his^guide requested > |630 

(For so from such as neater stood we heard) 

As over-tir'd to let him lean' a while 

With both ^ his arms on those two massy pillais; 

That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspicious led him ; whi^h when Samson i635 

Felt in his arms, with head a while inclined. 

And eyes fest fix*d he stood, as one who prayM, 

Or some great* matter in his mind revolvM : 

At last with head erect thus cried aloud. 

Hitherto, lords, what your colnmands imposM 1^40 

I have performed, as reason was, obeying. 

Not without wonder or delight beheJd : 

Now of my own accord such othar trial 

I mean to show you of my strength, yet greater; 

As with amaze shall strike all who behold. 1645 

• * 

This uttered, straining all his nerves he bow'd, 


the like catastrophe that hap- l6ld* ---^ataphraeis] Men or 
pened to the. {4iilistme8. See horses 'completldy artned, from 
SIuiw-s travels, p. '983. *»#r«^«9v# annis munio. 
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As with the force of winds, and waters pent, 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars^ 
With horrible convulsion to and fro, 
He tuggM, he shook, till down they came and drew igso. 
The whole roof after them, with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of alt who sat beneath. 
Lords, ladies, captains, -counsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this but each Philistian city round i655 

Met from all parts to solemnize jthis feast. 
Samson with these immix^d, inevitably 
PullM down the same destruction on himself ; 
The, vulgar only scapM who stood without. 

Chorus. 
O dearly-bought revenge, yet glorious ! 1660* 

Living or dying thou hast fulfiUM 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To, Israel, and now li:^est victorious 
Among thy slain self-killM 

Not willingly, but tangled in the fold lees 

Of dire necessity,. whose law in death conjoined 
Thee with thy slaughfePd foes in number toore 
Than all thy life had slain before. 


1649. With horrible (;onvuliion] ral passages which we have cor« 

In several editions it is printed rected by the help of the first 

confusion, but Mr. Thyer, Mr. edition^ without taking notice of 

Sjrmpson^ and every body saw them. 

that it should he. convulsion, and 1667* In number more ' 

so it is in. Milton's own edition. Than all thy life had slain be^': 
And in the next line it should fore.} ; 

not be He tugged, he took, as it Judges xvi. 30. .So the dead ilfhich 

is absurdly in some editions^ but he slew at his death, were more 

B^ ^^^* he shook, as in. the than ihey which he slew .in his' 

first ecution : -and there are seve*. life. 

VOL. III. Y 
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While dieir iieaits were jocuhd and siiUiiney 
Drunk with idolatry, dnmk with Wiiie» . 1670 

And fiit regorged of bulls and goats, 
Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who dwells 
In Silo his bright sanctuary : 

Among them he a spi^rit of frenzy sent, 1675 

Who hurt their minds, 
And urg^d th^ra on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer; 
They only set on sport and play 
Unweetingly importuned 16SO 

Their own destruction to come speedy upon them. 
So fond are mortal men 
FalPn into wrath divine. 
As their own ruin on themselves t' invite^ 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, i(Sss 

And with blindness internal struck. 

Semichokus. 

But he though blind of sight, 
Despised and thought extinguish^ quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated. 

His fiery virtue rousM 1690 

From under ashes into suddeli flame, 
And as an evening dragon came, 

l&f4^ In SUo] Where the ta- l692.Anda$ane9eimgdrafm 

bernade .and ark were at that came &e.] Mr. Cakan says mt 

time. MDton certainly dictated 

1689. So fond aremorialmen, ^^^ ^^ ^ ,„ ^^^^5 ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
&c] Agreeable to the cofminon 

maxim^ Quos Detis vnlt perdere Samsmn did noi set upon tfaeni 

dementat prius. Thyer. like si evening dragon; kui 
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Assailant on ^e perched roosts, 

And nests in order rangM 

Of tame villatic fowl; but as an eagle 1695 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads* 

So virtue giv'n for lost, 

.Depressed, and overthrown, as seemed, 

Like that self-begotten bird 

In the Arabian woods imbost, 1700 

That no second knows nor third, 

And lay ere while a holocaust, 

From out her ashy womb now teem'd. 

Revives, reflourishes, then vigorous most 

When most unactive deemed, 1705 

And though her body die, her fame survives 

darted ruin cm their heads like ftca«aZi/etf,Flin.lib.xxiii.8ect,17* 

the thunder-bearing eagle. Mr. Richardson, 
Sjrmpson to the same purpose 1695. — but as an eagle &c.] 

proposes to read In the Ajax of Sophocles it is 

And noi as evening dragon came ^^ that his enemies, if they^w 

— ^«< as an eagle &c. him appear, would be terrified 

%# ri>u J * ^j •-. 4.1. lit® birds at the appearance of 

Mr. Thyer understands it other- ^^ ^^j^^^^ ^^ eagle, ver. 167. 

wise, and explains it without any , , % c 

alteration of the text; to whiA ^^^ *^* y*« ^« ^'. , 

rather I indine. It is common The Greek verses, I thuik, are 

enough among the ancient poets faulty, and as I remember, are 

to meet with several similies corrected not amiss by Dawes in 

brought in to illustrate one ac- Ws Miscell. Critic. Jorttn. 
tion, when one cannot be found 1700. — iwifios/.] Concealed, 

that will hold in every circum- covered. Spenser, Faery Queen* 

stance. Milton does th^ same b. i. cant. iii. st 24. 
here, introducing this of the A knight her met in mighty arms 
dragon merely in allusion to the imbost, 

order in which the Philistians Richardson. 


were pl^ed in the amphitheatre, 1702. — a hohcdugt] An eii« 
and the subsequent one of the tire burnt-offering. Else gene- 
eagle to express Ae rapidity of rally only part of the beast was 
Aat vengeance which Samson burnt Richardson, 
took of Ins enemies. 1706. ^herfame survives 
1695. — f?iWa<tc fowl j] Filla'^ A secular bird ages oflipes.'} 
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A secular bird ages of lives. 

Manoah. 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now ; 
Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 1710 

A life heroic, on his enemies 
Fully revengM, hath left them years of mourning, 
And lamentation to the sons of Caphtor 


The construction and meaning 
of the whole period I conceive 
to be this. Virtue given for lost, 
like the phoenix consumed and 
now teemed from out her ashy 
womb, revives, reflourishes, and 
though her body die which was 
the case of Samson, yet her fame 
survives a phoenix many ages: 
for the comma after survives in 
all the editions should be omit- 
ted, as Mr. Calton has observed 
as well as myself. The phoenix, 
says he, lived a thousand years 
according to some, [see Bochart*s 
Hierozoicon, pars secunda, p. 
81 7.] and hence it is called here 
a secular bird. Ergo quoniam 
sex diebus cuncta Dei opera per- 
fecta sunt; per secula sex, id est 
atmorum sex mUlia, manere hoc 
statu mundum necesse est Lac- 
tantius, Div. Inst. lib. vii. c. 14. 
The fame of virtue (the Semi- 
chorus saith) survives, outlives 
this secular bird many ages. The 
comma» which is in all the edi- 
tions after survives, breaks the 
construction. 

1706. Had this been the in- 
tended construction, he should 
rather have said *' the secular 
*' bird." But survives may be 
perhaps more naturally con- 
trasted with dies; "^ her body 


*^ dies* but " her fame survives,*' 
i. e. continues to live, '^ ages of 
" Uves.** And " a secular bira 
may refer to the person implied 
in file possessive pronoun " Aer,* 
a construction common in Mil- 
ton. If this be so, virtue will 
have been confused in the course 
of the passage with the bird to 
which it is compared, a. thing 
not unparalleled in our author. 
E. 

This solemn introduction of 
the phoenix is a gross outrage of 
poetical propriety. It is faulty, 
not only as it is incongruous to 
the personage to whom it is 
ascribed, but as it is so evidently 
contrary to reason and nature, 
that it ought never to be men- 
tioned but as a fable in a serious 
poem. Johnson. 

17iS. — io the sons of Caphtor"] 
Cnphior it should be, and not 
Chaptor, as in several editions: 
and the sons of Caphtor are Phi- 
li^ines, originally of the island 
Caphtor or Crete. The people 
were called Caphtorim, Chere- 
thim, Ceretim, and afterwards 
Cretians. A colony of theni 
settled in Palestine, and there 
went by the name of Philistim« 
Meadotvcourt, ■ > 
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Through all Philtstian bounds; to Israel 

Honour hath left, and freedom, but let them ,1715 

Fiqd courage to lay hold on this occasion ; 

To^ himself and father^s house eternal fame; 

And which is best and happiest* yet, all this 

With God not parted from him, as was feared, 

But favouring and assisting to the end. 17^0 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame, nothing but well and fair. 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 

Let us go find the body where it lies 17<25 

Soaked in his enemies' bloody and from the stream 

With layers pure and cleansing herbs wash off 

The clotted gore. I with what speed the while 

(Gaza is not in phght to say us nay) 

Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 1730 

To fetch him hence^ and solemnly attend 

With silent obsequy and funeral train 

Home to his father's house: there will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with shade 

Of laurel ever green, and branching palm, , 1735 

With all his trophies hung, and acts inrolPd 

In copious legend, or sweet lyric song. 

Thither shall all the valiant youth resort, 

And from his memory inflame their breasts 


- 1730. Will send for all my kin^ house of his father, came down 

'dred, all • my friends, &c.] This anSt' took km, and brought him 

is Ibutided upon^what the Scrip- up, and buried him between Zordh 

-tore skithy Judges xvi. 8 1 . which 'and Eshtaol in the burying -place 

the p<Rft has finely^ improved, of Manqahh%sfath&, 
ThaH his brethren, and aU. the 
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To matchless valour, and adveDtures high : If4y0 

The virgins also shall on feastful days 
Visit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in, nuptial choice, 
From whence captivity and loss of eyes. 

Chorus. 
All is best, though we oft doubt, 1745 

What th' unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever be9t found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns, 1750 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent ; 

His servants he with new acquist 1755 

Of true experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismissed. 
And calm of mind all passion spent* 

1745. All is besi, though we same as acquisition^ a word that 

qft doubt. Sec] There is a great may be found in Skinner, but I 

resemblance betwixt this speech do not remember to. have met 

of MQton's Chorus, and that of with it elsewhere, 

die Chorus in .£lschylus*s Sup- 1757* With peace and consolo' 

plices, beginning at ver. 90. tion hath dismissed, 

^ , . . jind calm of mind all passion 

^Ac. to vir. 109. _. «P«»*0 . ^ 

Thver. -iiiis moral lesson m the conclu- 
sion is very fine, and excellently 

1755. Hisjservanhhewiihnew suited to the beginning. For 

acquist] It is his servant in most Milton had chos^ £ar the motto 

^f the editions, but the first to this piece a passage out of 

edition has it rightly his servants, Aristotle, which laay^ew what 

meaning the. Chorus and other was his design in writing this 

persons present. Acquist, the tragedy, and.tlie sense of which 
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he hath expressed in the pre&ce^ 
that '' tragedy is of power by 
'^ raising pity and fear^ or terror^ 
*' to purge the mind of those 
" and such like passions, &c.*' 
and he exemplifies it here in 
Manoah and the Chorus, after 
their various agitations of pas- 
sion, acquiescing in the divine 
dispensations, and thereby incul- 
cating a most instructive lesson 
to the reader. As this work 
was not intended for the stage^ 
it is not divided into acts ; but 
if any critic should be disposed 
so to divide it, he may easily do 
it bv beginning the second act 
at the entrance of Manoah, the 
third at the entrance of Dalila, 
the fourth at the entrance of Ha- 
rapha, and the fifth at the en- 
trance of the public Officer : but 
the stage is never empty or with- 
out persons, according to the 
model of the best written trage- 
dies among the ancients. I have 
said in the Life of Milton, that 
" Bishop Atterbuiy had an in- 


€( 


tention of getting Mr. Pope 
to divide the Samson Agonistes 
'^into acts and scenes, and of 
" having it acted by the King's 
" Scholars at Westminster." And 
see what he says to that purpose 
in one of his letters to Mr. Pope. 
'^ I hope you will not utterly 
'' forget what passed in the coacn 
about Samson Agonistes. I 
shall not press you as to time, 
but some time or other, I wif h 
you would review, and polish 
that piece. If upon a new 
perusal of it (which I desire 
you to make) you think as I 
do, that it is written in the 
very spirit of the ancients ; it 
^* deserves your care, and is ca- 
'' pable of being improved, with 
" little trouble, into a perfect 
*' model and standard of tragic 
'^ poetry— always allowing for 
'^ its being a storv taken out of 
" the Bible, whicn is an objec- 
'^ tion that at this time of day 
" I know is not to be got over." 
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FROM MILTOI^'S MANUSCRIPT. 


Thb Pbbsons. The Persons. 

Michael 

Moses 

Heav^ply Love Divine Jfustice, Mercy, Wisdom, 

Chorus of Angels Heavenly Love 

Lucifer 

Hesperus the Eveninp^ Star 

JJr}-th the Serpent EJ^"'''"'^' 

Conscience 

Adam 

Death 

Eve 

Labour 

Conscience 

Sickness 

Labour 


Discontent 

-Mutes ' Sickness 

. 

Ignorance 

Discontent 


with others 

Ignorance 

■ iU UVSO 

Faith 

Fear 


Hc^e 

Death 


Charity 

Faith 

f V ' ' . 

Hope 


Charity 

r 

• 

Other Tratgedies. 

r 

ADAM IN BANISHMENT. 


THE FLOOD. 


ABRAM IN EGYPT. 

* 


PARADISE LOST. 

Thb Persoks. 

Moses 9r^«A«y/^fiy recounting Enoch and Eliah ; besides the 

how he assumed his true body; purity of the place> that certain 

that it corrupts not, because of pure winds> dews^ and clouds 

his [abode] with God in the preserve it from corruption; 

mount; declares the like of whence exhorts- to the sight of 
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God; tells tiiey cannot see Ackm 
in the state of innocence by rea- 
son of their sin. 

Justice 1 debating what 

Mercy f should become of 

Wisdom 3 Man if he ftll. 

Chorus of Angels sing a hymn 
of the creation. 

Act II. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star. • 

Chorus sing the marriage song^ 
and describe Paradise. 

Act in. 

Lucifer contriving Adam aroin. 
Chorus fears for Adani^ and re- 
lates Lucifer's rebellion snd faU. 
ActIV, 

^^- [fallen. 

Conscience cites them to God's 
examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tcils the 
good Adam hath lost. 
ActV. 
Adam and Eve driven- oat of 
Paradise : 

Presented by an Angel with 
Labour, Grief> Ha-^ 
tred. Envy, War, Fa- 
mine, Pestilence, Sick- 
ness^Discontent, Igno- 
rance, Fear, Death en- 
tered into the world, 
to whom he gives their names: 
likewise Winter, Heat, Tempest, 

W"^ 1 comfort him and in- 

Chorus briefly concludes. 


Hamor. 

Nuncius. 

Sichem. 

Chorus. 

Counsellors. 



Mutes, 


The Deluge. Sodom. 
Dinah. Vide Euseb. Praeparat. 
Evang. I. ix* c. 22. 
Thb Pebsons. 
Dinah. Jacob. 

DcboraV^®^^^^'^ Simeon. 
J nuiise.. Levi. 


Thamar Cuophomsa, where 
Judah is found tO'have been the 
author of that crime, which he 
condemned in Thamar. Thamar 
excused in what she attempted. 

The Golden Calf, or the Mas- 
sacre in Horeb. 

The Quails, Numb. xi. 

The Murmurers, Numb. xiv. 

Corah, Dadian, &c. Numb, 
xvi. xvii. 

Moabitides, Nttmb. xxv. 

Achan, Josh. viL andviii^ 

Joshua in Gibeon, Josh. x. 

Gideon Idoloclastes, Judg. vi. 
vu. 

Gideon pursuing, Judg. viii. 

Abimelech the Usurper, Jtidg. 
ix. 

Samson pursophorus, or Hy- 
bristes, or Samson marrjring or 
in Ramath Lechi, Judg. xv. 

Dagonalia, Judg. xvi, 

Comazontes, or the Benjamih- 
ites, or the Rioters, Judg^ xix. 
XX. xxi* 

Theristria, a pastoral out of 
Ruth. 

Eliadse, Hophni and Phioehas, 
Sam. i. ii. iii. iv. beginning with 
the first overthrow of Israel bv 
the Philistines, interlaced wim 
Samuel's vision concerning £li*s 
£miily. 

Jonathan rescued, 1 Sam. xiv. 

Doeg slandering, 1 Sam. xxii. 
#The Sheepshearers in Carmel, 
a, pastoral, 1 Sam. xxv. 

Saulin Gilboa, I Sam. xxviii. 


David revolted, 1 Sam. xxvii. 
toxxxL 

David adulterous^ 2 Sam. xi. 
xii. 

Tamar,, SSam.rXiii^. 
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Achitopbel^ S Sam. xv^ nvh 
xvii. xviii, 

Adoniah, 1 Kmgs ii. 

Solomon Gynscocratumenusy 
or Idolomargus^ autThysiazose. 
1 Kings xi. 

Behoboam^ 1 Kin^ xii. where 
is disputed of a politic religion. 

AbSas TherBaeuSy 1 Kin^^sxiv. 
The queen after much diqpute, 
88 the last refuge sent to the 
prophet Ahias of Shilo^ receives 
the message. The Epitaais ii| 
that she hearing the child shal} 
die as she comes hom^ refuses 
to return, thinking thereby to. 
ehide the oracle. The fons^r 
partt is sp^nt in bringiii^ the 
aick; prinoe forth «s it wfsre de* 
sirous. to shift his cb^ber and 
couch 4M dying men use, his 
father telling .h^n what sacrifice 
he ha4 ^^^ ^o' bis health to 
Bethe). and Dan ; hisfearlessness 
of death, ai;id putting his father 
ijfi mind to set [send] to Ahiah. 
The Chorus of the elders of 
Israel, bemoaning his virtues be- 
reft them, and at. another time 
wondering why Jeroboam being 
bad himself sliould jo grieve for 
his son that was good, 8;c. 

Imbibes, or tbs Siowers, 1 
KingStxviiL xix. 

Naboth 9vic9fu9fvft99H, 1 Kings 
xxU 

Ahab, 1 Kings xxii. beginning 
at the synod of false prophets; 
ending with relatipn of Ahab's 
di|ath; his body brotight; Z^e« 
cbiah, slain by Ahab's friends ^r 
his sie^ttcing. (See Lavater^ . 2 
Chron. xviii.) 

Elias in the mpunt, 2. Ki^gs i. 
O^iCitiKft or better^ Elias Vqle^ 
mister- 

£3isaeus Hudrochoos, 2 Kings 
ill. Hudrophantes, Aqyator* 

Elisaeus Adorodoc^tas. 


Eli88euaM0nute4».si?e in Oo* 
thaimi^ £ Kings vi. 

Samaria Liberata, 2 Kings vii. 

Achabsei CunoboiMmeni, 2 
Kings ix. The scene Jeareel: 
beginning ftom the watchinan's 
discovexy of Jehu till. he go out: 
in the mean while, meissf^e of 
things passing brought to Jeze- 
bel, &G. Li^tly the seventy. hea4s 
of Ahab's sons brought in, and 
message- brought of Ahaziah's 
brethren sl^-in on the way, c x. 

Jehu Belicola, 2 Kings x« 

Athaliah^ 2 Kiiwaxi. 

Amaziah Doryabtus, 2 Kings 
xiv. 2 Chron. xxv. 

Hezechias w?u»0ti$ofiifHi 2 
Kings xviii. xix. Hezechia.be- 
sieged* The wicked hypocrisy 
of Shebna, spoken of in c xi. ot 
thereabout, of Isaiah, and the 
eommendati<m of El^kim will 
afford mipt^uMq A4y»v, together 
withal, fi^^ion, that sought help 
from IB^ 

Josiah A<«^omenos, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 

Zedechiah yf«TMi{[«ir, 9 Ki^gSy 
but the story is Lu*ger in Jere- 
miah. 

Sol3rm«y Halosis;. which may 
bc^in from a message thought 
to the city, of the judgment upon 
Zedechiah and his children in 
Ribl^, and so, seconded widi die 
burning and destruction of,ci^ 
and temple by Nebuzaradan; 
lamented by. Jeremiah. 

Asa or ^thiopes, 2 Chron.,xiv» 
with the deposing his mother^ 
and bumipg her idol. 

The threp Children» Dan. iii. 

BRITISH TRAGEDIES. 

1, The cloister king Constans 
set up by VorjLiger. 

2. Verier poisoned by Boe- 
na. 
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S. Vortiger immured. 
The thi:ee following were added 
afterwards in the margin. 

Venutias husband -to Cartio- 
mandua. 

Vortiger marrying Roena. See 
Speed. Reproved by Vordin, 
Archbishop of London. Speed. 

The massacre of the Britons 
by Hengist in their cups at Salis- 
bury plun. Malmsbury. 

4. Sigher of the l^ist-Saxops 
revolted from the fiiith, and re- 
claimed by Jaruroang. 

5. Ethelbert of the East- An- 
gles slain by Ofia the Mercian. 
See Holinsh. 1. vi. c. 5. Speed 
in the Life of Ofia and Ethel- 
bert 

. 6. Sebert slain bj^ Penda after 
be had left his kmgdom. See 
Holinshed^ p. 116. 
. 7* Wulfer slaving his two sons 
for being Christians. 

8. Osbert of Northumberland 
slain for ravishing the wife of 
Bembocard, and the Danes 
brought in. See Stow. Holinsh. 
1. vi. c. 13. and especially Speedy 

. vui. c. 2. 

. 9. Edmund. last king of the 
East- Angles martyred by Hin- 
guar the Dane. See Speed, 1. viiL 
c. 2. 

10. Sigebert, ^ant of the 
West-Saxons^ slain by a Swine- 
herd. 

11. Edmund, brother of Athel- 
stfm slain by a thief at his own 
table. Malmesb. 

< 12, Edwin, son to Edward the 
vounger> for lust deprived of his 
Kingdom, or rather by faction of 
Monks, whom he hated ; toge- 
Uier with the impostor Dunstan. 
13. Edward son of Edgar mur- 
dered by, his step-mother. To 
which may be inserted the tra- 
gedy stirred up betwixt the 


Monks and Priests about mar* 
riage. 

14. Etheldred, son^ of Edgar, 
a slothful king, the ruin of his 
land by the Danes. 

15. Ceaulin, kins of West- 
Saxons, for tyranny deposed, and 
banished, and dying. 

16. The slaughter of the Monks 
of Bangor by Edelfnde stirred 
up, as IS said, by Ethelbert, and 
he by Austin the Monk, because 
the Britons would not receive 
the rites of the Roman Church. 
See Bede« Greffrey Monmouth, 
and Holinshed, p. 104. which 
must begin with the Convocation 
of British Clergy by Austin to 
determine superfluous points, 
which by them was refused. 

17* Edwin by vision promised 
the kingdom of Northumberland 
on promise of his conversion, 
and therein established by Ro- 
doald king of East- Angles. 

18. Oswin king of Deira slain 
by Oswie his friend king of Ber- 
nitia, through instigation of flat- 
terers. See Holinshed, p. 115. - 

19* Sigibert of the East- Angles 
keeping company with a person 
excommunicated, slain by the 
same man in his house, according 
as the Bishop Cedda had fore- 
told. 

20. Egfrideking of the North- 
umbers slain in battle against 
the Picts, having before wasted 
Ireland, and made war for no 
reason on men that ever loved 
the Engliflli: forewarned also by 
Cuthbert not to fight with the 
Picts. 

21. kinewulf, king of West- 
Saxons, slain -by Kineard in the 
house of one of his concubines. 

2^. Gunthildis, the Danish 
lady,*with'her husband Palingus, 
and her- son, slain by appoint- 
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4nentof the traitor Edrick in 
king Etiielred's days. HoUnshed; 
1. vii. c. 5. together with the 
massacre of the Danes at Oxford. 
Speed. 

• 23, Brightrick of West-Saxons 
poisoned by his wife EthelburjB^e, 
Offa*s daughter, who dies mise-^ 
rably also in beggary after adul- 
tery in a nUnneiy. Speed in 
Bithrick. • 

24. Alfred in disguise of a 
minstrel discovers tiie Danes* 
niegligence^ sets on with a mighty 
slau^ter ^ about the saitoe time 
the Devonshire men rout Uubba^ 
and slay him. 

A Heroical poem may be 
founded somewhere in Alfred's 
reign* especially at his issuing 
out of Edelingsey on the Danes^ 
whose actions are well like those 
of Ulysses. 

25. Althestan exposing his bro- 
ther Edwin to the sea; and re- 
penting. 

26. Edffar slaying Ethel wold 
for false juay in wooing, wherein 
may be set out his pride> lust^ 
which be thought to close by 
favouring Monks and building 
Monasteries : also the disposition 
of woman in Elfrida toward her 
husband. 

27. Swane besieging London, 
and Ethelred repulsra by the 
Londoner^. 

28. Harold slain in battle by 
William the Norman. The first 
scene may begin with the ghost 
of Alfred, the second son of 
Ethelred, skin in cruel manner 
by Godwin, Harold's father, his 
mother and brother dissuading 
him. 

29. Edmund Ironside defeat- 
ing the Danes at Brentford, with 
his combat with Canute. 


SO. Edmund Ironside mur- 
dered by Edrick the tnutor, and 
revenged by Canute. 

31. Gunuda, daughter to king 
Canute and Emma, wife to 
Henry the third Emperor, ac- * 
cttsed of inchastity, is defended 
by her English page in combat 
against a giant-lilte advelrsar^; 
who by him at two blows is slain, 
(^. Speed in the Life of Canute. 

32. Hardiknute dying in his 
cups, an example to tiot. 

33. Edward Confessor's di- 
vorcing and imprisoning his noble ' 
wife Editha, Godwin's daughter ; 
wherein is shewed his over-af- 
fection to strangers, the cause 
of God win's insurrection, where- ' 
in Godwin's forbearance df battle 
|»^ised, and the English mode- ' 
ration on both sides magnified. 
His slackness to redress Uie cor- 
rupt clergy, and superstitious 
pretence of chastity. 

Abram from Morea, or Isaac 

REDEEMED* 

The ceconomv may be thus: 
The fifth or sixth day after Abra- 
ham's departure, Eleazer, A- 
bram's steward, first alune, and 
then with the Chorus,' discourse' 
of Abraham's strange voyage; 
their mistress' Sorrow and per- 
plexity accoropianiedwith fright- 
ful dreams; and tell llie manner 
of his rising bv night, taking his 
servants and his son with him. 
Next may come forth Sahih her- 
self,* after the Chorus, or Ismael, 
or Agar ; next some shepherd or 
company of merchants passing 
through the mount in the time 
that Abram was in the mid-work, 
relate to Sarah what they saw. 
Hence lamentation, fears, won- 
ders: the matter in the .mean. 
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wbSit ^vitlged. Aner, or Esch- 
tcol, ovMwane, Abnun's oonfede* 
rates, come totiie house of Abram 
to be more certain, or to boing 
newsj in tbe mean while dia- 
coarsin^ as the world would of 
such am action divers ways, be^ 
wailing the fiite of so noble a 
man £illen from his reputation, 
either through divine justice, or 
superstition, or oovetmg to do 
some notable act through zeal. 
At length a servant sent from 
Abram relates the truth; and 
kat he himself comes widi a 
great train of Melchieedeck, 
whose shepherds being secret 
eye-witnesses of all passages had 
related to their master, and he 
conducted his fnend Abraham 
home with joy. 

Baptistbs. 
The Scene, the Court. 
Beginning from the morning of 
Herod's birth-day. 
Herod by some counsellor 
persuaded ^on his birth-day to 
refelese John Baptist, purposes 
it, causes him to be sent ibr to 
the court from prison. The 
Queen hears of it, takes occasion 
to pass whore he is, on purpose* 
tfiat under pretence of reconciling 
to him, or seekii^ to draw a 
kind retraction from him of his 
censure on the marriage; to 
which end she sends a courtier 
before to sound whether he 
might be persuaded to mitigate 
bis sentence, which not finding, 
she herself craftily assays, ami 
on his constancy founds an accu* 
sation to Herod of a contuma* 
citmsairont onsuch a day befbre 


many^ peers, jprepares the Idag 
to some passioD, and at last by 
her daughter's dancing effects it. 
There may prologize tbe Spirit 
of Philip, Herod*8 brother. Ft 
may also be thought, that Herod, 
had well bedewed himself with 
wine, wlnoh made Inm grant 
the easier to his wife's daughter. 
Some of his disoiples also, as to 
congratulate his liberty, may be 
brought in, with whom after 
certain command of his death 
many compassioning words of 
htt disciplea, bewailing his youth 
cut off in his glorious course, he 
telling them his work is donoj 
and wfishing them to follow 
Christ his master, 

Sodom. 
The title, Copid*s funeral pile. 

Sodom burning. 
The Scene before Lot's gate. 
The Chorus consists of Lot's 
shepherds, coming to the city 
about some affairs, await in the 
evening their master's return 
fh>m his evening walk toward 
the city gates. He brings with 
him two young men or youths 
of noble form. Afler likcdy dis- 
courses prepares for their enter- 
tainment. By then supper is 
ended, the gallantry of me town 
pass by in procession with music 
and song to the temple of Venus 
Urania or Peor, and understand- 
ing of two noble strangers ar- 
rived, they send two of their 
choicest youth with the priest to. 
hivite them to th^r city solem- 
nitied, it being an honour that 
their city had decreed to all fair 
personages, as being sacred to 


* Or else the Queen'may plot qnder pretetice of beggtxig fpr his tilierty, (q seek 
t» draw bhd itto a snare b^ his freedom of speech. 
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tbeir Goddess. The aagdsiwbg^^ 
asked by the priest whence th^ 
are, say they are of Salem ; the 
priest inveighs against the striet 
reign of Me]chize<leck. Lot, 
that knows their drift, answers 
thwartly at kst, of which notice 
given to the whole assembly, 
they hasten thither, tax him of 
presumption, singularity, breach 
of city customs; in fine, after 
violence, the Chorus oi shep- 
herds prepare resistance in their 
master's defence, c^ling the rest 
of the serviture; but being 
forced to give back, the angels 
open the door, rescue Lot, dis- 
cover themselves, warn hira to 
gather his friends and sons-in- 
law out of the city.. He goes 
and returns, as having met with 
some incredulous. Some other 
friend or son-in-law out of the 
way, when Lot came to his house, 
Overtakes him to know his busi- 
ness. Here is disputed of incre- 
dulity of divine judgments, and 
such like matter : at last is de- 
scribed the parting from the city ; 
the Chorus depart with their 
master; the angels do the deed 
with all dreadful execution i the 
king and nobles of the city may 
come forth, and serve to set out 
the terror ; a Chorus of angels 
concluding, and the angels relat- 
ing the event of Lot's journey 
and of his wife. The first Cho- 
rus beginning, may relate the 
course of the city each evening 
every one with mistress or Gany- 
niede,gitt«rningalongthe streets, 
or aolacinfl en the banks of Jor- 
daiit or down the stream. At 
the priest's inviting the angels 
ta Uie solemn!^, tihe ai^els pity* 
ing their beauty may dispute of 
love^ and hew it diffim from lust;. 


seAing to wia them. In thu 
W scene, to the king and m»o 
bles, when the fierce thunders 
b^n ak^ the angd ^iMpeare all 
giast wiith flames, whidi ne saith 
live the flames of tme love, and 
tells the king, who falls down 
with terror, bis just suffering, as 
also Athane^s, i. e. Gener> Lot's 
son-in-law, for despising the cmi- 
tinuai admonitions of Lot: then 
calling to the thunders, light- 
nings, and fires, he bids them 
hear the call and command of 
God to come and destroy a god- 
less nation : he briogs them down 
with some short warning toether 
nations to take heed« 

• Christ bom. 

Herod roassacreing, 6t Rachel 
weeping. Matt ii. 
Christ bound. 
Christ crucified. 
Christ risen. 
Lazarus. John xi. 

Adam unpabadised. 
The angel Gabriel either de-* 
scending or entering, shewing, 
since this globe was created, bis 
freonency as much on earth, as 
in neaven: describes Paradise. 
Next the Chorus shewing the 
reason of his coming, to keep 
his watch in Paradise after Lu- 
cifec*s rebellioii, by command 
from God^ and withal expressing 
his desire to see and know more 
omceming this excellent new 
creature, Man. The angel Ga- 
briel» as by his name signifying 
a prince ^ power, tracing Para- 
due with a more free office, passes 
by the station of the Chorus,, and 
desired by them relates what he 
knew of Man, as the crettion of 
£ve» with tbei^ love and mar- 
riage. A/Ebet this Luciler ap- 
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pears after his overthrow^ be* 
moans Himself, seeks revenge on 
Man. The Chorus prepare re- 
sistance at lus first approach. At 
kat, after discourse of enmity oh 
either side, he departs $ whereat 
the Chorus sings of the battle, 
and victory in heaven against 
him and his accomplices ; as be- 
fore, after the .first act, was sung 
a h3rmh of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer relat- 
ing aiid insulting in what he had 
done to the destruction of Man. 
Man next, and Eve having by 
this time been seduced by the 
serpent, appears confusedly co- 
vered witn leaves. Conscience 
in a shape accuses him. Justice 
cites him to the place, whither 
Jehovah called for him. In the 
mean while the Chorus enter- 
tains the stage, and is Informed 
by some angel the manner of his 
fall. Here the Chorus bewails 
Adam*s fall. Adam then and 
Eve return, accuse one another, 
but especially Adam lays the 
blame to his wife, is stubborn in 
his offence. Justice appears; 
reasons with him, convinces him. 
Hie Chorus admonisheth Adam, 
and bids him beware Lucifer's 
example of impenitence. The 
angel is sent to banish them out 
of Paradise ; but before causes 
to pass before his eyes in shapes 
a Mask of all the evils of this life 
and world. He is humbled, re- 
lents, despairs; at last appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promises 
the Messiah ; then calls in Faith, 
Hope, and Chari^; instructs 
him i he repents, gives Grod the 
glory, submits to his penalty. 
The Chorvis briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former 
draught. • 


SCOTCH STORIES, Of raiher^ 
British qf the North parts. 

Athirco slain by Natholochus, 
whose daughter he had ravished,^ 
and this Natholochus usurping, 
thereon the kingdom, seeks to. 
slay the kindred of Athirco, who 
scape him, and conspire against, 
him. He sends to a witch to 
know the event The witch tells 
the messenger, that he is the 
man shall slay Natholochus : he 
detests it, but in his journey 
home changes his mind, and 
I^erforms it Scotch Chron. Eng- 
lish, p. 68, 69. 

Duffe and Donwald, a strange 
story of witchcraft, and murder 
discovered and revenged. Scotch 
Story, 149, 8tc. 

Haie, the Ploughman, who 
with his two sons that were at 
plough running to the battle that 
was between the Scots and Danes 
in the next field, stayed the flight 
of his countrymen, renewed the 
battle, and caused the victory, 
Sfc. Scotch Story, p. 155. 

Kenneth, who having privily 
poisoned Malcolm Duffe, that 
nis own son might succeed, is 
slain by Fenella. Scotch Hist 
p. 157, 158, 4*0. 

Macbeth, beginning at the ar- 
rival of Malcomi at Mackduffe. 
The matter of Duncan may be 
expressed by the appearing <^ 
his ghost. 

MOABITIDES OR PhINBAS. 

The Epitasis whereof may lie 
in the contention, first between 
the father of Zimri and Eleazer, 
whether he [ought] to have slain' 
his son without law: next, the' 
ambassadors of the Moabitesr ex-^ 
postulating about Cosbi^ a stran-^ 
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get aad a noble woman Blain by Cbbistus Patibns. 
Phineas. It may be argued The scene in the garden be- 
about reformation and punish- ginning firom the coming thither 
ment illegal, and, as it were« till Judas betrays, and the offi- 
by tumult: after all arguments cers lead him away. The rest 
driven home, then the word of by message and Chorus. His 
the Lord may be broi^ht acquit- agoi^ may receive noble ex« 
ting and approving Phineas. pressions. 
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To the first edition of the author^ s poemsj printed in 
1645, was prefixed the following advertisement of 

THE STATIONER TO THE READER. 

It is not any private respect of gain^ gentle Reader, for the 
slightest pamphlet is now-a-days more vendible than the works 
of learnedest men; but it is the love I have to our own lan- 
guage, that hath made me diligent to collect and set forth such 
pieces both in prose and verse, as may renew the wonted 
honour and esteem of our English tongue: and it is the worth 
of these both English and Latin poems, not the flourish of any 
prefixed encomiums that can invite thee to buy them, though 
these are not without the highest commendations and applause 
of the learnedest Academics, both domestic and foreign; and 
amongst ihose of our own country, the unparalleled attestation 
of that renowned Provost of Eton, Sir Henry Wotton. I 
know not thy palate how it relishes such dainties, nor how 
harmonious thy soul is; perhaps more trivial airs may please 
thee better. But howsoever thy opinion is spent upon these, 
that encouragement I have already received from the most 
ingenious men in their clear and courteous entertainment of 
Mr. Waller's late choice pieces, hath once more made me 
adventure into the world, presenting it with these ever-green, 
and not to be blasted laurels. The Author's more peculiar 
excellency in these studies was too well known to conceal his 
papers, or to keep me from attempting to solicit them from 
him. Let the event guide itself which way it will, I shall de- 
serve of the age, by bringing into the light as true a birth, as 
the Muses have brought forth since our famous Spenser 
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wrote ; whose poems in these English ones are as rarely imi- 
tated as sweetly excelled. Reader, if thou art eagle-eyed to 
censure their worth, I am not fearful to expose them to thy 
exactest perusal. 

Thine to command. 


HUMPH. MOSELEY. 


POEMS 


ON 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 


N- 




I. 

Anno ceiatis 17* On the death of a fair infant ^ ^yi^g 

of a cough. 

I. 
O FAIREST flower no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadst out-lasted 
Bleak Winter's force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For he being amorous oti that lovely dye 5 

That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But killed, alas, and then bewail'd his fatal bliss. 

This eleffv waa not inserted in shews plainly that the child was 

the first edition of the author's not a nephew, but a niece, and 

poems printed in l645, but was Consequently a daughter of his 

added in the second edition sister Philips^ and probaUy her 

printed in 1673. It was com- first child. > 

posed hi the year ISSS, that 5. For he being amorcue «» 

being tibe serenteenth year of that lovdif dye ice.'] In Romee 

Miltcm's age. In some editions and Juliet, Afflicti(»i and D«ath 

the title runs thus^ On the death torn paramours. 7. Warton. 

of a fair infant, a nephew of his, 6. — thought to ki$s, 

dying of a cough : but the sequel Bui kiU% aku, &c.] 
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II. 

For since grim Aquilo his charioteer 

By boisterous rape th' Athenian damsel got, 

He thought it touchM his deity full near, lo 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th* infiimous blot 

Of long-uncoupled bed, and childless eld. 
Which 'mopgst the wanton (rods a foul reproach was held. 

III. 
So mounting up in icy-pearled car, 15 

Through middle empire of the freezing air 
He wandered long, till thee he spied from far ; 


Copied probably from this verse 
in Shakespeare's Venus and Ado- 
nis^ 

He thought to kiss him, and hath ■ 
kiird him so. 

8. For since grim Aquiio &c.] 
Boreas or Aquilo earned off by 
force Orithyia daughter of £rec- 
theus king of Athens, Ovid, 
Met vi. fab. 9. as she crossed 
over the river Ilissus, (as Apollo- 
dorus says, lib. 3.) that is, she 
was drowned in a high wind 
crossing that river. Richardson, 
12. —th' infdmaus btoi 
Of long' uncoupled bed, aneT 
chUdless eld, &c,] 
The author probably pronounced 
infamous with the middle syllable 
long as it is in Latin. Eld is 
old age, a word used in innume* 
zable places of Spenser and our 
old writers. And in saying that 
long -uncoupled bed and childless 
eld. was field a reproach among 
the wanton Gods, the poet seems 
to allude particularly to the case 


of Pluto, as reported by Clau- 
dian. De Rapt. Pros. L 32. 

Dux Erebt quondam tiimidas exanit 

in ins 
Pnclia moturus superis, quod solua 

€geret 
Connubii, sterilesque diu consumeret 

annos, 
Impatiens nesdre torum, nnllasque 

mariti 
Illecebras, nee dulce patiis cognos* 

cere nomen. 

15. So mounting %tp in icy^ 
pearled car"] We should rather 
read ice-ypearled. And so in 
the Mask, v. 8go. rush-yfringed. 
Otherwise we have two epithets 
instead of one, with a weaker 
sense. Milton himself affords an 
instance in the Ode on The Na^ 
tivity, V. 155. 

Yet first to those yckain^d in sleep. 

Of the prefixture of y, in a con- 
catenated epithet there is an ex* 
ample in the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, V. 4. 

Under a ttar^ypointiMg pyramid. 

T. Wdrton. 
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There ended was his quest, there ceasM his care. 
Down he descended firotn his stioW-soft chair. 

But all unWares with his cold-kind' embrace so 

UnhousM thy virgin soul from her fair biding place. 

IV. 
Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilome did slay his dearly-loved mate. 
Young Hyacinth born on Eurotas' strand, 25 

Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land ; 

But then transformed him to a purple floWer ; 
Alack that so to change thee Winter had no power. 

• V. • 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead. 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth's dark womb, so 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low delved tomb ; 
Could Heaven for pity thee so strictly doom ? 

Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine. 35 

VL 
Resolve me then, oh Soul most surely blest, 
(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear,) 


2S. For so Apollo, &c.] Apollo 
slew Hyacinthus by accident 
playing at quoits, and afterwairds 
elu^g^ him into a flower of the 
same name. See Ovid^ Met. x. 
fiob. 6. 

29* Y^ei can I not persuade me 
thou art dead,'\ So in Lycidas, 
V. 165. 

Weep no more, woful shepherds^ 

weep no more ' 
For Lycidasyour sorrow is not dead. 


And in Spenser's AstropheU st. 
48. 

Ah no ! it is not dead, ne c^n it die. 
But lives for aye in blissful' Paradise, 
&e« 

The fine periphrasis for grave 
in v. 31. IS from Shakespeare^ 
Mids. N, Dr, a. iii. s. ult. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

T. fVarton, 
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« 

Tell me bright Spirit where'er thou hoverest, 
Whether above that high first-moving sphere, 
Or in th' Eiysian fields, (if such there were,) 4o 

Ob say me true, if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight. 

VII. 
Wert thou some star which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shakM Olympus by mischanpe didst fall; 
Which careful Jove in nature's true behoof 45 

Took up, and in fit plape did reinstall ? 
Or did Qf late earth's sons besiege the wall 

Of sheeny heav'n, and thou some goddess fled 
Amongst us here below to bide thy nectar'd head ? 

VIII. 
Or wert thou that just Maid who once before 50 


3S. Tell me bright Spirit 
where'er ihou hoveregt, 

Whether dbove, &c.] . ^ 
These hypothetical questions are 
like those ih Lyddas, ** Whether 
''))eyond the stormy Hebrides, 
" &€." y. 156. originally from 
Virgil, Georg. i. 32. 

Anne novum tardit sidus te measibus 

T. Warton. 

39' — that high fint'tnoving 
sphere^ The primum mobile, 
that first moved as h^ calls it. 
Paradise Lost, iii. 483. where 
see the note. 

40. "^^siich there were*'] He 
should have said are, if the 
xb3rme had permitted. Hurd. 

* 44. Of ihak*d Olympus] For 
shaken. In Cymbelines a. ii« s. 2. 

• A sly, and constant knave, not to be 

ihaiCtt. 

T. Warton. 


44. — didst fall;'] This is some- 
what inaccurate m all the edi* 
tions. Grammar and syntax re- 
quire did fall. 

47. Or ad of late earth's tons 
&c.] For when the giants in- 
vaded heaven, the deities fled 
and concealed themselves in va* 
rious shapes. See Ovid, Met. v. 
SI9, &c. 

48. Of sheeny heansen^'] So in 
Spenser, 

And beautifie the tbeenie firmament. 

Sheen occurs in Hamlet, a. iii. 
8. 2. 

And thirty dozen mooos with bor- 
^wed «Aom, Ac. 

T. Warton, 

49. — nectar'd head?] As in 
Lycidas, ver. 175. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he 
laves. 

50. -^that jusl Maid] Astrea 
or the Goddess of justice, who 
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Forsook rtie hated earth, O tell me soothe 

And cam'st again to visit us once more? 

Or wert. thou that sweet smiling Youth? 

Or that crownM matron sage white-robed Truth? 

Or any other of that fieav^nly brood 55 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world some good ? 

Or wert thou of the gold^-winged host. 

Who having clad thyself in human weed. 

To earth from thy jwrefixed s^t dicbt post, 

And after short abode fly back with speed, 6o 

offended with the crimes of men 
forsook the earth. Ovid, Met. i. 
150. 

Ultima coele8ti)im terras AstreA re- 
liquit. 

53. — that sweet smiling Youth f^ 
At first I imagined that the au^ 
thor meant Hebe, in Latin Ju* 
venta, or Youth. And Mr. Jortin 
communicated the following note. 
" A word of two syllables is 
^ wanting to fill up the measure 
" of the verse. It is easy to 
" find such a word, but impos- 
*' sible to determine what word 
" Milton would have insarted. 
*' He uses Youth in the feminine 
^' gender, as the Latins some- 
•* times use juvenis, and by this 
^^fair youth he probably means 
" the Goddess Hebe, who was 
" also odled Juventas or Ju- 
" venta:" But others have pro- 
posed to fill up the verse thus> 

Or wert thou Mercy that sweet smil- 
ing youth ? 
For Mercy is often joined with 
Justice and Truth, as in the 
Hymn on the Nativity, st. 15. 

Yea Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to m«n, 


Orb'd in a rainbow ; and like glories 
wearing 
Mercy will sit between 8ie. ' 

And Mercijf is not unfitly repve^ 
sented as a sweet smiling youth, 
this age being the most suscep« 
tiUe of the tender passions^ 

53. The late Mr. John Hoskin* 
of Ch. C9i. Oxford^ who published 
an elegant edition of Bion and 
Moschus, was the author both of 
this ingenibus conjecture and of 
the reasons for it in the preceding 
note. 7'. Warton, 

57. Or wert thou of the golden* 
winged hostJi Mr. Bow& citeiil 
Spenser's Hpnne of Heavenlie 
Beautie, 

——Bright Cherubins 
Which all with garden wing9 are 
overdight. 

And Spenser's Heavenly Love 
has golden mngs. Tasso tha9 
descnbes Gabrid's wings, Gvsft 
Lib. i. 14. 

AU biancha vesd ch* han d* or le 
«ime.. 

See II Penseroso> v. 52. T. War* 
ton. 
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As if to show what creatures- heav'n doth breed, • 

Thereby to Set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto heaven aspire? 

X. 
But oh why didst thou not stay here below 
To bless us with thy heav'ii-lov'd innocence, . 65 

To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe. 
To turn swift-ruling black perdition hence. 
Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence. 

To stand 'twixt us and our deserved smart ? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 70 

Then thou the mother of so sweet a child 

Her false imaginM loss cease to lament. 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild ; 

Think what a present thou to God hast sent, 

And render him with patience what he lent; 75 

This if thou do, he will an offspring give. 
That till the world's last end shall make thy name to live* 


68. Or drive away the slaughter- from a boy of seventeen, this 

ing pestilence,^ It should be Ode is an extraordinary effort of 

poted^ that at this time there was fancy^ expression^ and versifica- 

a great plague in London, which tion. Even in the conceits, which 

gives a peculiar propriety to this are many, we perceive strong 

whole stanza. and peculiar marks of genius. 

68. The application to present I think Milton has here given 

drcumstances, the supposition a very remarkable specimen of 

that the heaven-loved innocence of his ability to succeed in the Spen- 

this child, by remaining upon serian stanza. He moves with 

earth, t might have averted the great ease and address amidst 

pestilence now raging in the the embarrassment of a frequent 

kingdom, is happily and beauti- return of rhyme. T. Warlon. 
fully conceived. On the whole. 
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Anno cetatis 19. At ^a Vacation Exercise , in the 
College^ part Latin^ p^irt ■ English. The Latin 
speeches endedy the English thus f)egan. 

XX AIL native language, that by sinews weak 

Didst move my first endeavouring tongue to speaks 

And mad^st imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronounc'd, slide through my infant-'Iips, 

Driving dumb silence from the portal door, . 5 

Where he had mutely sat two years before : 

Here I salute thee, and thy pardon ask. 

That now I use thee in my latter task : 

Small loss it is that thence can come unto thee, 

I know my tongue but little grace can do thee : 10 

Thou need'st not be ambitious to be first, . 

Believe me I have thither packM the worst: 

And, if it happen as I did forecast. 

The daintiest dishes shall be served up last. 

I pray thfee then deny me not thy aid 15 

For this same small neglect that I have made : 

But haste thee strait to do me once a pleasure. 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure. 


These verses were made itt Not those new-fangled icy s^- and 

1697, that beirig the nineteenth trimming slight 

year ^of the author's ase ; and Which takes our late fantastics 

they were not in the edition of with delight.'] 

1645, but were first added in Perhaps he here alludes to Lilly's 

the ^edition of 1679* Euphues, a book full of affected 

13. —forecast,'] See- Sams, phraseology^ which pretended to 

Agon. V. 254>. T. Warton. reform or refine the English lan-i 

18. And from thy wardrobe guagCi and whose effects^ al-' 

bring thif chiefist treasure^ though it was published some 
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Not those new fangled toys, and trimming slight 

Which takes our late fantastics with delight, 20 

But cull those nohest robes, and gay'st attire, 

Which deepest spirits, and choicest wits desire : 

I have some naked thoughts that rove about, 

And loudly knock to have their passage out ; 

And weary of their place do only stay 2$ 

Till' thou hast deckM them in thy best array; 

That so they may without suspect or fears 

Fly swiftly to this fair assembly's ears ; 

Yet I had rather, if I were to choose, 

Thy service in some graver subject use, 30 


years before^ still reipained. The 
ladies and tibe courtiers were all 
instructed in this new style ; and 
it was esteemed a mark of igno- 
rance or impoliteness not to un^ 
derstand Euphuism. He pro- 
ceeds^ 

But cull those richest robes, and 

gay'st attire. 
Which deepest spirits, and choicest 

wits desire. . . 

From a youth of nineteen, these 
txto striking expressions of a 
consciousness of superior genius, 
and of an ambition to rise above 
the level of the fiisfaicmaUe 
rhymers. He seems to have re- 
tained to the last this contempt 
for the poetry in vogue. In the 
Tractate on Education, p. 110. 


19. Not those new-fangUdUm} 
Dressed anew, fantastically de- 
corated, newly invented, ^hakie-i 
speare. Love's Lab* Lost, a. i. s. 1. 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose. 
Than wish a inow in N^/p m<i«> 
fangled shows. 

In Ci^heline, we have simply 
fbngledf a. v. s. 4. ^' Be not, as 
" our fangled world, &c.*' '* New-. 
*^ fangled work" occurs in B. 
and Fletcher. In our Churc^ 
Canons, dated 1 603. sect. 74. 
new fan^enesse is used for inno- 
vation m dress and doctrine. 
And so Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. S5. 

Full valne follies and it£»'fittgleneM6, 

See also Prefaces to Comm. Fu 
of Cerent. A. D. 1549* and our 


ed. l&tS; he says, the studv of AulJior's Prekttical Ephcopa'cy, 
good critics '' woidd make them Pr. W. i. 37, and in Uipiaa 


♦ 


soon perceive what despii^dsle 
creatures our common rhymers 
andplay'-writersbe; andshi^w 
^ what religious, what glorious 
and magmficent use might be 
made of poetry." Milton's own 
writings are the rao^t illu^ious 
proof of this. r. Warton. 


3< 


FuUwiU's interlude, Uke Wit to 
Uke, Nichol Ne»fangk is the vice 
T, Warton* 
29. Yet I had rather, ifJweM 

t9 dioose. 
Thy service tn some graver ss$hr 
jeciuUs &c] 
It appears by this address of 
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Such as may make thee search thy coffers round, 

Before thou clothe my fancy in fit sound : 

Such where the deep transported mind may soar 

Above the wheeling poles, and at heav'n^s door 

Look in, and see each blissful deity 35 

How he before the thund<Brous throne doth lie. 

Listening to what unshorn Apollo sings 

To th^ touch of golden wires, while Hebe brings 

Immortal nectar to her kingly sire : 

Then passing through the spheres of watchful fire, 40 


MUton'n to his native language, 
that even in these green years 
he had the ambition to think of 
writing an epic poem; and it is 
worth the curious reader's atten- 
tion to observe how much the 
Paradise Lost corresponds in its 
circumstances to the prophetic 
wish he now formed. Thyer. 

Here are strong indications 
of a young mind anticipating 
die subject of the Paradise Lostj 
if we substitute Christian for 
Pagan ideas. He was now deep 
in the Greek poets, T Warton. 

S6, ^^the thunderous throne] 
Should it not foe the thunderers ? 
Jortin« 

Thunderous is more in Milton's 
manner^ and conveys a new and 
stronger image. Besides, the 
wora is used in Par. Lost, x. 
70i. 

Kature and ether black with ihnnf 

It is fhmi ikunder, as slumbrous 
from slumber. Par. Lost, iv, 615. 
Wondrous from wonder is ob- 
vioAs. T. Warton. 
" 37. -^unshorn Apollo"] An epi- 
thet by whidi he is distinguished 
in the Greek and Lfttin poets. 


Pindar, I^th. iii. 26. ttMt^avufut 
^•Xf, Hor. Od. i. xxL 3. • 

Intontum pueri dicite Cynthium. . . ■ 
40. Then passing through the 
spheres of watchful fire, &C.3 A 
sublime ikiode of describing the 
study of natural philosophy. 
Compare another college exer« 
cise, written perhaps i£out dif^ 
same time. Nee aubitatis, au- 
ditores, etiam in coelos volare, 
ibique ille multiformia nubium 
qpectra; niviumqoe coocervatitai 
vim^ contemplemini ; . • . Gran- 
dinisque exinde loculos inspicite, 
el armamenta fulminum perschi- 
temini. Pir. W. ii.^1. But the 
thoughts are lA Sylvester^s Du 
Bartas, p. 133. ed. 1621. He 
supposes that the soul^, while 
imprisoned in the body, often 
springs aloft into the aiiy re* 
gionsj . 

— «— And there ihe learni to knoWe 
Th' originals of wiiide» and hail, and 

snowe; . . >^ 

Of lightning, thunder, blazing-stars^ 

and stonnes. 
Of rain and ice, and strange-6xh{ifed 

Ibrmes: 
^ By th* aire's steep stairs aha boldly 

climbs aloft 
To the worldVi chamberfi: Iswien 

she visits oft, &c. 
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And misty regions of wide air next under, 

And hills of snow, and lofts of piled, thunder. 

May tell at length how green-ey'd Neptune raves, . 

In heav^n^s defiance mustering all his waves ; 

Then sing of secret things that capie to pass . 45 

When beldam Nature in her cradle was : 

And last of kings and queens and heroes ,Qld, 

Such as the wise Demodocus once told 

In solemn songs at king Alcinous feast: 

While sad Ulysses soul apd all the rest 50 

Are held with his melodious harmony 

See also Sylvester's Job, ibid. p. The fields he passed then, whence 
944. Milton might here have hail and snow, 

had an eye on a similar passaire Thunder and rain foil down from 
in Sir David Lyndesay's^i^^. '^°"^' "*^""- ^ . . 

ComiMire Brewer's Lingua, I607. rairjax. 

Reed's OWP/. vol. v. 162. Men- 42. -^-r^green^eu'd Nepiune\ 
dacio says, having scaled the hea- Virgil, Georg, iv. of Proteus, 
vens, 

—In the province of the meteors • ^rdentes oculos Intersil lumineghuco-, 

I «aw the cloudy shapes oif hail and T. Wartm. 

vain; 

Gamcvs of snow, and crystals full of 48. Suth as the wise Demodo- 

dew, &c. cus &c.] Alluding to the eighth 

^ r. Warton. book of the Odyssey, where Al- 

40, -^watchful JireJ] See :Ode cinous entertains Ulysses, and 
on Chr, Nativ. v. 21. . the celebrated musician and poet 

And 9ll the spangled host ft^p tMicA Demodocus sings the loves of 

in order bright. Mars and Venus, and die de- 

Hurd. struction of Troyj and UlyBses 

We have vigU flarama, Ovid, «°^ ^e rest are afieeted in the 

Trish iiL 4.;vigile6 flammas. Art. manner here described. 
Am, ul 463. T. Warton. 48. He now little thought that 

41. And mifty regiom of wide Homer's beautiful cou|det of the 

air next under, fiite of Demodocus, could, in a 
And hills of mow and lofts qf ^^w years, with so much pro- 
fited /Awnrfer J OTie^y.be applied to himaeUl 
So Tasso describes the. descent He. was but too conscious ^ of. hJa 
of Michael. Cant ix. si. 6l. resemblance to some other Greek, 
Vien poi da campi lieli, e fiamnieg. ^.^^^ of antiquity when he wrote 
gianti the Paradise JLost. See b. jii.SS. 
D*eterno d\ B^ dondc tuona, e pioGc ; seq. T. Warton. 
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In willing chains and sweet captivity. 

But fie, my wandering Muse, how tJiou dost stray ! 

Expectance calls thee now another way, 

Thou know^st it must be now thy only bent 55 

To keep in compass of thy predicament : 

Then quick about thy purposM business come, 

That to the next I may resign my room. 

Then Ens is represented as father of the Predicaments 
his ten sons^ whereof the eldest stood for Substance 
with his canons^ which EnSy thus speakings explains. 

Good luck befriend thee, Son ; for at thy birth 
The fiiiry ladies danc'd upon the hearth ; 60 


53. In willing chains and sweet 
captivity.'] Tasso^ Gier, Lib, c. vi. 
84. 

Giogo di servitu doloe e leggiero. 

Bowie. 


56. — of thy predicament .•] 
What the Greeks called a cate- 
gcryt Boethius first named a prC" 
dicament: and if the reader is 
acquainted with Aristode's Gate* 
gories, or Burgersdicius^ or any 
of the old logicians, he will not 
want what foUows to be explained 
to him; and it cannot well be 
explained to him, if he is unac- 
qnainted witii that kind of logic. 

59. Good luck befriend thee. 
Son, &C.1 Here the metaphysical 
or logical Ens is introduced as a 
person^ and addressing his eldest 
son Substance, Afterwards the 
logical Quantity, Q^ality, and 
Relation, are personified, and 
speak. This affectation will ap- 
pear more excusable in Milton, 

VOL. III. 


if we recollect, that every thing, 
in the masks of this age, ap- 
peared in a bodily shape. Airy 
nothing had not only a local ha^ 
bitaiion and a name, but a visible 
figure. It is extraordinary that 
the pedantry of King James I. 
should not have been gratified 
with the system of logic repre- 
sented in a mask, at some of his 
academic receptions. He was 
once entertained at Oxford, in 
161 8, with a play called the 
Marriage of the Arts. As to the 
fairy ladies dancing, &c. it is the 
first and last time that the sys- 
tem of the fairies was ever in- 
troduced to illustrate the doc- 
trine of Aristotle's ten categories. 
Yet so burren, unpoetical, and 
abstracted a subject could not 
have been adorned with finer 
touches of fancy, than we meet 
with, V. 62. come tripping to the 
room, &c. V. 69. a sibyl old^ &c. 
And in this iUustration there is 
A a 
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Thy drowsy nurse hsth sworn she did them spy 

Come tripping to the room where thou didst lie. 

And sweetly singing round about thy bed * 

Strow all their blessings on thy sleeping head. 

She heard them give thee this, that thou should'st still 65 

From eyes of mortals walk invisible : 

Yet there is something that doth force my fear, 

For once it was my dismal hap to hear 

A Sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 

That far events full wisely could presage, 70 

And in time's long and dark prospective glass 

Foresaw what future days should bring to pass ; 

Your son, said she, (nor can you it prevent,) 

Shall subject be to many an Accident. 

O^er all his brethren he shall reign as king, 75 

Yet every one shall make him underling, 

And those that cannot live from him asunder 

Ungratefully shall strive to keep him under, 

In worth and excellence he shall out-go them. 

Yet being above them, he shall be below them ; so 

From others he shall stand in need of nothing, 

Yet on his brothers shall depend jEbr^clothing. 

great elegance, v. 83. to find a exist, but as inherent in Sub* 

Jbe, &e. The address of Ens is stance. From others he shall stand 

a very ingenious enigma on Sub' in need of nothing; he is still sub^ 

stance. T. Warton, stance, with, or without, accident. 

■ 74* Shall subject be to tnany an Yet on his brothers shall depend 

Accident.'] A pun on the logical for clothing ; by whom he is 

accidens. 0*er all his brethren he clothed^ superinduced, modified^ 

shfill reign as king ; the Predica- &c. But he is still the same, 

ments are his brethren j of or to To find a Jbe, S(C, ; Substantia 

which he is the subjecium, al- substanticB nova contrariatur, is a 

though first in excellence and school maxim. To harbour those 

order. Ungratefully shall strive that are at enmity,; his accidents, 

to keep him under ; they cannot T. Warton. 
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To find a foe it shall not be his hap, 

And peace shall lull him in h^r flowery lap ; 

Yet shall he live in strife, and at his door S5 

Devouring war shall never cease to roar : 

Yea it shall be his natural property 

To harbour those that are at enmity. 

What pow^r, what force, what mighty spell, if not 

Your learned hands, can loose this Gordian knot ? 90 

The next Quantity and Quality spake in prose, then 
Relation was called by his name. 

Rivers arise; whether thou be the son 
Of utmost Tweed, or Oose, or gulphy Dun, 


84. And peace shall lull him in 
herjlow'ry lap i\ So in Harring- 
ton's Ariosto, c xlv. 1. 

Who long were lull'd on high in for« 
tune's lap. 

* 

See also W. Smith's Claris, 1596. 
and Spenser's Tears of the Muses, 
Terpsich. st i. and Par. Lost^ iv. 
254. T. Warton. 

91. Rivers arise; &c.] In in- 
voking these rivers Milton had his 
eye particularlv upon that admi- 
rable episode m Spenser of the 
marriage of .the Thames and the 
Medway, where the several ri- 
vers are introduced in honour of 
the ceremony. Faery Queen^ b. 
riv. cant. 11. Of utmost Tweed; 
.so Spenser, St .36. 

And Tweede the limit betwixt Lo- 
gris land 
, And Albany. 

Or Oose, either that in Yorkshire, 
4>r that in Cambridgeshire, both 
mentioned by Spenser. Or 


gulphy Dun, I find not in Spen- 
ser, but suppose the Don is 
meant, from whence Doncaster 
has its name j and Camden's ac- 
count of this river shows the 
propriety of the epithet gulphy, 
*' Danus, commonly Don and 
" Dune, seems to be so called, 
'' because it is carried in a low 
" deep channel i for that is the 
*^ signification of the British 
" word Dan," See Camden's 
Yorkshire. Or Trent, who like 
some earth-born giant &c. This 
description is much nobler than 
Spenser's, st. 35. 

And bounteous Treni^ that in him- 
self enseams 
Both thirty sorts of fish, and thirty 
, sund^ streams. 

The name is of Saxon original, 
but (as Camden observes in his 
Stafibrdshire) ^' some ignorant 
" and idle pretenders imagine 
" the name to be derived from 
" the French word Trente, and 
A a2 


'.v. 


Ll 
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Or Trent, who like some earth-born giant spreads. 
His thirty arms along th' indented meads, 


it 


upon that account have feigned 
" thirty rivers running into it, 
" and likewise so many kinds of 
'^ fish swimming in it." However, 
this notion might very well be 
adopted in poetry. Or sullen 
Mole &c. So Spenser^ st. 32. 

And Mole, that like a nousliag mole 

doth make 
His way still under ground, till 

Tbamis be overtake. 

See the same account in Camden's 
Surrey. Or Severn swift &c. 
We shall have a fuller account of 
this in the Mask. Or rocky Aoon, 
Spenser more largely, st SI. 

But Avon marched in more stately 

path, ^ 

Proud of bis adamants, with which 

he shines 
And glisten wide, as ais of Wondrous 

Bath 
And Bristowfair, which on his waves 

he builded bath. 

Or sedgy Lee, this river divides 
Middlesex and Essex. Spenser 
thus describes it, st. 29. 

The wanton Les that ofl doth lose 
his way. 

Or coaly Tine, Spenser describes 
it by the Picts' Wall, st S6. Or 
ancient hallowed Dee ^ so Spenser, 
st 39, 

And following Dee, which Britons 

long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester 

tend. 

See Lycidas too, ver. 55. Or 
Humber loud &C. So Spenser 
speaks of this Scniiiian king, and 
of his being drowned in the 
river, st 38. 

And nam'd the river of his wretched 
fiite; 


Whose bad condition yet it doth 

retain, 
Oft tossed with his storms, which 

therein still remain. 

And the Medway and the Thame 
are joined together, as they are 
married in Spenser. I wonder 
that Milton has paid no particular 
compliment to the river flowing 
by Cambridge (this exercise 
being made and spoken there) 
as Spenser has done, st. 34. 

Thence doth by Huntingdon and 

Cambridge flit. 
My mother Cambridge, whom as 

with a crown 
He doth adorn, and is adom'd of it 
With many a gentle Muse, and 

many a learned wit. 

91.1 rather think Milton con- 
sulted Drayton's Polyolbion. It is 
hard to say in what sense, or in 
what manner, this introduction of 
the rivers was to be applied to the 
subject. — or Trent, &c. See the 
Polyolb. s. xii. voL iii. p. 906. 

And thirty several streames, from 

many a sundry way 
Unto her greatness shall their wafry 

tribute pay. 

Indented meads. Indent, in thift 
sense and context^ in Sylvester's 
Du Barlas, D. iii. W. 1. 

Our silver Medway, which doth 

deepe indent 
The flowerie' medawes of my native 

Kent. 

And Drayton speaks of *' creeks 
indenting the land." Polyolb. s. i. 
or suUen Mole, &c. at Mickleham 
in Surrey the Mole during the 
summer appears to sink through 
its sandy bed into a subterraneous 
current MQton alludes to it in / 
one of his- ' reh'gious dispute^^ 
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Or sullen mole that runneth underneath* 
Or Severn swift, guilty of maiden^s death. 
Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee, 
Or coaly Tine, cm: ancient hallowM Dee, 
Or Humber loud that keeps the Scythian's name, 
Or Medway smooth, or royal towered Thame. 

[The rest was prose.] 

m. 

On the Morning of Christ^ s Nativity. 
^Composed 1629. 

L 
This is the month, and this the happy morn. 
Wherein the Son of heav'n^s eternal King, 


95 


100 


*' To make the word Gift, like 

** the river Mole in Surrey, to 

** run under the bottom of a long 

" line, and so to start up and to 

" govern the word presbytery, 

*' &c.*' Animadv. Rem, Def» 

Pr. W. i. 92. — guilty of maiden* $ 

death; Sabrina, see Comus, 827* 

"-^Andent hallowed Dee. We 

have <f(«v Hsfi &c. in Apollonius 

Rhoditts and Theocritus; but 

Milton is not classical here. 

Dee's divinity was Druidical, and 

is first mentioned by Gyriddus 

Cambrensis, .from the popular 

traditions, in 1188. — or Mumber 

loud &C.; the Scythian king, 

Humber, landed in Britain SOO 

years before the Roman invasion, 

and was drowned in this river by 

Locrine, after conquering King 

Albanact So Drayton, Polyolb. 

3. viii, vol. ii.p, 796. Drayton has 

made a most beautiful use of this 

tradition in his Elegy " Upon 

*' three Sons of the Lord Sheffield 


'^ drowned in Humber.*' Elegiesp 
vol. iv. p. 1244. Or Medway 
smooth; the smoothness of the 
Medway is characterised in Spen- 
ser's Mourning Muse of Thestylis. 

The Medwaies silver streames 
That wont so UiU to glide^ 
Were troubled now and wroth. 

The royal towers of Thames im- 
ply Windsor Castle, fiimiliar to 
Milton*s view, and to which he 
frequently makes allusions. T. 
Warton. 

* To the title of this Ode We 
have added the date, which is 
prefixed in the edition of 1645, 
Composed l629> so that Milton 
was then twentv-one years old* 
He speaks of this poem in the 
conclusion of his sixth Elegy to 
Charles Deodati: and it was 
probably made as an exercise at 
Cambridge; and there is not 
only great learning shown in it, 
but likewise a fine vein of poetry. 

A a 3 
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Of wedded Maid, and Virgin Mother born. 

Our great redemption from above did bring ; 

For so the holy sages once did sing, 5 

That he our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with his Father work us a perpetual peace. 

11. 
That glorious form, that light unsufierable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at heav'n's high council-table lo 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day. 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 

III. 
Say heav'nly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein ^^ 

Afford a present to the Infant God? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain. 
To welcome him to this his new abode. 
Now while the heaven by the sun^s team untrod, 

1. This is the month, &C.] The Et subito elisos ad sua fena Deos. 

sixth Elegy to his friend Deodate See st xix. ^xxvi. 

appears to have been sent about -,. , , . «. - 
the close of the month December. 7'^^"^'^ "" ^"""^^^ ^: *"* 
Deodate had enquired how he The rest of the Ode chiefly con- 
was spending his time. Milton s^sfs ©^ a strinc of affected con- 
answers, V. 8 1 . <^^*ts, which only his early youth, 
Paciferum canimus coelesti semine and the f^hion of the times, can 
regein« excuse. But there is a dignity 
Faustaque sacratis sscula pacta li- and simplicity in St. iv. *' No 
bris; "war, or battle's sound, &c," 
Vagitumque Dei, et stabulantem worthy the maturest years, and 

Qu^TJ^remTsuo cum patre regna ^^ best times. Nor is the poeljy 

colit; of St. V. " But peaceful was the 

Stelli parumque solum, modulantes- *' night, &C." an expression or 

que aethere turmas. two excepted, unwordiy of Mil- 

The concluding pentameter of ton. T, Warton* 

the paragraph points out the best 5. Sages'] The prophets of 

part of this ode. the Old Testament 7*. Warioru 
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Hath took no print of the approaching lights 20 

And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons bright? 

IV. 
See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet: 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode. 
And lay it lowly at his blessed feet ; 25 

Have thou the honour first, thy Lord to greet, 

And join thy voice unto the Angel quire. 
From out his secret altar touched with hallowM fire. 

THE HYMN. 

I. 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heav'n-born child 30 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 


23. The star-led wizards] Wise this hath touched thy lips, and 

men. So Spenser calls Uie an- thine iniqtiily is taken away, and 

cient philosophers^ the antique thy sin purged. In his Reason 

wizards, F. Q. iv.xii. 2. And. he of Church Government our au- 

Says that Lucifera's kingdom was thor has another beautiful allu- 

upheld by the policy, sion to the same passage^ which 

And strong advizement of six wiwf^if we quoted in a note upon the 

old. Paradise Lost, i. 1 7-—" that eter- 

That is, six wise counsellors. " nal Spirit who can enrich with 

Ibid. i. iv. 12, 18. See also " all utterance and knowledge, 

Comus, V. 872. (24.) prevent <Am, "and sends out his Seraphim, 

come thither, before them. T. " with the hallowed fire of his 

Warton, '^ altar, to touch and purify the 

28/ From out his .secret altar " lips of whom he pleases." As 

touched with hallowed fire.] Allud- Mr. Pope's Messiah is formed 

ing to Isaiah vi. 6^ 7. Then jtem upon passages taken from the 

one of the Seraphims unto me, prophet Isaiah, he very properly 

having a live coal in his hand, invocates the same divine Spirit. 

which he had taken with the tongs _q ^^^^ ^^^ ^oj^g inspire, 

Jrom off the altar. And he laid who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lip? 

it upon my motith, and said, Lo, ■» with fire. 

A a 4 


/ 
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Nature in awe to bim 
Had dofTt her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize : 
It was no season then for her S5 

To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 

II. 
Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow. 
And on her naked shame, 40 

Pollute with sinful blame. 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw. 
Confounded, that her Maker^s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

III. 
But he her fears to cease, 45 

Sent down the meek-ey'd Peace ; 

She crownM with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing, 50 
And waving wide her myrtle wand. 
She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

32. Nature in awe to him, &c] 52. Perhaps Dr. Netirton's ob- 

Here is an imitation of Petrarch's jection is too nice. Boman 

third Sonnet* '* phraseology however, by which 

Era '1 giorno, ch* al sol d icoloraro ne would excuse the expression 

Per la pieta del auo fattore i rai ; strike a peace, is here quite out 

Quand' i fui preso, &c. of the question. It is not a 

J, Warion. league or agreement of peace 

52. She strikes an universal between two parties that is in- 

peace'] The expression is a little tended. A quick and unirersal 

inaccurate. Peace to strike a diffusion is the idea. It wa« 

peace : but otherwise it is classi- done as with 9 strpki^. T*^ War" 

caiyfcedusferire, ton. 
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IV. 

No war, or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 55 
The hooked chariot stood, 
UnstainM with hostile blood. 

The trumpet spake not to die armed throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 60 

V. 
But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 65 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave. 
While l)irds of calm sit brooding on the charmed wave. 


55. The idle spear and shield 
were high up hung,'] So Proper- 
tius^ ii. xxy. 8. 

£t vetus in templo bellica parma 
Tacat. 

But chivalry and Gothic manners 
were here in Milton's mind. T. 
Warim, » 

64. The winds, &c.] Ovid, 
Metam, ii. 745. 

Perque dies placidos hyberno tempore 

septem 
Incubat Halcjone pendentibus eequore 

. . nidis: 
Turn via tuta maris ; ventos custodit 

et arcet 
JEolus egressuy &c. 

T Warion. 


64. The winds with wonder 

whisf] Wfddt silenced, as in 

Spenser^ Faery Queen, b. vii. 
cant. 7* St. 59. 

So was the Titaness put down and 
whitt: 

and in Shakespeare, Tempest, 
act i. sc. 5. Ariel's song. 
The wild waves whUU 

It is commonly used as an inter- 
jection commanding silence. Atid 
hence, I suppose, the game of 
Whist hath its name, as it requires 
silence and attention. 

64. In Stanyhurstfs Virgil^ In- 
tmtiqueara ienebant, is translated. 
They whisted all, b. ii. 1. T. 
Warton. 


^ I 
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VL 

The stars with deep amaze 

Stand fix'd in stedfast gaze, 70 

Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, . 

Or Lucifer that often warnM them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 75 

Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 

VIL 
And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed. 
And hid his head for shame, so 

As his inferior flame 

The new enlightenM world no more should need ; 
He saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 

VHL 
The shepherds on the lawn, 85 

Or e^er the point of dawn, 


77. And though the shady gloom, —Heaven awakened all his cyca 

&c,] This stanza is a copy of To sw another nmne at midnight 
one in Spenser's AprUL 

I saw Phoebus thrust out his golden And afterwards he adds, *' the 

bed " cursed oracles were strucken 

Upon her to gaze i " dumb." T, Warton, 

But when he saw, how broad her 36, Or ^er the point of dawn,'] 

T. ^"^Z^ltlll^" ^'•^ ^itl» « «• <Mf «'«'• following is 

Jt did him amaze. , j • *. j ^i_ 

He blusht to see another sun beiowe : changed into or ; and there are 
Ne durst againe his fierie face ouu frequent instances of it not only 
showtfy &c in all our old writers, but like- 
So also G. Fletcher on a similar wise in the English translation of 
subject in his Chmi's Vktorie, the Bible. 
p. i. St 78. 
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90 


Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep. 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

IX. 
When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal finger strook. 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls in Missful rapture took : 
The air such pleasure loath to lose. 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 


95 


89. That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to Ure with 

them belowJ] 

That is, with the shepherds on 

the lawn. So in Spenser's May, 

which Milton imitates in Lycidas. 

I ixiu9e what account both these will 

make; 
The one for the hire which he doth 

take. 
And th' other for learning his Iord*t 

taske. 
When great Pan account of Shep- 

heards shall aske. 

Again, 

For Pan himself was their inherit- 
ance. 

Again in July^ 

The brethren twelve that kept yfere 
The flocks of mighty Pan. 

The same designation of Christ 
pccurs again in his September. 
We should indeed recollect, that 
Christ is styled a shepherd in the 


sacred writings. Mr. Bowie re- 
fers to Dante, Purgat, c. vi. v. 
118. 

-— O sommo Giove, 
Che fosti'n in terra per noi crocifisso* 

And says that this passage is 
literally adopted by Puld, Mor- 
gant. Magg. c. ii. v. 2. T. 
Warton. 

96. Divinely-warbled voice] 
Rather divinely-t£7ar6/ing. As all 
their souls in blistful rapture took* 
So in Par. Lost, ii. 554!. Of the 
music of the milder angels. 

^^Took with raxnthntent 
The thronging audience. 

— each heavenly close. So Shake- 
speare speaks of a musical close. 
K. Richard II. a. ii* s. 1. 

The setting sun, and music at the 

close. 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest 

last. 

T. Warton. 
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X, 

Nature that heard such sound, loi 

Beneath the hollow round 

Of Cynthia^s seat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done^ 105 

And that her reign had here its last fulfilling ; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier union. 

XL 
At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, , no 

That with long beams the shame-fac'd night array 'd ; 
The helmed Cherubim,, 
And s worded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display^, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 115 

With uhexpres'sive notes to heav'n^s new-born Heir. 

xn. 

Such music (as ^tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 120 

His Constellations set. 


103. '"^the airy region thrill' 

ing,'] Piercing Uie air. So in 

Spenser^ Faery Queen^ b. i. cant 

HI. St. 42. 

With thriUing point of deadly iron 
braiid: 

and cant. vi. 8t 6. thrilling shrieks: 
and in other places. 

112. helmed] See Par. Lost, 
vi. 840. T.Warton. 


116. With unexpressive notes'] 
See Lycidas, ver, I76. 

11 7* Such music as *tis said.'] 
See this music described^ Par. 
Lost^ vii. 558. seq. T, Warton, 

119* But when of old the sons 
of morning sung,] As we read 
in Job xxxviii. 7. When the morn- 
ing stars sang together^ and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy. 
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• 

And the well-balanc'd world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep» > 

And bid the weltering waves .their oozy channel keep. 

XIIL 
Ring out ye crystal Spheres, 135 

Once bless our human ears, 

(If ye have pow^r to touch our senses S0|) . 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 

And let the base of heaven's deep organ blow, iso 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to th^ angelic symphony. 

XIY. 
For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long. 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 135 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die. 

And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mould. 
And hell itself will pass away. 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. ho 

» 
• ' ' . 

12^.RingoutyecrtfstalSpheres,] 136. iind speckled Vanity 
See the notes, r. L. iii. 482. E. Will sickeh soon and die.] 

130. And let the base of heaven's Plainly taken from the maculosuan 
deeporganbhnr,] An idea c&tcbed nefas of Horace, Od. v. 4. 23. 
by Milton from St Paul's cathe« J, Wart&n. 

dral while he vraa a schoolboy. Vanity dressed in a variety of 

He was not yet a puritan. After- gaiidy colours. Unless he meand 

wards he and his friends the spots, the marks of disease and 

fanatics would not have allowed corruption, and the symptoms of 

of so papistical an establishment approaching death. T. Warion, 

as an organ and choir, even in isg. And hett itself mill pass 

heaven. T. fVarton, away, 

131. And with your ninefold And leave her dolorous numsionk 
harmony] There being nine inm to the peering day^] 

folded spheres, as in Aroides, ver* The image, is in Virgil, ^n.. viii. 
64h where see tte note. - S145. 
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XV. 

Yea Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

OrbM in a rainbow ; and like glories wearing 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron'd in celestial sheen, 145 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering. 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 

XVL 
But wisest Fate says no, 
This must not yet be so, 150 

The babe lies yet in smiling infancy. 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss 

So both himself and us to glorify : 
Yet first to those ychainM in sleep, 155 

The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the 
deep, 


-*Regna recludat 
Pallida, diis invisa; superque iin« 

mane barathrum 
Cematufy trepidentque immisso lu- 

mine Manes. 

Peering, that^ is^ overlooking or 
prying, is frequent in Spenser 
and Shakespeare. I will give 
one instance from Cortolan, a. ii. 

8.3. 

And mountainous Error be too 

deeply pil'd 
For Truth to over-peer. 

T. Warton. 

Compare Homer, II. T. 6I. 


Tm»9 m*mffn\ut Tltn^ttm fy0#i;^/«y, 

E. 

143. Orb'd in a rainbow ; and 

Wee glories wearing 

. Mercy will sit between,'] 

The author thus corrected it in 

the edition of 1673 : in the first 

edition of 1645 it was thus, 

Th' enameird Arras of the rainbow 

wearing ; 
And Mercy set between, ^c, 

156. The wakeful trump of 
doom must thunder through the 
deep^ A line of great energy, 
elegant and sublime. T. fVarton. 
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XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire,. and smouldring clouds out brake : 
The aged earth aghast, 160 

With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When at the world^s last session. 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread his throne. 

XVIII. 
And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is. 

But now begins ; for from this happy day 
Th' old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound. 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway. 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail. 
Swinges the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


165 


170 


157* With such a horrid clang] 
Clang is clangour. So of a mul- 
titude of birds^ Par. Lost, vii. 
492. 

—Soaring the air sublime 
• With clang despia'd the ground. 

But see Steevens's note, Tam» 
Shr. vol. iii. Johns. Steev. Shake* 
speare, p. 455. T. Warton. 

15y. — and smouldring clouds] 
A word that I find neither in 
Junius, nor Skinner, nor Bailey, 
but in Spenser and Fairfax. 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant viii. st, 9. 

. Inrolfd in flames, and tmouldring 
dreariment : 

.b. ii. cant. v. st. 3. 

The smouldring dust did round about 
him smoke: 


and Fairfax^ xii. 46. 

A mass of solid fire burning bright 
Koird up in tmouldring fumes there 
bursteth out t 

and xiii. 6L 

And in each vein 'a tmouldring fire 
there dwelt. 

15d. Spenser also has smouldry, 
F. Q. i. vii. 13. and iii. xi. 21. 
Smouldring or smouldry, hot, 
sweltering. Perhaps from the 
Anglo-Saxon, Smolt, hot weather, 
T. Warton. 

172. Swinges the scaly horror 
of his folded tail.'] These images 
are plainly copied from Spenser's 
description of the old dragon: 
and no wonder Milton was fond 
of it in his younger years^ for he 
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xix: 

The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched noof in words deceiving. . 175 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No' nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyM priest from the prophetic cell, iso 

XX. 
The lonely mountains o'er 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 


was still pleased with it when he 
was older^ and had his eye upon 
it several times in the Paradise 
Lost. 

172. This image is copied^ 
says Dr. J. Warton^ firom the 
descriptions of serpents and dra* 
gons m the old Romances and 
Ariosto. Compare Sylvester's Du 
Bartas (p. 205. 4to.) W. 1. D. 6. 
of a lion 

mmrarindging with his tinewie traine, 

T. fVarton. 

176. Apollo frmn h%9 shrine 
Can no more divine, &c.] 
Our author builds here upon the 
common hypothesis of the oracles 
being struck dumb at the coming 
of Christj which is allowable 
enough in a younff poet: and in 
this passage he alludes particu- 
larly to the famous story of Au^ 
gustus Caesar's consulting the 
Fythia or priestess of ApoUo who 
should reign aftei; him^ and her 
apswering that au Hebrew boy 


had commanded her to leave 
that temple and return to helL 
See Suidas in Augustus Caesar. 

180. Inspires the pale-eyd 
fyriest'] Milton was impressed 
with reading Euripides's Tragedy 
of Ion, which suggested these 
ideas. T. Warlon, 

183. A voice of weeping heard 
and loud lament f] Alluding to 
the story of a voice proclaiming 
that the great Pan was dead^ 
and immediately was heardi a 
great groaning and lamentation. 
See more to this purpose in Plu- 
tarch's treatise De oraculorum 
defectu. 

1 S3. Although Milton was well 
acquainted with all the Greek 
writers in their original lan- 
guages, and might have seen the 
ground- work of tiiis tradition of 
a :v<Mce proclaiming the death of 
the great Pan, and cessation of 
oracles, in ^lutarch on the De^ 
feet of Orackst and tibe fifth 
book of Eusebius*s Pr^spataU 
Evangel, yet it is most probable. 
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From haunted spring, and dale 

EdgM with poplar pale, 185 

The parting Genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nynoiphs in twilight shade of tangled tiiickets mourn; 


that the ^hole allusion was sug- 
gested to his imagination by a 
note of the old commentator on 
Spenser's Pastorals in May, who 
copied Lavaterus's treatise de 
Lemuribus, newly translated into 
English. " About the time that 
** our Lord suffered his most 
'' bitter passion, certaine persons 
'* sayling fiiom I:talie to Cyprus, 
«' and passing b;^ certaine iles 
«' called Paxa, heard a voyce 
«' calling Thamus, Thamus, the 
*' pylot of the ship ; who, giving 
*' eare to the cry, was bidden 
'' when he came to Palodas to 
** tell, that the great god Pan 
'' was dead : which he doubtii^ 
" to doe, yet for that when he 
^ came to Palodas there was 
'' such a calme of wind, that the 
*^ ship stood still in the sea un- 
" moored, he was forced to cry 
" aloud, that Pan was dead : 
'' wherewithall, there was heard 
^ such piteousoutiri^ and dread- 
^' fill shrieking, as hath not been 
" the like. By which Pan, 
though of some^be understood 
the ' great Sathanas, whose 
kingdom was at that time by 
** Christ conquered , and the gat^ 
" of hell broken up» for at that 
'' time all Oracles surceased, and 
enchanted spirits that were 
wont to delude the people 
''thenceforth held. their peace, 
«* &c.'* So also Hakewill in his 
Apolpgie, lib. iii. sect. ii. p. 20^. 
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ed. 1630. But this is a second 
edition. And Sandys has much 
the same story. Travels, p. II. 
ed. 1627. Compare Par. Reg. 
i. 456. If we connect the three 
lines (181 — 183.) with the gene- 
ral subject of the last stanza, 
undoubtedly Milton, in ihe voice 
of weeping and loud lament, re- 
ferred to this story, firom what- 
soever source it was drawn. But 
if, without such a retrospect, 
they belong only to the context 
and purport of their Own stanza, 
he implies the lamentations of 
the nymphs and wood- gods at 
their leaving their haunts. 

And surely nothing could hs 
more allowable, not only in a: 
young poet, but in a poet of any 
age, th£^ this allusion to the 
notion of the cessation of oracles 
at the coming of Christ. And 
how poetically is it extended to 
the pagan divinities and the 
oriental idolatries? The words 
of V. 183. a voice of weeping &c. 
are from Matt. ii. 18. Infidma 
wa$ there a voice hieard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, 4'<^. T. War- 
ton, 

187. With flow\r''inwoven tresses 
torn:] See note on intertvove iA. 
Par. Lost, i. 26 1. Inwove is also 
not uncommon in Milton. S^ 
Par* L. iii. SSZ. i\: 693. Spenser 
gives the first instance that I can 
recollect. 2*. Warten. 

B b 
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XXI. 

In consecrated earth, 

And on the holy hearth, 190 

The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 

Affrights the Flamens at their service quaiqt ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 195 

While each peculiar pow^r foregoes his wontol seat. 

XXII. 
Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 

With that twice batterM God of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth, soo 

Heaven's queen and mother both, 

Now sits not girt with tapers holy shine ; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn. 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz mourn . 

XXIIL 
And sullen Moloch fled, $o5 

Hath left in shadows dread 

• > 

191t Lars, and Lemuresi] Houses therefore we may suppose Milton 

liold gods and night spirits. i%i^ was so well instructed in this 

mefu, priests. kind of learning. 

190. WUk that tunce batter'd ^01. Heav'ns queen and mother 

GodqfPalestuie;'] Dagon, who both,'] She was called regina 

was twice battered by Samson » eceUsnAmater Dedm. SeeSelden. 

Judges xvi. and by the ark cf 202. Shine is a substantive in 

God^ 1 Sara. v. " Our author is Harrington's Ariosto, c. xxxvlL 

larger in his account of these 15. In Jonson's Panegyre, 1603. 

deities in the first book of the And Drummond^ Sonnets, sign. 

Paradl<(e Lost, and thither we B.ed. I616. And in other places: 

mnstrefer our reader^ and to the but see Observat. on SpenMr^s 

notes there. Selden had a few F. Q. ii. 181. 7. Warton. 

years befoee published his De 205. And sullen Moloch ^d, 

Diis Syris Syntagmata duo> and iicJ] In Sandys*» TraveU, p. 1^. 
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His burning idol all of blackest hue i; 
In vain with cymbals ring 
They call the grisly king, 

In dismal dance about the fiirnace blue ; tio 

The brutish Gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 

XXIV. 
Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 

Trampling the unsho w Vd grass with lowings loud ; i\5 
Nor can he be at rest 
Within his sacred chest,. 

Nought but profoundest hell can be bis shroud ; 


ed. IG15. fol. a popular book in 
Milton*s time, is a descriptioii 
of the sacrifices and image of 
Moloch, exactly corresponding 
with this passage,. and with Par. 
Lost, i. 392. where see the note. 
But the imagery is introduced 
into the Paradise Lost with, less 
effect. There the dreadful cir- 
cumstances of this idolatrous 
worship are only related; in our 
6de they are endued with life 
and action, they are put- in mo* 
tion before our eyes, and made 
subservient to a new purpose of 
the poet by the superinduction 
of a poetical fiction> to which 
they give occasion. *' The sul- 
^' len spirit is fled, and has left 
** in solitude and darkness his 
^'.buming imi^j the priests 
'^ dancing with horrid gestico^ 
*f lations about the blue fonyaoe 
<' firom which his idol wag £ed 
*^ with fire, in vain attempt tQ 
*' call back their grisly king 
^' with the din vi those cymbah 


€t 


with which they were wont to 
*^ overwhelm the shrieks of the 
'' sacrificed infants." In Bur- 
net's treatise De statu mortuorum 
et resurgentium, there is a fine 
picture of the rites of Moloofa* 
Milton, like a true poet, in de^ 
scribing the Syrian saperstititaSi 
selects Bdch as were most in- 
teresting to the fancy, and most 
suscept&le of poetiad enlarge*^ 
fluent* r« Warton, 

212. — ^A« dag AmtbUy Vivgr 
iBn. viii. 6gs^ hSrator Anubis. 

£15. — the' unshomVdgrmm] 
There being no rain in Egjrpi^ 
but the country made firuitful 
widi the overflowings of the 
Nile.' Bioha^ifdioru 

TibiOlusoftheNile, 

Te propter noUcw' tdlus tua Jupplioat 

T, Wartime 

218. — shroud;^ Shelter, hid- 
ing-plaoe* See note <m ^aiv 
Lost, X. 1068. E, ' 

Bb3 
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In vain with timbrell'd anthems dark 

The sable-stoled sorcerers bear his worshipped ark. 2so 

XXV. 
He feels from Juda's land 
The dreaded Infantas hand, 

The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn ; 
Nor all the Grods beside, 
Longer dare abide, ^95 

Not Typhon huge ending in snaky twine : 
Our Babe to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 

XXVL 
So when the sun in bed, 
CurtainM with cloudy red, <230 


227* Our Babe to show &c.] In 
the printed copies it is 

Our Babe to thew his Godhead true: 

but this pitiful jingle could not 
be Milton's. He undoubtedly 
yftote it shou>, Galton. 

229. So when the »un, &c.] 
Our author has here beautifully 
applied the vulgar superstition 
of spirits disappearing at the 
break of day^ as the ground- 
work of a comparison. The 
fidse gods of every heathen re- 
ligion depart at the birth of 
Christy as spectres and demons 
vaJoish when the morning dawns. 
See L* Allegro, 1 1 4. and Par* Reg\ 
iv. 426 — 431. The moment of 
^he evanescence of spirits was 
supposed to be limited to the 
crowing of f be cock. This be- 
lief is mentioned by Prudentius^ 
Cdthem. Hymn. i. 58. But some 
of bis cpmmentaUHrs^ and those 
not easily to be founds ; prove it 


to be of much higher antiquity. 
Shakespeare has made an admi- 
rable use of this popular idea. 
Hand, a. i. s. 1. wnere a vulgar 
poet would have made the ghost 
tamely vanish without a cause^ 
and without that preparation to 
speak> which so greatly heightens 
the interest. T. Warton. 

We will cite the passage in 
Prudentius above referred to; 

Ferunt vagantes daemonas* 
Lsetos tenebris noctidim 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere, et cedere : 

Invtsa nam vicinitas 
Lucia, salutis, numinisy 
Rupto tenebrarom situ, 
Noctis fugat satellites. 

We find the superstition two 
hundred .years befcure Pruden- 
tius, in Philostratus's Life of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus. There the 
ghost of AdiiUes, that had ap- 
peared to Apollonius, vanishes 
at mice in the midst of a con- 


rf » 
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Pillows his chin upon an orient wave. 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to th* infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave, 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes «35 

Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-lov'd maze, 

XXVIL 
But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time ih our tedious song should here have ending ; 
Heav^n^s youngest teemed star '240 

Hath fixM her polish'd car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending : 


yersation, with a slight flash of 
lightning, avf ttrr^u^ f^^W> ^ 
soon as the cocks began to crow, 

%7rtv9t^, Philostr. Vit Apollon. 
iv. 16. 

The circumstance of ' ghosts 
disappearing at day-break is re- 
ferred to by several of the Latin 
poets. Thus Claudian, 

Dixit, et afflatus vicioo sole refugit 

And in Propertius, 1. iv. el. 7* 
the ghosts say of themselves, 

Nocte vags ferimur; nox clausas 

liberat umbras, 
Errat et atgecta Cerberus ipse fera. 
Luce jubent leges Lethaea ad stagna 

revert], &c. 

Shakespeare has very poetically 
described this supposed effect of 
day-break, M\ds. NighVs Dream, 
a. iii. sc. the last. See also Cow- 
ley's Hymn to Light, st. 10. and 
17- But perhaps no poet has 
more happily availed himself of 
this old sujperstition than Gray, 


in his Progress ofPoesi^, st. ii. 1. 
Dunster, 

239. Pillows his chin upon an 
orient wave"] The words pillows 
and chin throw an air of burlesque 
and familiarity over a comparison 
most exquisitely conceived and 
adapted. With the next three 
lines. The flocking shadows paU, 
&c. Mr. Bowie* compares the 
passage, above mentioned^ in the 
Mids. Night's Dream. 

And yonder sbines Aurora's bar- 

binger ; 
At wbose approach ghosts, wandering 

here and there. 
Troop hoipe to chorch-yards ; damned 

spirits all 
That in cross-ways and floods have 

burial. 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Fly after the night-steeds, &c^ 
a very poetical mode of express- 
ing the departure of th^ fairies 
at the approach of morning. 
T. Warion. 
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And all about ifehe courtly stable 
Bright-harness^ angels sit in order serviceable. 

IV. 

The Passion •. . 

I. 
IEREWHILE of music, and ethereal mirth, 
Wherewith the stage of air and earth did ring, 
Aqd joyous news of heav'nly Infant's birth, 
lily muse with angels did divide to sing ; 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing, 


2^. Bright'hamest'd] Dressed, 
armed, accoutred. Amese in 
Italian is a general name for all 
kinds of habits and omaments* 
Richardson, 

Hameu is used for armour in 
our translation of the Bible. 
1 Kings XX. 11 . Let not hvm that 
girdeth on his harness, boatt htm" 
$elf, as he that puiteth it off. 
Exod. xiii. 18* The children of 
Israel v^ent up harnessed out of 
the land of Egypt. 

S44. Paradise Regained was 
translated into French, and 
printed at Paris in 1730. To 
which the translator added Ly* 
eidas, L'Allegro, Jl Penseroso, 
and tiiis Ode on the Natiioity. But 
the French have no conception 
of the nature and complexion of 
Milton*s imagery. 

A great critic, in speaking of 
Milton's smaller poems, passes 
over this Ode in silence, and ob- 
serves, '' all that short composi- 
^* tions can commonly attain is 
'' neatness and elegance." But 
Odes are short compositions^ and 


thejr can often attain sublimity, 
which is even a characteristic of 
that species of poetry. We have 
the proof before us. He adds^ 
'' Milton never learned the art of 
'' doing little things with grace." 
If Utile things mean short poems, 
Milton had the art of giving 
them another sort of exceUence. 
T. Wartm. 

* It appears from the begin- 
ning of this poem, that it was 
composed after, and- probably 
soon after, the ode on the Na- 
tivity. 

*lt was perhaps a College 
exercise at Easter, as the last at 
Christmas. T, Warton. 
. 4« My muse with angels did 
cUvide to sing.'] See Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. i. 40. 

And all the while JBweet music did 
divide 

Her looser notes with Lydian har- 
mony. • 

As Horace, Ode i, xv. 15. 

Imhelli dthara carmina divides, 

Whidi Vossius, with bis usual 
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In wint^iy solstice like the sjhiortenM light 
Soon ^wallowM up in d^rk and long out-living night. 

IL 
For now to sorrow must I tune my song. 
And set my harp to notes of saddest woe, 
Which on our dearest Lord did seize ere long, lo 

Dangers, land snares, and wrongs, and worse than so, 
Which he for us did freely undergo : 

Most perfect Hero, tried in heaviest plight 
Of labours huge and hard, too hard foi: human i^bt! 

III. 
He sovereign Priest stooping his regal head, i^ 

That dropp'd with odorous oil down his fair eyes, 
Poor fleshly tabernacle entered. 
His starry front low-roofed beneath the skies j 
O what a mask was there, what a disguise ! 

Yet more ; the stroke of death he must abide, so 
Then lies him meekly down fast by his brethren's side. 

IV. 
These latest scenes confine my roving verse. 
To this horizon is my Phoebus bound ; 
His Godlike acts, and his temptations fierce, 
And former sufferings other where are found ; 25 

Loud o'er the rest Cremona's trump doth sound ; 

jrefinement, explains by aUemate The next line, headlong joy is 

singings In CaiulL p. S39« ed. ever on the wing, is elegant and 

1684. Compare Seneca, Hercules, expressive. But Drayton more 

(Et, 1080. and Spenser, F. Q. i. poetically calls joy, 

V. 17. .Perhaps he says that, in ^the Bwallow.winged joy. 

the preceding ode, '' his muse T, Wartcn. 

''vnOi angeU ^id. divide XX) sing;* ^2. These latest scenes] So it is 

because she then *' joined ler Jn the second edition of 1673; 

'* voice to the angel quire;* as at in the former of 1645 it is These 

y^' 27. latter scenes, 

B b 4* 
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Me softer airs befits and softer strings 
Oniite, or viol still, more apt for mournful things. 

V. 
Befriend me Night, best patroness of grief, 
Over the pole thy thickest mantle throw, so 

And work my flatterM fancy to belief, 
That heav'n and earth are coloured with my woe ; 
My sorrows are too dark for day to know : 

The leaves should all be black whereon I write, 
And letters where my tears have washM a wannish white. 

VI. 
See, see the chariot, aiid those rushing wheels, 36 

That whirlM the Prophet up at Chebar flood, 


26. Loud <ier the rest Cremona s 
trump doth sound ;] He means 
Marcus Hieronymus Vida, who 
was a native of Cremona , and 
alludes particularly to his poem^ 
Christiados Libri sex. And Man- 
tua the birth-place of Virgil 
being near to Cremona^ Virg. 
£cL ix. 28. 

Mantua vs, tniserse nimium vicina 
Cremonsy 

Mr. Pope takes occasion from 
thence to pay a handsome com- 
pliment to Vida in his Essay on 
Criticism ; 

Cremona now shall ever boast thj 

name. 
As next in place to Mantua, next in 

fame. 

f26. Milton seems to think that 
Vida's Christiad was the finest 
Latin poem on a religious sub- 
ject;, but perhaps it is excelled 
by^ Saunazarius De partu Fir- 
ginis, a j^oemof inore vigour and 
fife than this work of Vida. 
/. Warion* 


28. — stiU] That is^ gentle, 
not loud, not noisy, as is the 
trumpet. So 1 Kings xiz. 12. 
f* A still small voice.*' And in 
First Part Henry V, a. iv. s. 1. 

The hum of either army «^t% sounds. 

See also II Pens, 127. Still is 
not often applied to sound. 
Hence still-bom of a child bom 
dead. T. Warton. 

30. See Par. Lost, iv. 6D9. 

And o*er the dark her silver immtie 

thretxK 

m 

Where see the note. T, Warton. 

34. Conceits were now coo- 
fined not to words only. Mr. 
Steevens has a volume of Elegies^ 
in all the title-pages of which 
the paper is black, and the letters 
white. Every intermediate leaf 
is also black. What a sudden 
change from this ohildisb idea to 
the noble apostrophe, the sublime 
rapture and imagination of the 
next stanza. T. Warton, 

37. That whirVd the prophet up 
at Chebar flood,] As the prophet 
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My spirit some 'transporting Cherub feels, 

To bear me where the towers of Salem stood, 

Once glorious towers, now sunk in guiltless blood ; 40 

There doth my soul in holy vision sit 
In pensive trance, and anguish, and ecstatic fit« 

VIL 
Mine eye hath found that sad sepulchral rock ' 
That was the casket of heav^n^s richest store, 
And here though grief my feeble hands up lock, 45 
Yet on the softenM quarry would I score 
My plaining verse as lively as before j 

For sure so well instructed are my tears. 
That they would fitly fall in orderM characters. 

VIII. 
Or should I thencd hurried on viewless wing„ 50 

Take upi a weeping on the mountains wild, 
The gentle neighbourhood of grove and spring 


Ezekiel saw the vision of the 
four wheels and of the glory of 
God at the river Chebar, and was 
carried in the spirit to Jerusalem ; 
so the poet fancies himself trans- 
ported to the same place. 

42. This is to be held in holy 
passion, as in // Pens, 41* — mine 
eye hath found that sad sepulchral 
rock, &c. He seems hefe to 
have been struck with reading 
Sandys's description of the Holy 
Sepmchre at Jerusalem; and 
to nave catched S3rmpathetically 
Sandys's sudden impulse to break 
forth into a devout song at the 
awful and inspiring spectacle, 
f ' It is a frozen zelEd that will not 
^' be warmed at the sight thereof. 
^* And oh, that I could retaine 

the effects that it wrought with 


€t 


ft 


ah unfainting perseverance ! 
** who then did dictate this 
" hymne to my Redeemer, &c.*' 
Travels, p. 167. ed. 1627. The 
first is 1615. T. Warton, 

50. — hurried on viewless wing y1 
Viewless; see Par. Lost, iii. 518. 
Hurried is used hqre in an accept- 
ation less familiar than at pre- 
sent ' And so in other phces, as 

.Par. Lost, ii. 603, 937- v. 778. 
In all these passages it is applied 
to preternatural motion, the 
movements of imaginary beings. 
T. fVarion. 

51. Take up a weeping on ihi 
mountains mild.'] This expres- 
sion is from Jeremiah ix. 10. 
t'or the mountains will I take up 
a weeping and wailing, &c. T, 
WarUm. 
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Would soon unbosom alt their echoes mild^ 
And I (for' grief is easily beguilM) 

Might think th^ infection of my. sorrows loud 55 
Had got a race of mooraers on some pregnant cloud. 

This subject the author finding to be above the year^ he 
.had, when he wrote it, and nothing satisfied with what 
was beguni left it unfinished. 


V. 

On Time*. 

Fly envious Time, till thou rim out thy race. 

Call on the lazy leaden-stepping hours, 

Whose speed is but the heavy plummet's pace ; 

And glut thyself with what thy womb devours. 

Which is no more than what is false and vain, 

And merely mortal dross ; 

So little is our loss, 

So liftie is thy gain. 

F<^ when as each thing bad thou hast intomb'd, 

And last of all thy greedy self consumed. 

Then long Eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss ; 

And Joy shall overtake us as a flood, 

Wh^i every thing that is sincerely good 


10 


* In these poems where 1:10 
date is prefixed, and no circmn- 
stances direct us to ascertain the 
time when they were composed* 
we fellow the order of Milton's 
0wn editions. And before this 
copy of verses, it appean from 


the manuscript that the poet had 
written To be set on a clock-ca$e* 

]2. "^individuall Btemali in- 
separable. As in P. L* iv. 465* 
v« 610. See note on dmdfuil^ 
p. L. vii. S8«. T. Warm. 

14^ «— lincfrefy goodJJi Purely, 
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And perfectly divine, 15 

With truth, and peace, and love, shall ever shine 

About the supreme throne 

Of him, t' whose happy-making sight alone 

When once our heavenly-guided soul shall clime. 

Then all this earthy grossness quit, 2(^ 

AttirM with stars, we shall for ever sit. 

Triumphing over Death, and Chance, and thee, O 
Time. 

Upon the Circumcision. 

X E flaming pow'rs, and winged warriors bright, 
That erst with music, and triumphant song, 
First heard by happy watchful shepherds' ear. 
So sweetly sung your joy the clouds along 
Through the soft silence of the listening night; 5 

Now mourn, and if sad share with us to bear 
Your fiery essence can distil no tear, 
Burn in your sighs, and 'borrow 
Seas wept from our deep sorrow : 
He who with all heaven's heraldry whilere * 10 

perfectly^ good; as in Comus, v. 454—443. In the present 

455. T, Warton. instance he wishes to make angeb 

18. -^kappj^^making sight,] The weep. But being of the essence 

plain English of beatific vision. of fire, they cannot pndiict 

7. Your fiery essence cart distil water. At length he recolkcta 

no tear, that fire may produce bumitfg 

Burn in your sighs,"] mghs^ It is debated in Thomas 

Milton is puzzled how to recon* Aquinas whether angels have 

cile the transcendent essence of not^ or may not have, bewds. 

angels with the infirmities of T, Warton, 
men. He met with a similar 10. He, who with aU heavn*8 

difficulty in describing the repast . heraldry whilere 

of Raphael in Paradise; P< L. Entered the worldJ] 
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Entered the world, now bleeds to give us ease ; 
Alas, how soon our sin 

Sore doth begin 

His infancy to* seize ! 
O more exceeding love or law more just ? 15 

Just law indeed, but more exceeding love ! 
For we by rightful doom remediless 
Were lost in death, till he that dwelt above 
High thronM in secret bliss, for us frail dust 
Emptied his glory, ev^n to nakedness ; 20 

And that great covenant which we still transgress 
Entirely satisfied. 
And the full wrath beside 
Of vengeful justice bore for our excess, 
And seals obedience first with wounding smart s5 

This ^ay, but O ere long 
Huge pangs and strong 

Will pierce more near his heart*. 


Great pomps and processions are 
proclaimed or preceded by he- 
ralds. It is the same idea in 
P. L. i. 752. 

Meanwhile the winged heraldt by 

command 
Of sovereign power, &c. 

And again, b. ii. 5l6. Or herald- 
ry may mean retinue, trains the 
procession itself; what he other- 
wise calls pomp. See the note, 
R L. viii. 60. T. Warton. 

15. more exceeding lave or 
law nwrejust 9 

Just law indeed, but more eX" 
ceeding love!] 
Virgil, Eel. viii. 49- 

Crudelis mater magis, an puer irn- 
probus ille P 


Improbin illefmerx crudelis tu quo- 
que mater. 

Richardson. 

20. Emptied his glory ^] An ex- 
pression taken from Phil. iL 7* 
but not as it is in pur translation. 
He made himself of no reputation, 
but as it is in uie original, Uwf 
vtimn. He emptied himself. 

24. — /<ir our excess,] He has 
used the word in the same sense 
Paradise Lost, xi. 111. 

Bewailing their excett^^ 

but I think with greater pro- 
priety there than here. 

* It is hard to say, why these 
three odes on the three grand 
incidents or events of the life of 
Christ, (the Nativity, the Passion, 
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VII. 

At a Solemn Music. 

Blest pair of sirens, pledges of heav'n^s joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixM pow^r employ 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce. 
And to our high-raisM phantasy present t 

That undisturbed song of pure concent. 


the Circumcision,) were not at 
first printed togeUier. I believe 
they were all written about the 
year 1629. T. Warlon. 

2. Sphere-bom harmonious sis' 
ter$, voice and verse.] So, says 
Mr. Bowle^ Marino in his Adone, 
c. vii. !• 

Musica e Poesia^son due sorelle. 

T. Warton. 

3. Wed your divine sounds, kcJ] 
In the manuscript it appears that 
he had written these lines thus 
at first. 

Mis your choice words^ and happiest 

sounds employ 
Dead thii^ with inbreath'd sense 

able to pierce. 
And as your equal raptures tempered 

sweet 
In Mgh mysterious happy spousal meet^ 
Snatch us from earth a whUe, 
Us of ourselves and native woes WguUe, 
And to our high-rais'd phantasy pre- 

sent, &c. 

3. Jonson has amplified this 
idea, Epigr. cxxix. on £. filmer's 
Musical foorkf 1629* 

What charming peals are these ?— 

They are the marriage'rii^ 

Of two the choicest pair of n^'s 

delights, 
Musick and Poeaie : 
French Air and English Verse h^re 

wedded lie, &c. 


Compare L' Allegro, 137. See 
also King James's Furies in the 
Invocation. 

—marrying so my heavenly verte 
Unto the harpe's accorder. 

In that King's PoelicaU Exercises, 
Edinb. 4to. no date, printed by 
R. Waldegrave. T. fFarion. 

6« — of pure concent, "2 So we 
read in the manuscript^ and in 
the edition of 1673, and we 
prefer the authority of both to 
the single one of the edition in 
1645, which has of pure content* 

6. Concent, not consent, (which 
Tonson first reads, ed. fol. l695.) 
is the reading of the Cambridge 
manuscript. Hence we should 
correct Jonson, in an Epithala" 
mium on Mr. Weston, vol. vii. 2. 
And in the Foxe, a. iii. s. iv. p» 
483. vol. vii* Works, ed. 161 6. 
And perhaps Shakespeare, K'. 
Henr. V. a. i. s. 2. 

For government, tho' high, and low, ' 

and lower 
Put into parts, doth keep in one 

consent, Sec. 

And LTl\yB Midas, 1592. a. iv. 
s. 1. And Fairfax's Tasso, c. 
xviii. 19. Concent and concented 
otcm in severalplaces of Spenser'. 
.The undisturb^ song o^ pure 
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Aye sung before the sapphire-colourM throne 
To him that sits thereon 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee, 
Where the bright Seraphim in burning row . 
Their loud up-lifted angel-trumpets blow, 
And the cherubic host in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
'With those just spirits that wear victorious palms^ 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly ; 
That we on earth with undiscording voice 
May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 


10 


li 


concent isthe diapason of the music 
of the spheres in Plato's system. 
See P. L. V. 625. and the note 
on jircades, 64. But Plato's ab- 
stracted spherical harmony is 
here ingnuted into the song in 
the Revelations. T. Warton. 

7. the sapphire-coloured 

throne] Alluding to l^zek. L 26, 
Jind above the firmament that was 
over their heads ^ was the likeness of 
a throne, as the appearance of a 
sapphire stone. 

10, — in burning row] He had 
^vnritten at first in triple row, 

14. With those Just spirits &c.j 
These lines were thus at first in 
die manuscript 

With those just tpirit« that weu 

the Uooming palms. 
Hymns derout and taered psalms. 
Singing eyerlastinglj, 
WMk all the starry rounds and anfkes 

Uue 
, JUtound and uho HeUelu ; 
That w^ on earth &e. 

The vkloriaus palms is in allusioif 
to Rev. vii. 9. chthed wi$h white 
rebes, and palms in their Jiands. 


14. Compare P. L. vi. 869. 
and the Epitaph. Damon. 216. 

Lstaque frondentis gestans umbra- 
Gula paUntt. 

T. Warton. 

17** 25* That we on earth ^ &c. 
■ ■ ' ■ renew thai song] 
Perhaps there are no finer linea 
in Milton, less ohscured by con-* 
ceit, less embarrassed by affected 
expressions, and less weakened 
by ponlpous epi^ets. And in 
this perspicuous and simple style 
are conveyed some of the noblest 
ideas of a most sublime^ philo- 
sophy, heightened by metaphors 
and allusions suitable to the sub- 
ject T. Warton. 

18. May rightly answer that 
melodious noise ;] Th^ foUovkig 
lines were thus at first in the 
manuscript 

By leaving out those harsh iU touudinff 

jars 
■ QT clamorous sin thai all our mHsie 

mars 
And in our livetf and in our song 
May keep in tune with faeav'n, till 

God ere Jong Ac* 
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As once we did, till disproportion^d sin 

Jarred against nature^s chime, and with harsh din . 20 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway 'd 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood / 

In first obedience, and their state of good/ 

O may we soon again renew that song, u 

And keep in tune with heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial consort us unite. 

To live with him, and sing in endless mora of light. 


18. Noise is in a eood sense 

music. So in Ps. xlvii. 5. '* God 

is gone up with a merry noise, 

and the Lord with the souqd of 

the trump." Noise is sometimes 

literally synonimous with music. 

As in Shakespeare^ '' Sneak*s 

noise'* And in Chapman's jill 

FooU, 1605. Reed*s Old PL iv. 

187. 

-^You mutt get ut music too. 
Calls in a cleanly noite. 

Compare also the ode on Christ's 
Nativity^ st ix. 96. and Spenser, 
F. Q. i. zii. 39' See more in* 
stance^ in Roed^s Old PL vol. v. 
304. vi. 70. vii. 8. x. 277. And 
in Shakespeare, Johns, Steev» voL 
y. p. 4891 seq. Perhaps the ladv 
in Comus, 227, does not speak 
quite oonten)ptuoualy> though 
modestly, ** such noise aa 1 eaa 
'' make." Caliban seems, by the 
context, to mean musicsil sounds, 
.when he says, the '* isle is full of 
"noises." T. Warton. 

19* — ti^ldisproporti^n^dski. 

Jan^d ugainst nature's cAtm& 
&c.] ^ . 

So in P. L. xi* 55* 


— -Sio tint ^rst 
Distempered all things, &c. 

Nature's chime is from one of 
Jonson*s EpUhaUanions, vol. vii. 

It is the kindlie season of the time, 
The month of growth^ which calls aQ 

creatures forth 
To do- their offices in natuh^s eMnu, 

Sic 

Jonson alludes also to that ori- 
ginal harmony, which Miltofi 
notices, v. 21. Sad Shepherd, 
a* iii. 8. 2. 

-^ving to the world 
Again his Jirtt and iuneftd plantHing, 

See ode on the Nativiiv^ st. xii. 
xiu. T. Warton. 

2S. In perfect diapason,^ Con« 
cord throiigh all the tones, Imi 
wtra^ff. Plin..lib. ii sect. 20* Ita 
s^pUm toQos effici, quam dtopa^a 
luuinoniam vocant, hoc est, uai- 
versitatem concentiis. lUchard* 
son. 

28. To live with him, and sing 
&c.] In the manuscript, the lasl 
line stands thus, 

TfUve and ting with him in ciidletd 
marn of light. 
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VIII. 

An Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester *. 

This rich marble doth inter 

The honoured wife of Winchester, 

A Viscount's daughter, an Eaii^s heir, 

Besides what her. virtues fair 

Added to her noble birth, 5 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight save one 

< 

She had told ; alas too soon. 

After so short time of breath. 

To house with darkness, and with death. lo 

Yet had the number of her days 

Been as complete as was her praise. 

Nature and late had had no strife 

In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth, and her graces sweet 15 

Quickly found a lover meet ; 

* This Lady was Jane, daugh- panegyric. It is dated Mar. 15^ 

ter of Thomas Lord Viscount 16^6. He says, he assisted \iet 

Savage^ of Rock-Savage in the in learning Spanish: and that 

county of Chester^ who by mar- nature and the graces exhausted 

riage became the heir of Lord all- their treasure and skill in 

Darcy Earl of Rivers ; and was '* framing this exact model of 

the wife of John Marquis of '' female perfection." He adds, 

Winchester^ and the mother of '*' I return you here the Sonnet 

Charles first Duke of Bolton. '' your Grace pleased to send me 

She died in childbed of a second ** lately^ rendered into Spanish^ 

son in the twenty-third year of '' and fitted for the same ayre it 

her age, and Milton made these *' had in English both for ca- 

yerses at Cambridge^ as appears ** denceaiidfeete,&c.*' Howell's 

by the sequel. Itettert, vol. i. sect. 4. Let xiv. 

4. Besides what her tnrtues fair, p. 180. T, fVarton, 
&C.J In Howell*s entertaining 15. Her high birth, and her 
letters there is one to this lady graces sweet 

which may justify our author's Quickly found a lover meetf\ 

\ 
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/ 


^ 


The virgin quire for her request . 
.The God that sits at oiarciage feast ; 
He at their invoking came : < 
But with a scarce welUigbt^ fla^e;. 
And in his garland as he stood^ 
Ye might discern a cypress* bud « 
Once had the early matrons, run 
To greet her of a lovely son, 
And now with second hope she goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws; 
But whether by misfchance or blame 
Atropos for Lucina came;/ 


^ 


; ■ I - t 


^5 


Her husband was a Conspicuous 
loyalist in the reign of Charles I. 
His magnificent castle of Basing 
in Hampshire withstood an ob- . 
stinate siege of two years against 
the rebels, and when taken w^s 
levelled to the ground, because 
in every window ¥ras flourished 
j§ymez Loyaute. He died in l674f 
and was buried at En^lefield in 
Berkshire; where, on his monu- 
ment, is an admirable Epitaph 
by Dryden. It is remarkable, 
that husband and wife should 
have severally received the ho- 
nour of an epitaph from two 
such poets as Dryden and Milton. 
Jonson also wrote a pathetic 

£>em, entitled, jin Elegie on the 
ady Anne Pawlett, Marchioness 
ofWinion; Underw, vcA. wix, I7. 
But Jane appears in the text of 
the poem, with the circumstance 
of her being the daughter of 
Liord Savage. She therefore 
must have been our author's 
Marchioness* Compare Cart- 
wright'S poems, p. 193. There 

VOL. III. 


are two old pdrtraits of this lady 
and her husband at the Diike of 
Bolton*s at Hakewood, Hants. 
T: Wafibn. < 

1 9^ He at their .invoking, came ' 
But with a scarce well-Ughied 
flame;]. 
From Ovid, Met*, x. 4<v 

Adfuit ille jquidem ; aed nee solemnj^i 

verba. 
Nee laetos vultus, nec: felix attulit 

omen* 
Fax quoqoe, quam tenuU, lacrimoso 

stridula fumo 
Usque fuit, nulloiique invenit motibus 

Ignes. 

, J or tin. 

22. -r-a cypress hud\ An em- 
blem of a funeral: and it is 
called in Virgil fetalis. Ma. \u 
216. and in Horace funehriSy 
Epod. V. 18. and in Spenser the 
cypress funeral, Fsiery Queen, 
b. i. cant. i. st. 8. 

28. AtroposfoT Lucina came ;'\ 
One of the Fates instead of the 
goddess who brings the birth to 
light. 

C C 
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J. 

And with remorseless di^elty 

SpoiPd at once both finiit and tree : * 

The hapless babe before his birfh 

Had burial, yet not 'ktd in earth, 

And the languishM mothi^s #6iB(b 

Was not long a living t6Uib, 

So have I seen some t^hder s^Hp, ^5 

Sav^d with care from wintci^s nip, • 

The pride of her earhatibn train, 

PluckM up by some unheedy s wafh, 

Who only thought t6 drdj) thfe flbw'r 

New shot up from vernal shotv^r ; 40 

But the fair blossom hangs the head 

Side-ways, as coi a dying, bed, » 

And thfoste pearls df dew she wears, 

Prove to be presaging tears. 

Which the sad hiorn had let fall 45 

On her hastening funeral. 

Gentle Lady, may thy grave 

Peace and quiet ever hav^ ; 

'After this thy travail sore 

Sweet rest seize thee evermore, 50 

41. But the fair blossom hangs ^ PerHaps MtLtdn reeollected 
the heM, &c.] Mr. Bowie com- yirgil's description of the death 
pares this and the five following of Buryalus^ Mn. ix. 434. 


verses with what Antomo Brum .— iaque hxitmeitis cervix collapsa 

says of the rose> Le Tre Gratis, cumbit : 

p. 221. Purpureos veluti cum flos sucdsus 

• * aratro 

a nata a pena^ o filli, co\\o 

Cade languiscee more: Demisere caput, pluviA cum forte 

Lc tenere mgiade. «i-i„n«*„. 

Son ne suoi funerali 

I«e lafrime dolenti. 49. After this thu travaU fOf^] 

T. WartoH. As die died in cbiU-bed. 
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« 

That to give the world iiiicpea0e, 

Shortened hast thy <^n h^^$ le^se. 

Here, besides the sorrowing 

That thy noble house doCh Ibrifigt 

Here lie tears of perfect moan 55 

Wept for thee in Helicon, i 

And some flowers, and some bays 

For thy hearse, to strow the ways, 

Sent thee fitttn th^ banks of Came^ 

Devoted to thy virtU6us mime ; 60 

Whilst thoa, bright Saint, h^h sitt^st iti glory. 

Next her much like to thee in Mory, 

That fair Syrian shepherdess, 

Who after years of barrenness. 

The highly fevour'd Joseph feoiie 65 

To him that servM for her before^ 

And at her next birth mu<!;h like thee. 

Through pangs fled to felicity, 

Far within the bosoin bright 

Of blazing M^9ty md Light: 70 


55. Here be tears of perfect .wrote Comut, He miffht pro- 
moon, &c. baUjp tb^nifiw^ ivrile wia' elcrgy 

Sent thee from ike banks of in consoqu^oe of bi^ furqu^iint- 
. Camei^ .ance with the Egerton family. 
I h»ve been told that there was Mr. Bowie remarks^ that her 
a Cambri^e collection of verses death was celebrated b^ Sir John 
on her death, among which Mil- Beaumont, and Sir William Da- 
ton's Eilegiac Ode first appeared, venant See Beauniont*8 Poam, 
But I rather think this was nQt 1629- p. 159. T. War ton, 
the case. As our Marchioness . 63. ThtU fair Syrian shep- 
was'the daughter of Lord Sava^ herdess, &c] Rachel, the daugh- 
of Rock-Savage in Cheshire, it t«r of Laban the Syrian, kept 
is naturid to suppose that her her father's sheep. Gen. xxix. 9. 
fiimily was wctU acquainted with and after her first son, Joseph, 
diat of Lbrd Bndgewater, of the di^ in .child-bed of her sec^ild 
same county, fer whom Milton son, B0Qgaaait), xxxv. 18. 

c c 2 
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There with thee, new welcome Saint, 
Like fortunes may her soul acquaint, 
With thee there clad in radiant sheen, 
No Marchioness, but now a Queen*. 


Song. 


IX- 

On May Morning. 


JNoW the bright morning star, day^s harbinger^ 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 


* There is a pleasing vein of 
lyric sweetness and ease in Mil- 
ton's use of this metre, which is 
that of V Allegro and // Penseroso, 
He has used it with equal suc- 
cess in Comus's festive song, and 
the last speech of the Spirit, in 
C(musy 9it 932. From these 
specimens we may justly wish 
he had used it morer frequently. 
Perhaps in Comus's song it has 
a peculiar propriety : it has cer- 
tainly a happy effect. T.Warion, 

1. Now the bright morning-star, 
day* 9 harbinger, "l So Shakespeare, 
Mids. N. Dr. a. iii. s. ult. 

And yonder shines Aurort^sharhinger, 

T Warton. 

2. Comes dancing from the east, 

and leads with her 
' Tlieflow'r^ May, &c.] 
So Spenser, m Astrophel, st. iv. 

As sommers lark that with her song 

doth greet 
The dancing dajy forth coming from 

ike eoiU 

The same expressions occur in 
the Faerie Queene, i. v» ^. and in 
Feele's David and Bethsabe, 1599. 


in Niccols*s Cuckow, 1607/^ and 
in G. Fletcher's Chrisfs Victory, 
c. i. 82. r. WarUm. 

3. — -lo^a from her green lap 
throws &c.] This image seems 
to be borrowedfrom Shakespeare, 
Richard II. act v» sc. 4. 

— ^who are the violets now 
That strow the green Up of the new- 
come spring ? 

3. So NiccoLs, in the descrip^ 
tion just cited> of May, 

And from her Jruiiful lap ecbe day- 
she threw 
The choicest flowres. 

We have the same image in R. 
Greene's description of Aurora, 
as cited in England*s Parnassus, 
l60Q. p. 415. And in Spenser, 
of Nature, F. Q. ii. vi. 15. and 
of May, F. Q. vii. vii. 34- r. 
Warton. 

4. — the pale nrimrose.'\ In the 
Winter's Tale, a. iv. s* 5, 

*^Pah primroHt 
That die unmarried. 

And again in Cymbeline, a. at. 
s. 2. T. Warton. 
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Hail bounteous May that dost inspire 5 

Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressings 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. lo 

X. 

On Shakespeare. 1630*^ 

W^HAT needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallo w'd reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of feme, 5 

What need^st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst to th* shame of slow-endeavouring art 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart * lo 

Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 

Thc^e Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 

* This copy of verses on Shake- the daughters of memory. See 

speare being made in 1630^ our Hesiod^ Theog. ver. SiS, 
poet was then in the twenty- 8. — a Uve-long monument.'}, 

second year of his age: and it It 19 lasting in the folio Shake* 

was printed with the poems of speare^ and the editions of these 

that author at London m 1640. poems^ 1645^ 1695» 1765. And 

5. Dear son of memory,] He in Tickell and Fenton. Milton^ 

honours his favourite Shake* I suppose^ altered it to Vwe'long, 

speare witli the same relation as edit l673. T, War ton. 
the Muses themselves. For the 11. — unvalued] Inestimable; 

Muses are. called by tl^e old poets above price* Johnson. 

C C 3 
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And so sepUchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die*. 


15 


XI. 

On the University Carrier^ who sickened in the time 
of his vacancy^ being Jorbid to go to London^ by 
reason of the plague^. 

UeRE lies old HobsoQ ; Death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas, hath laid him in the dirt, 


15. And 80 sepulchred] We 
have the word with the same 
accent in Fairfax^ cant i. 8t 25. 

As if his work should his tepukhreXie, 

Milton has pronounced It others 
"wise, as in Saroj^n, vpr. 103. 

Myself, my t^ptdchret a moving grave. 

* This is but an ordinary poem 
to come from Milton on such a 
subject. But he did not know 
his own strength, or was content 
to dissemble it, out of defer^noe 
to the false taste of his time. 
The conceit of Shakespeare's 
lying sepulchre^ in a f<mb of IU» 
own making is in Waller's man- 
ner, not his own. But he made 
Shakespeare ainends in his Vjl" 
legro,\. 133. ' Hurd, 

This poem firstappeared among 
other recommendatory verses, 
prefixed to the folio edition of 
Shakespeare's plays in 1632, but 
without Milton's name or initials. 
This therefore is the first of Mil- 
ton's pieces that was published. 
It was with great difficulty and 
reluctance, that Milton first ap* 
peared as an author. He eould 
not be prevailed upon to put his 
name to Cimtis, his^first perform- 


ance of any length that was 
printed i notwithstanding the aia. 
gular approbation with which it 
had been previously received in 
It long and ^xt^psive counse of 
private circulation. Lycidas in 
the Cambridge collection is only 
subscribed with his initial. M9^f 
of the other contributors have 
left* their names at full length. 

The title •f this piecQ vpl tho 
second folio of Shakespeare wais. 
An Bpiiaph on the ffimjitable dm- 
maticke Poet W, Shakespeare, T« 
Warton. 

t We bftvf ^e fol)oiwi|]g ac* 
count of this extraordinary man 
in the Spectator, No. 609. ^ Mpw 
** Tobias Hobson W4S a cs^eTj 
** and the first man in this island 
*^ who let out hackney houses. 
** He lived in Camhitdge, and 
^^ observing that the scholars rid 
** hard, liis manner was tq keep 
^^ a large stable of horses, witn 
** boots, bridles, and whips, to 
" furnish the gentlemen at once, 
** without gomg from college to. 
** college to borr(iw, as they 
^'have done sjnce the dea^ oif 
'* this worthy man : I say Mr. 
** Hobson kept a stable of forty 
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Or dse the ways \ii^g foif), twenty to ooe. 

He's here stuck ia a slo:ugh, aqd qverthrowD. 

'Twas such a shifter, i^^t, if tr^th vfete kaownf 5 

Death waa half glad wh^^ l^e bad got biin dowo; 

For be had any time this tea years fuU, 

Dodg'd with him, betwixt. Cambridge and the Bull. 

And surely Death could nerer have prevail'd, 

Had not bis weekly course of carriage &ilM; 10 

But lately finding bipfi so long at home. 

And tbinking no^y ^19 Journey's epd was come. 

And that be bad ta'en up his latest inn, 

In the kind. oJSce of a chambeflio 

" good cattle, always ready and relieving the poor, and building 

" fit for travelling; but vben a a pablic condait in the tatibet. 

" xaan came for a horse, he was place. The inscription on the 

" led into the stable, where there fondnit is as follows, " Thonus 

" was great ahoioft,' but be " {I^baoiii late qarrier between 

" obliged him to take the horse " London and this town, in his 

" which stood next to the stable- " life-time was at the lAe charge 

^door; to that fv^ry co^tomer " of erecting this structure, A. D. 

"waa alike well served accord- " l6l4. Ete departed this life 

" ing to his chance, and every " JaDuai^ 1, 1630, and gave by 

" horse ridden with the same " will the rent of seven lays 

"justice: from whence it be- •' of pasture-ground lying in St 

" came a proverb, when what " Thmaa's Lays toipards ll>e 

" ought lo be your election was " maintenance of tUa coiidnii 

" farced upon yon, to Say HoA- "forever. Moreover at his deatii 

"ton'i choice. This q^rai^ble " he gjtve £lO, towu^s the fuiw 

" m^n stands drawn in fresco at " ther beautifying the same." 

" an inn (which he ased) in I oflnnot say much, in comtnendr 

" Bishopsgate- street, with an ation of these verses upon hia 

"hundred pound bag under his death: thev abound with that 

I'ann, with this inK^ptioii ■ 

" ttpoo- the said lug, i 


Mb. Bay, in his CoUectim <£ i 
Eaglkh Provfffbs, says iJtat he 

nised himsdf tp a great esUto, < 

and did much good in ttMt.lowD, < 
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ShowM him -his room where he must lodge that night, 15 

PulPd off his boots and took away the light : 

If any ask for htm, it shall be said, 

Hobson has suppM, and^s newly gone to bed« 

XII. 

Another on the same. 

Here Ueth oiie, who did most truly prove 

That he could never die while he could move ; 

So hung his destiny, never to rot 

While he might still jog on and keep his trot, 

Made, of sphere-metal, never to decay 5 

Until his revolution was at stay. 

Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 

^Gainst old truth) motion numberM out his time: 

And like an engine mov^d with wheel and weight, 

Jlis principles being ceased, he ended strait. 10 

Rest that gives all men life, gave him his death, 

And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 

Nor were it contradiction to affirm 

Too long vacation hastenM on his term. 

Merely to drive the time away he sickened, 15 

fainted, abd died, nor would with ale be quicken'd; 


into L^tin verse^ tfientions it as tit the eiid 'bf his Memoirs of 

an extrao)rdinary 'circumstance^ Cromwell, has pmnted HoX»aon-8 

that it vas the custom of our will, which is dated at the close 

inns to be waited upon bj of the year ] 630. He died Jan. 

women. In Peele's Old fVwes* 1, 1630, while the plague was 

Taky Faiitastique says^ " I had in London. This piece 


'^ even as live the chamberlaine written that year. Milton was 
*'' of the White Horse had called now a Student at Cambridge. 


t< 


ine up to bed/' a. i. s. 1 . Peck, 1\ fVarlon, 
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Nay, quoth he, on his swooning bed out-stretched. 

If I mayn^t carry, sure PU ne'er be fetched, 

But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers. 

For one carrier put down to make six bearers. 20 

Ease was his chief disease, and to judge right. 

He died for heaviness that his cart went light : 

His leisure told him that his time was come, 

And lack of load made his life burdensome. 

That ev'n to his last breath (there be that say't) 25 

As he were pressM to death, he cried more weight ; 

But had his doings lasted as they were, 

He had been an immortal carrier. 

Obedient to the moon he spent his date 

In course reciprocal, and had his fate 30 

LinkM to the mutual flowing of the seas. 

Yet (strangfe to think) his wain was his increase: 

His letters are delivered all and gone. 

Only remains this superscription*. 


> * Among Archbishop San- 
croft's transcripts of poetry made 
by him. at Cambridge, now in 
tAe Bodleian Library, is an 
anonymous. 'poem on the death 
of. Hohson. It was perhaps a 
common sabject for the wits of 
Cambridge. I take this opportu- 
nity of observing, that in the 
same bundle is a poem on Mil* 
ftxils friend Lycidas, Mr. Eing» 
by Mr. Booth, of Corpus Christi, 
not in the published Collection. 


Coll. MSS. Tann. 465. see pp. 
235, 237. T. Warton. 

1 wonder Milton should suffer 
these two things on Uobson to 
appear in his edition of 1645. 
He, who at the age of nineteen 
had so just a contempt for 

. Those new-fangled toys, and trim- 
in ing slight. 
Which take our new fantastks with 
delight 

Hurd. 
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xm. 

UAUegro. 

Hence loathed Melanchdy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest M idQight bora, 

In Stygian cave forlorn 
^Mongst horrid shapes,and shrieks^and sight^ unholy. 


* This and the following poem 
are' exquisitely beantjfttl in Qiem- 
selves^ but appear mucn more 
beautiful, when they are con- 
sidered^ as they were written, in 
contrast to each other. There is 
a great variety of pleasing images 
in each of them ; and it is re- 
markable, that the poet repre. 
sents several of the sa^ae objjpets 
as exciting both mirth and me« 
lancholy, and affecting us differ- 
ently according to the different 
dispositions and affections of the 
soul. This is nature and expe- 
rience. He derives the title of 
both poems from the Italian, 
which language was then princi-* 
pally in vogu0. JJMl^gro is th& 
cboOTOl m^rry man; and in l}us 
poem he deficribes tbe coiirse of 
mntb in ^ country and in the 
^tj from morning till npOQ> and 
from noon till night } and popslr 
bly he might have this in his 
thou^ts, when he said after- 
wards in his Areopagitioi^ 
" there be delights, tbeue be re- 
** cre^lipns and jolly pastimes 
** that will fetch the day about 
'' fVom sun to sun, and rock the 
*' tedious year as in a delightful 
''dream" Vol i. p. 154, 155. 
edit. 1738. 

1. Hence loathed Melancholy, 
&c.] The beginning of this poem 


k somewhat like the beginning 
of KaL Deoemkret Saturnales q^ 
Statins, Sylvarum^ lib. L 

Et Phobbus pater, et severa Pallas, ' 
Kt Musae procul Ite feriats: 
Jani vos revocabimus Kalendif* 
Saturous mihi coippede exoluta, ) 
Bt multo gravidus mero December, 
Jit fidentjocutt et $alet proiirvi 
Adiintt dum refero diem beatam 
JLff^ti CmwhMt ebnamqve partem* 

1 . Milton was too universal a 
scholar to be unacquainted with 
this mythology. In Us Pro- 
lusions^ or declamatory pream- 
bles to philosophical questions 
discussed in the schools at Cam- 
bridge, be says, Carterum nee 
desukit qui iBmeta et Diem iti- 
dem Erebo noetem peperisse tca^ 
dunt. Prose Works, vol.ji. 585. 
See iko his Latin ode on ^ 
death of Felton^ Bp. of Ely, v. 
81. ^nd In qukitum Nevembrisi 
t. 69. But as Melahdioly is h/ete 
the cre^uve of Mikoa'4 imagine 
ation, he had a right to give tier 
what paventage Ive pleased. See 
Qbservatkms on dpenser*s F. Q. 
i. 78. 

Mikon in this ei^DnUtim had 
an eye on some elegant lines oC, 
Marston, Scourge of VUlanie, b. 
iii. s. 10. ed. 1598. 

Sleepe, grim Reproof! My jocund 

muse doth sing 
In other kejres to nimble fingering ; 
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Find out some uncouth odl, s 

Where brooding darknesB spre|ds his jeatoqs wiogs^ 

And the night-raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades, and lowJorowM rocks. 

As ragged as thy locks, 
In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. la 


brttme^ 
To lielU Cimmeiiaa Ni|^t. Id Uydy 

Vains 
I strive to paint : then hence all dark« 

int^t. 
And sullen frownes. Come sporting 

MerrinMDt, 
Cbeeke-dtBQ^lin^ Langhter, crowae 

mj verie floule 
Wkh jouisance. 

See ObservaL on Spenser's F. Q. 
i. 60. T. Warion. 

% Of Cerberus and btackest 
Midnight bom,] The potet in 
making MeUmeholy the daughter 
of Cerberus might perhaps intend 
to insinuate* uiat she has sopi^- 
thing of the cynic, as well as some- 
thing monstrous and unnatural, in 
her composition : but if this 
poem had not undergone two 
impressioos in Milton's lif&itime^ 
and one of them before he l6st 
his sight, I should have imagiwed 
that he had wrote Erebus, instead 
of Cerberus, as being more 
agreeable- to heathen mythology ^ 
Erthm and Nigkt are oftien jointed 
together^ as in Heriod^ Tbeeg* 
ver. 133. 

- NiTKfVf $* »tiT* Aih^ ri tun *B^Mffl «$M 

And several of their children, 
enumerated by Cicero, are much 
of the same nature and com- 
plexion as Melancholy* De Nat. 


Deor. iii. 17,— eorumque ftatrea 
et sorores^ qui a gepedlogis ftnti* 
quis sic nominantur^ Metus, 
Labor, Invidentiaf Tenebra&j. 
Miseria, Querela, &c. quos omnes 
Erebo etNocte natos jerunt. I 
find Mr. 0pton in his letter tp 
Mr. West on Spender's Faery 
Queen has proposed the sam^ 
conjecture. 

4. "Mon^st horrid shapes^ &c.] 
He has this passage of VirgU in 
his eye^ Mru vi. 285^289^ 

lfult8<)«te pneterea variarBin non- 

Warhurtonn 

6. Where brooding darkness'] 
Called 90 because darkness sets 
the imagination on work, to 
create ideal forms and beings. 

'jealous] Alluding to the 
n>atch which fbwl keep when 
they are sitting. Warburtom, 

^. As ragged] In Titus Andrmt^ 
a. 11. s. 4. '^ The ragged entndlg 
of this pit.** Ragged is not un- 
common in old writers^ applied 
to rock* 1\ Warton. 

10. /n dark Cimmerian deserQ; 
The Cimmerians were a people 
who lived in caves under ground, 
and never saw the light of the 
sun. See Homer, Octyss. xi. 14. 
and TibuUus iv. i. 65. 

IQ. Cimmerias tenebra wem axi" 
ciently proverbial. But Cimme^ 
rian darkness and desolation were 
a common allusion m Ae poetry 
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But come thou Goddess fair and free, 
la heaven ycleapM Euphrosyne, 
And by men, heart-easing mirth. 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth 
With two sister graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore ; 


iS 


that was now written and studied 
See Fletcher's FaUe One, act v« 
s. 4. Titui Androniais, act ii. s. 3. 
Spenser's Teares of the Muses, 
and his VirgiVs Gnat, But our 
Author might have had perhaps 
an immediate allusion to tne cave 
of sleep in Ovid^ Met xi. 592, or 
to Homer, whom Ovid copies, 
Odyss. xi. 14. See also SMius, 
Theb. X. 84. And Chaucer, H. 
Fame, v. 70. p. 458. Urr. And 
to all or most of these authors 
Sylvester has been indebted in 
his prolix description of the cave 
of sleep. Du Bart. p. 81 6. ed. 
fol. 1621. And in that descrip- 
tion we trace Milton, both here 
and in the opening of II Pens, 

Mr. Bowie compares this line 
of the text with a passage in 
Sydney's Arcadia, b. iii. "Let 
" Cimmerian darkness be my 
" only habitation." The execra-, 
tion in the text is indeed a trans- 
lation of a passage in one of his 
own Academic Prolusions, Dig- 
nus qui Cimmeriis occlusus tene- 
bris longam et perosam vitam 
transigat. Fr* W. vol. ii. 587* 
r. Warton. 

1 1. But come thou goddess fair 

andfree,] Compare Drayton, EcL 

iv. vol. 4. p. 1401. 

A daughter deped Dowsabell^ 
A maiden ^ir and free. 

In the metrical romances these 
two wo^ds thus paired together 
are a common epithet for a lady. 


As in S^r Eglamour. We have 
also free alone, ibid. See also 
Chaucer, March, t. v. 1055. Urr. 
And Jonson, Epigram. Ixxvi. 
T. Warton. 

. 12. In heaxi'n ydeap^d EuphrO' 
syne,"] Cleaped is called, named ; 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. iii. 
cant xii. st. 19* 

The other ekaped Cruelty by name. 

The letter y is sometimes pre- 
fixed to lei^gthen it a syllable. 
B. iii. cant v. st. 8. 

And is yckaped Florimel the fair, 

Euphrosyne is the name of one of 
the three Grsces mentioned by 
Hesiod, Theog. g09* 

A.yymn9, urn Evp^wmtf, BuXtmr* 1^ 

and by Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. vi. cant x. st. 22. 

The fimt of them hight mild Kuphro* 

9yne^ 
Next fair Aglaia, last Thalia merry. , 

The poet, in saying that she was 
oallea Euphrosyne in heaven, and 
Mirth by men, imitates Homer's 
manner of speaking, where the 
names in use among the learned 
are ascribed to the gods, and 
those in vulgar use are attributed 
to men. See Paradise Lost^ y. 
761. and the liote there. 

14. Whom lovely Venus at a 
birth &c.] The more ancient 
opinion, as we find h in Hesiod's 
Theogony, was that the Graces 
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Or whether (as some sager sing) 

The frolic wind that breaithes the spring. 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Maying, 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And fresh-blown roses washed in dew,. 


20 


were the daughters of Jupiter 
and Eurynome, and this Spenser 
adopts in his Faery Queen, b. vi. 
cant. X. St. 22* 

They are the daughters of 6ky»niling 

Jove, 
By him begot of fan: fiurynonie. 

But Milton with great judgment 
and a very allowable liberty fol- 
lows the account of their being 
sprung from Bacchus and Venus, 
because the mythology of it suited 
the nature of his subject better. 
Thyer. 

I J, Or whether, &c,] Compare 
Sophocles, CEd. Tyr, lOflS. 

,vts #1, nxfoff Tig V inxri 

nut ftMK^mtnmt \ a^» 
Hates 0^ta'a'ij3«r» ireu 

7ff fi»y»rn^f A«|i«»; ». r. K* 

and not. ibid. Schaeferi de £urip. 

17. Or whether {as some saser 
mig) &c.] No mythologist either 
ancient or modern that I can 
meet with gives this account of 
the birth of Euphrosyne; never- 
theless we must do Milton the 
justice to own, that he could not 
possibly have invented better al- 
legorical parents for her than 
Zephyrus and Aurora,, or the 
gentle western gales of a fine 
morning in the spring; which^ 
to use his own words in his Pa- 
radise Lost, iv. 154. 

to the heart inspire 
Vernal delight and joy, able to drive 
AW sadness btit des[^ir. 


His pretence of authority in the 
parenthesis (as some soger sing) 
is introduced, in my opinion » 
only to give a more venerable 
authoritative air to his poem: 
and I have oflen suspected,, that 
that passage in the tenth book 
of Paradise Lost, where the evil, 
angels are described turned into 
serpents, and as the poet adds, 
ver. 575. 

Yearly injoinM, some say^ to undergo 
- This annual humbling certain num- 
bertd days, 

is an. instance of the same sort, 
Thyer. 

As some sager sing. It is sa^es 
in Mr. Fenton's edition, but the 
old editions have soger. Both 
these genealogies were probably 
of the poet's own inventibti, but 
he rather favours the latter. 

19. Zephyr rvith Aurora play- 
ing, 

As he met her once a Maying."] 
The rhymes and imagery are 
from Jonson, in the Maske at 
Sir William Cprnwalleis's house 
at Hiffhgate, l604. Works, ed. 
fol. 1616. p. 881. 

See who here is come a Maying ? 
Why left we off our {>laying. 

This song is sung by Zephyrms, 
and Aurora, and Flora; T. War-' 
ton, 

22. Andfresh'blown roses wash'd 
uUh dewJ] So Shakespeare, Tarn, 
JShr»act\u s. L 
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FillM her with thee a d^ugliter tmr. 
So buxom, blithe, and iddbonstir* 
Haste thee nymph, and being with tbee 
Jest and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wantxki ^iles^ 
Nods and becks,, and wrdathed smUes, 


%5 


——She looks »s tlkat 
As tDoming ros68 ne#Iy #afsVd Witti 
dew. 

T. WwrUm, 

23, FxlVd het, &c.] From 
Cower*s s&ng in Pericles Prince 
of Tyre, act L s. 1. See j^falone's 
SuppL Sfu ii. 7. 

This king unto him took a phear. 
Who died, and left a female* heir 
Slo buckumu, hHthe, and full of faee^ 
As he^v'n had lent her all bis grace. 

See note on // Pem^ 125. Bowie, 

%5' Haste thee, f^fmph, and 

bring with thee, &c.3 Copied from 

Pucliasaa^ 0pp. ed. l687. p. ^37* 

•I.-4M.V08 adeste, mraiwv 
RiiuSy BlandituB» Procacitates^ 
Luaus, Nequitis, Facetisque, 
Joci^ Delicisequey et niecebrffi, &c. 

Bowie. 

27. Ciuips and cranks, and 
wanton wiles.'] A quip is a sati« 
rical joke, a smart repartee. See 
j^onson's Cynthia's ReveU, act ii. 
s. 4. Shakespeare, First P. Hem. 
IV^ act i. s. 2. and in ^er 
places. By eranks, a word yet 
unexplained, we are to under* 
stand cross-purposes, or some 
other similar conceit of conver- 
sation, surprising the company 
by itk intricacy, or etnfottrrassing 
fay its diffieuky. Sudi vr&e tiiv 
festivities of our simple ances- 
tolTB! CrankSj literally taken, in 
Cofiolanm, set i. s. 1. signify the 
ducts of t^e human body. In 


Spenser, F. Q. vii. vii. 52. the 
involutions of the planets, to 
crank, in Shakespeare*s Venus 
and Adonis, is to cross, wind, 
double, &c. The verb crankle, 
with the same sense, but its fre-* 
quentative, occurs more than 
once in Drayton. Our author 
has cranks, which his context 
explains, Pr. W. I 165. "To 
** shew us the ways of the Lord> 
^' strait and faithful as they are> 
" not full of cranks and cont|ra« 
« dictions.*' T. Warton. 

Crank, any conceit formed by 
twisting or cnangitig the form or 
meaning of ^ word. Johnsosi. 

28. Nods 9nd hedtSf and 
toreaihed skiiUs, 

Such as hang air Hebe's^hekk, 

And love to live in dimple sle€k.\ 
Goffopafe a stanza in Burton*s 
AatUomie of Melancholy, jk 44$. 
ed; 1628. 

I^th bedts and nods he first bieganne, 
&e. 

And Richard Brathwayte's Shep^ 
heard*s Tales, Lond. l621. p. 
201. 

— a dimpled chin 
Made for Love to lodge him in. 

But the same idea occurs in 
Drunimpnd's Poems, ed. I6l6. 
p. 1. signat p. and in Fletcher's 
Faithful Shepherdess, act i. s. 1 . 
vd. ill. p. 131. Shakespeare has 
pursued the ^ime idea to an un- 
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Such as hang on Hebe^s <ih^k, 
And love to live in dimple ^^k ; 
Sport that wrinkled Ca«^ defidie^, 
And Laughter holding both hid sides. 
Come, and trip it as yoiu go * 
On the light fantastic toe^ 
And in thy right hand lead With fhee, 
The mountain nymph, sW^et Liberty ; 


50 


Sfe 


pumllded extravi^[anoe in FentM 

ami Mow, ed. 1^96. «i|nat A, 

iiij. And iiAleed it might b^ 

traced backward to Horace^ and 

irom Hoface to Euripides. .T. 

WarUm, 

- 33. And Laughter holding both 

ki$ it^es,'] A fine iocfcpraveraeixt 

•upon Shakespeare^ A MidsUnUi 

laler Night's Dream* act il sa I. 

And then the vh6l« qnim hold their 
hip6» and loffe. 

as. Ph. Fletdier'a Mirih jb so 
atlmided, Purpk hk cant. iv. p. 
1$. ed. }6a3. 

Hen. tportflOt Laui^ d^ell«| heie 

ever sibling* 
D^tsXl lumpiah grief8,,aiid'tvri»iUi0ti 

care ; 
And twenty rrUrrie mates, mirth* 

causee itting 
And kmHet, whici&LiiaigMet^ doanei, 

yet infaots we. 

T. Warttm. . 

33. Come, tmd trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe:'\ 
Another imitation of Shake- 
apeare. Tempest, act iv. sc. 2. 
Ariel to the spirits^ 

— i^knne, and go,r- 
Each one trifling « l^ toe* 

3S. To trip on the toe in the 
dance seems to have been tech- 
nical. See note on Comus^ v. 
961. There is au old ballad 
with fli^te lines^ 


. . Trf{iaiidt|^ 

On my toe, &e« 

In Lovers Labour Ldst, h part of 
andther^ or the same^ " Trip and 
'* go, my sweet/* A. h. s. 3. <S6 
)also in N^dhe*a Summer's Last 
WmaHdTeS^mnt,l66d. **Trip 
'fond go, h^¥e sltA hde,* &c. 
T. Warton. 

36r Theniountairi nymph, sweet 
Libbrtyf] i ^ppos^ liberty Is 
-called r^^ fnduntnin tiymph, bk^ 
cause the t>^ple iii mouiitaitikMiilft 
countries have g^erally pt«^ 
served tfaeit liberties Idnglist, sts 
the. Britons forniefly in Wales, 
and the iishabitahts of the mono- 
tains of Switzerland ^t this d^y. 

56. Milton was not so pdlitiodl 
ber^. Waroli^d wiith tfie poetlry 
of die Greeks, he i^at^r thotfgm 
of the Oreads of thi^iir mythology, 
whoS6 wild haunts iimong the 
romantic mountains of Pisa are 
so beautifb^ly described in Ho- 
rner's hymn to Pan. The allu- 
sion Is general to hiac6esdble 
and iihcultivated sdeiles, su^h as 
mountainous situations ^Wevd, 
and whidb' were best adapted tb 
the firee arid utiiJiteiTuptea range 
of the nymph liiberty. So bd 
cmnpares Eve to an Oread, P. L. 
Ix. 387. See also EL v* 127. T. 
Warton, 
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And if I give thee hdnour cjue. 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew 
To live with her, and jive with tfaee, 
In unreproved pleasures free ; , 
To hear the lark begin his iQight^ 
And singing startle the dull night) 
From his watch-tpw^r in the 3kie3, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ;. 

40. In unreproved pleasures 
free J] Blameless, innocent, as in 
P. L. iv. 490. 

— with'eyea 
Of conjugal attraclion unreprovetL 

So .Spenser has ** unreproved 
** trutfc /' Sandys " unr^roved 
'* kisses." Drayton, " I «iay 
f^ safely p)ay wad unreproved.*' 
T. Warton. 

41. To hear the lark begin his 
flight, &<;.] At the same titne 
.tliat Milton delights our imagintb- 
tion with this charming scene of 
jTural cheerfulness^ he gives us a 
fine picture of* the regularity of 
his life, and the innocency of 

.his own mind. The principal 
circumstances are taken from the 
earliest dawn of the morning, 
and prove the truth of what he 
says of himself in his Apology 
for Smectymnuus/'' that he was 
" up and stirring, in winter 
*' often ere the sound of any bell 
« awake men to labour, or to 
" devotion -, in summer as oft 
^ with the bird that first rouses, 
'' or not much tardier, to read 
" good authors, &c :" and few 
minds, I believe, but such as 
are innocent and unstained with 
guilty pleasures have any great 
taste for these pure and genuine 
ones which the poet describes. 
Thyer, 


4Q 


41. See an elegant little song 
in Lilly's Alexander: ind Cam- 
paspe, presented before Queen 
Elizttbeth, a« v. s. 1. 

The Itttke so shrill and cleare, 
. How.at-heavto^a gate she dafis her 
wings. 
The morne not waking till she sings. 

See the notes on P, L. v. 198. 
«nd P. R. ii. 279. lliere is a 
peculiar propriety in startle ribt 
lack*.8 is a sudden sfariU burst of 
song. 

Both in r Allegro and II Pen- 
seroso there ae^m to be twoptaeU, 
a day.piece, and a night-piece. 
Here, or with three or four of 
the preceding lines, our author 
begins to spend the day with 
mirth, T. Warton. 

44. -—the dappled dawn"] The 
word is used and explained in 
Shakespeare. Much Ado about 
Nothing, act v. sc. 8. 

—and look the gentle day. 
Before the wheels of Phoebus^ round 

about 
Dapples, the drowsy east with spots 

of gray. 

44. So also Drummond, Soti-^ 
nets, ed. I6l6. aignat. D. 2. 

Sith, winter gone, the sunne in dapl^d 
skie 
' Now smiles on medowes, mountaincs, 
hills, and plaines. 

T. Warton. 
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Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid, good morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vine, 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Chearly rouse the slumbering morn. 


45 


50 


45. Then to come in tpite of 
sorrow,'] These two poems, L' Al- 
lege and II Penseroso^ are cer- 
tainly the best of Milton's pro« 
auctions in rhyme, for the rhymes 
in Lycidas are irregular : but yet 
we may observe that several 
things axe said^ which would 
not have been said but only for 
the sake of the rh3rme, and we 
have an instance, I conceive, in 
the line before us. Mr. Pope, I 
have been informed, had re- 
marked several defects of the 
same kind in these two poems ; 
and there may be some truth 
and justness in the observation, 
which Dryden has made in the 
dedication of his Juvenal, that 
" rhyme was not Milton's talent, 
*^ he had neither the ease of doing 
" it, nor the graces of it ;" but 
then it mustl]^ said, that he had 
talents fur greater things, and 
there is more harmonv in his 
blank verse than in all the rhym- 
ing poetry in the world. 

4o. And at my window bid good 
morrow,'] Sylvester's Du Baricu, 
in the Cave of Sleep, p. 315. ed. 
1621. 

— Cease* sweet chantecleerfy 
To bid good morrcfwe* 

VOL. III. 


Again, ibid. p. 70. 

But cheerful birds chirping him sweet 
good morrowes. 

T. Warton. 

Milton perhaps remembered 
Virgil in these descriptions of 
the morning, and the morning 
sounds ; 

Evandrum ex humili tccto lux sus- 

dtat alma 
£t matutini volacrum sub culmine 

cantus. ^n» viiL 455. 

And Gray certainly copied both 
Virgil and Milton. 

The breezy call of lucense-breathiog 

mom. 
The swallow twitt'ring from the 

straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, and the 

echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their 

lowly bed» 

E. 

47» 48. Sweet-briar and eg- 
lantine are the same plant. By 
the twisted eglantine he there- 
fore means the honeysuckle. 
T. Warton, 

54. — Rouse the slumbering 
mom,'] Compare an degant triplet 
of an obscure poet, John Habing- 
ton, Casiara, ed. 1640. p. 8. 

D d 
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From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocs green. 
Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great sun begins bis state, 
RobM in flames, and amber light. 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight. 


55 


60 


The Djmphes with quiven shall 

adorne 
Their active sides, and rouse the 

mome 
With the shrill mqsicke of their 

home. 

r. Warton, 

57. — Not t«n«ecn.] In the 
Penseroso, he walks unseen, v. 65. 
Happy men love witnesses of 
their joy; the splenetic love 
solitude. Hurd» 

59. Rightagainsi the eastern gate^ 

Where the great sun begins his 
state, &c.] 
Here is an allusion to a splendid 
or royal procession. Gray has 
adopts ^e 6x$t of these lines 
in his Descend (f Odin. The 
eastern gate is a common image. 
See Milton's poem In Quintum 
Novembris, 1S3. Drayton, Po- 
lyolb. St xiii. Shakespeare, Mids. 
N. Dr. a. iii. s. 9. Compare 
also Browne, Brit, Past. b. i. s. 
V. and b. ii. s. iii. And Tasso, 
c xiv. 3. T. Warton. 

62. The clouds in thousand 
Uveries dighi,2 And so in II Pen- 
seroso. 

And storied windows richly dight. 

Dight, dressed, adorned ; a word 
used by Spenser, and our old 
writers. Faery Queen, b. i. cant, 
iv. St 6. 

With rifih anf y and co^Uy avras dight* 


Fairftx, cant. i. st 72. 
So «Teiy one in arms was quickly dighi* 
62. Literally from a very pu- 
erile poetical description of the 
mormng in one of his academic 
Prolusions. Ipsa quoque tellus 
in adyentura solis, cultiori se in- 
duit vestitu, nuhesqite }uyitsL varus 
ehlamydata colorihust pompa so- 
lenni, longoque ordine, Tidentur 
anciUari surgenti Deo. Pr. W. 
vol. ii« p. 586. 

This morning landscape of 
L'Afiegro has served as a repo- 
sitory of imagery for all succeed-* 
ing poets on the same subject 
Much the same circumstances 
however, amongst others, are 
assembled by the author of 
Britannia*s Pastorals, who wrote 
above thirty years before, b. iv. 
s. iv. p. 75, ed. 1616. 

By this had chanticlere, the village- 
clocke, 

Bidden the good wiife fbr her maidcs 
to knocke : 

And the swurt plowman fbr his break- 
fast staid. 

That he might till those lands were 
ffidlow laid : 

The hilla and t allies here and there 
respund • 

With this re>ecchoe8 oC the deepe- 
mouthM hound : 

Each sheapherd's daughter with her 
cleanly peaie. 

Was come afield to milke the morn- 
ings meale; 
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While the ploughman near at hand 
Whisdes o^er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


65 


And ere the sunne had clymb'd the 

easterne hills^ 
To guild the muttring bournes and 

petty rills ; 
Before the lab*ring bee had left the 

hive^ 
And nimtde fishes, ivhieh in rivers 

dive, 
H^n to leape» and catch the drowned 

flie, 
I rose from rest. 

67. And every shepherd tells his 
tale 

Under the hawthorn in the dale.} 
An image perhaps conveyed by 
Shakespeare, Third P. K. Henr. 
VL a. ii. & V. 

Gives not the hawthorn hush a sweeter 

shade 
To i!k6pherd* looking on their siUy 

sheepy &c. 

It ii^as suggested to me by the 
late ingenious Mr. Headley, that 
the word tale does not here im- 
ply stories told by shepherds^ 
but that it IS a technical term 
for numbering sheep, which is 
still used in Yorkshire and the 
dlstalnt counties. This interpre- 
tation I am inclined to adopt, 
which I will therefore endeavour 
to illustrate and enforce. Tale 
and tell, in this sense, were not 
unfamiliar in otir poetry, in and 
about Milton's time. For in- 
stance, Dryden's Virgil, BucoL 
iii. 35. ♦ 

And once she takes the tale of all my 
lambtm 

And in W. Browne's Shepheard^s 


Pipe, Egl. V. edit. l6l4. 12mo. 
Signat. E. 4. v. 7- he is describ- 
ing the dawn of day. 

When the shepheards from the fold 
All their bleating charges told ; 
Aadf full careful, searchM if one 
Of all the flock was hart, or gone; &c« 

And in Lilly's Gallathea, written 
1592, Phillida, disguised like a 
boy, says, " My mother said, I 
" could be no lad till 1 was 
" twentie, nor keepe sheepe till 
" I could tell them/' A. it s. i. 
But let us analyse the context 
The poet is describing a very 
early period of the morning 3 
and this he describes, by select- 
ing and assembling such pictu- 
resque objects as accompany that 
period, and, such as were famOiar 
to an early riser. He is waked 
by the lark, and goes into the 
fields* The eun is just emerging, 
and the clouds are still hovering 
over the mountains. The cocks 
are crowing, and with their lively 
notes scatter the lingering remains 
of darkness. Human labours and 
employments are renewed, with 
the dawn of the day. The 
hunter (formerly much earlier at 
his sports than at present) is 
beating the covert, and tbe slum* 
hering morn is roused with the 
cheeiful echo of hounds and 
homs; The mower is whetting 
his scythe to begin his work. 
The milk-niaid, whose business 
is of coune at day-break, comes 
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Strait mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures, 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest. 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide. 


70 


75 


abroad singing. The shepherd 
opens his fold^ and takes the tale 
of his sheep, to see if any were 
lost in'the night, as in the passage 
just quoted from Browne. Now, 
for shepherds to tell tales, or to 
ting, is a circumstancey trite, 
common, and general, and, be- 
longing only to ideal shepherds: 
nor do I know, that such shep- 
herds tell tales, or sing, more in 
the morning than at any other 
part of the day. A shepherd 
taking the tale of his sheep which 
are just unfolded, is a new image, 
correspondent apd appropriated, 
beautifully descriptive of a period 
of time, is founded in fact, and 
is more pleasing as more natural. 
T. Warton. 

67* Some perhaps will cite, 
in opposition to Warton's argu- 
ment, Milton^s description of the 
shepherds in his Hymn on the 
Morning of Christ's Nativity, st 
viii, 

The shepherds on the lawn 

Or e'er the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 

&c.— 
Perhaps their loves, or else their 

sheep. 
Was all thpt did their silly thoughts 

so busy keepb 

But in &ct they, *' who kept 
" watch over their flocks by 


" night," had no cause to tell 
the tale of their sheep in the 
morning. And this description 
is therefore as appropriate here, 
as it would be trite and general 
in the case of the English shep- 
herd at the dawn of day. I 
have given Warton's note on the 

Eassage at full length, because I 
ave sometimes found persons 
strangely reluctant to do Milton 
justice in this point. E, 

69. Strait mine eye hath caught 
new pleasures'] There is in my 
opinion great beauty in this ab- 
rupt and rapturous start of the 
poet's imagination, as it is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the sub- 
ject, and carries a very pretty 
allusion to those sudden gleams 
of vernal delight which break in 
upon the mind at the sight of a 
fine prospect. Thyer. 

72. Where the nibbling flocks do 
stray y] Nibbling sheep is an ex- 
pression in Shakespeare. Tem- 
pest, act iv. sc. 3. And stray is 
not in the sende of wander, go 
astray, but only signifies Jeed at 
large, as in Virgil, Eel. i. 9, 

Ille meas errare boves, iit cemis, et 

ipsum 
Ludere quae vellem calaxno permisit 

agresti. 
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Towers and battlements it sees 
BosomM high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies, 
The Cynosure of neighboring eyes. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes. 
From betwixt two aged oaks. 


80 


77* Towers and battlements it 
sees 

Bosom*d high in tufted trees,"} 
This was the great mansion-house 
in Milton*B early days, before' 
the old-fashioned architecture 
had given way to modem arts 
and improvements. Turrets and 
battlements were conspicuous 
marks of the numerous new 
buildings of the reign of King 
Henry VIII. and of some rather 
more ancient, many of which yet 
remained in their original state : 
nor was that style altogether 
omitted in Inigo Jones*s first 
manner. Browne, in Britannia's 
Pastorals, has a similar image, 
b. i. s. 5. p. 96. 

— yond palace, whose brave turret 

tops 
Over the statelie wood survay the 

copse. 

Browne is a poet now forgotten, 
but must have been well known 
to Milton. 

Where only a little is seen, 
more is left to the imagination. 
These symptoms of an old palace, 
especially when thus disposed, 
have a greater effect than a dis- 
covery of larger parts, and even 
ia fiill display of the whole edi- 
fice. Witn respect to their rural 
residence, there was a coyness 
in our Gothic ancestors. Modem 
seats are seldom so deeply am- 
bushed. They disclose all their 
glories 'at once; and never ex- 


cite expectation by concealment, 
by gradual approaches, and by 
interrupted appearances. T.War^ 
ion, 

80. The Cynosure of neigkb'ring 
eyes.^ As if he had said the 
pole-star of neighbouring eyes: 
an affected expression. Cynosura 
is the constellation of Ursa minor, 
or the little bear next to our pole, 
as in the Mask 342. I find the 
same expression in Democritus 
Junior, or Burton's treatise of. 
Melancholy, as quoted by Mr. 
Peck. '* It is the general hu- 
" mour of all lovers : she is his 
stem, his pole-star, his guide, 
his Cynosure, his Hesperus and 
Vesperus, &c." p. 512. 
80. But Shakespeare has " your 
eyes are lode- star res," Mids» 
N. Dr, a. i. s. 1. And our author, 
** But since he must needs be 
** the loadstar of reformation." 
P. W. vol. i. 9. And this was 
no uncommon compliment in 
Chaucer, Skelton, Sydney, Spen- 
ser, and other old English poets, 
as Mr. Steevens has abundantly 
proved. See also Grey s Notes 
on Shakespeare, vol. i. p« 43. seq. 
Lend. 1754. And in the Spanish 
Tragedy, l603. 

- Led by the load-star of her heavenly 
looks. 

Milton enlivens his prospect by 
this unexpected circumstance, 
which gives it a moral charm. 
T. fVarton. 
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Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, 
Are at their savory dinner set 
Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phiilis dresses ; 
And then in haste her bow^r she leaves. 
With Thestyhs to bind the sheaves ; 
Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tannM haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite. 
When the merry bells ring rounds 
And the jocund rebecks sound 


85 


90 


84. Art at their savory dinner 
set 

Of kerbs, &c.] 
Mr. Thyer thinks with me that 
this is an allusion to Virgil, £g1. 
11. 10. 

Thestylis et nipido fessis messoribus 

aestu 
Allia s^rpyllumque herbai contuodit 

olentes. 

And though Phiilis is the cook 
here, Thestylis is introduced soon 
after. 

9^. The upland hamlets'] Up- 
land, in opposition to the hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. 
Thyer. 

93. H^en the merry bells ring 
round."] The first instance I re- 
member in our poetry of the cir- 
cumstance of a peal of bells> in«* 
troduced as descriptive of festi- 
vity, is in Morley*8 Madrigals, 
See England's Helicon, Signat Q. 
4. ed. 16X4. r. Warton. 

94, And the Jocund rebecks sound] 
Rebeck is a tnree-stringed fiddle, 
derived from the French rebec 
or the Italian rehecca, and these. 


aays Skinner, a Rebacchando, ubi 
Re sensum auget> quia sc. hoc 
instrumento in conviviis, comes- 
sationibus et symposiis uti sole- 
bant ', and therefore Miltim pro- 
perly bestows upon it the epithet 
jocundm He uses the word again 
in his Areopagitica, p. 149. voLi. 
edit 1 738. '' The villagers also 
" must have their visitors to ea- 
" quire what lectures the bagpipe 
** and the rebeck reads, &c." 

94. Probably the same instru- 
ment which is called in Chaucer, 
Lydgate, and the old French 
writers, the Rebible, the diminu- 
tive of Ribibe, used also by 
Chaucer, ori^nally, as Sir John 
Hawkins thinks, from Rebeb, 
the name of a Moorish musical 
instrument with two strings 
played on by a bow. [See T]^ 
whiu*8 Chaucer, n. on v. 69^.] 
Sir John adds, that the Moors 
brought it into Spain, whence it 
passed into Italy, and obtained 
the name of Ribeca. Hist. Musl 
ii. 86. In the Percy Hottseboki 
book, 1512, are recited " Myn- 
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To many a youth, and many a maid. 
Dancing in the chequerM shade ; 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holy-day, 
Till the live-long day-light foil ; 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat. 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat, 


95 


100 


" stralls in Household iij. viz. a 
'' Taberett, a Luyte^ and a Re- 
*^ hecc" It appears below Q. 
Elizabeth's reign, in the music 
establishment of the royal house- 
hold. 

It appears from Sylvester s Du 
BartcLs, that the cymbal was fur- 
nished with wires, and the Re- 
beck with strings of catgut^ ed, 
foL 1621. p. 231. 

But w^rerie cymbals, febeekeU sinewes 
twin'd. 

In a barbarous Latin poet of the 
middle age^ quoted by Du Cange, 
Gloss. Lat V, Bandosa, we have, 
Quidam Rebeccam arcuab^t. 
Where arcuabant shews that it 
was played upon by a 6(Hr, arctis. 
The rebeck seems to have been 
almost a common name for a 
fiddle. See Fletcher's Kn, Bum. 
Pestle. Milton's Liberty (^ Tin- 
licensed Printing, Shakespeare, 
Rom. and Jul. a* iv. s. 4. and 
Steevens*s note. T, fTarton. 

96. Dancing in the chequer'd 
shade;"] Shakespeare^s Titus An^ 
dronicus, act ii. sc. 4. 

The green leaves quiver with the 

cooling wind. 
And make achequei^d shadow on the 

ground. 

Virgil, Ed. v. 5. 


Sive sub incertas Zephyris motanti- 
bus umbras. 

Richardson, 

97. ^nd young and old come 

forth to phy 
On a sunshine holy-day.'] 
Thus also in the Mask, 959* 

Back, shepherds, back, endagh your 

play. 
Till next tunshine hoily*dtfy* 

Holiday-sports are still much 
encouraged in the counties to 
which Milton was used. See 
note on Sams. Agon. 1418. 7. 
Warton. 

100. Then to the spicy nut^ 
brown ale.] See the old play of 
Henry V. In six Old Plays, && 
Loud. 1779. p. 336. 

^et we will have in store a crab i' th* 
fire, 
With nut-brown ale, that is full stale. 

This was Shakespeare's *^ Gas* 
sip's bowl/* Mids. N. Dr. a. i« 
s. 1. The composition was ale^ 
nutmeg, sugar, toast^ and roasted 
crabs or apples. It was called 
Lambs'WooL Our old dramas 
have frequent allusions to this 
delectable beverage. InFletcher^s 
Faithfull Shepherdess it is styled 
''the spiced wassel boul.*' T. 
Warton. 

101. With stories, Stc] Shake- 
speare's Winter's Tale is supposed 
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She was pinchM, and puUM she 8aid» 
And be by friars' lanthom led 


1 


to be of '' sprites and goblins.** 
A. ii. 8. 1« 7. Wartan. 

103* She was pinched andpultd 
she said, &c.] He and she are 
persons of the company assem- 
bled to spend the evening , after 
aoountiy wake« at a rural junket 
All diis is a put of the pastoral 
imagery which now prevailed in 
oar poetry. Compare Drayton*s 
N^mphidia, rol. iL p. 453. 

These make our girles their sluttery 

nie. 
By pinching them hoth black and 

blue, &c. 

And Shakespeare^ Cam. Err. a. ii. 
s. ii. Of the fairies. 

They'll suek our breath» and pinch 
UB black and blue. 

And the ilferry Wives, where 
FidstafPe is jnnched by fairies. 
A. V. 8. 5. And Browne^ Brit. 
Past. h. i. s. iL p* 31. And He^- 
wood's Hierarchie of Angels, b. ix. 
p. 574. edit 1635. fol. Who also, 
among the domestic demons, 
gives what he calls '^ a strange 
story of the Spirit of the But- 
tery.*' Ibid. p. 577* But almost 
all that MDton here mentions of 
these house-fairies appears to be 
taken from Jonson's Entertayn* 
ment at AUrope, l603. Works, 
fol. p. 872. edit l6i6. 

When about the creanh-UmUt sweete. 
You and all your elves do meet. 
This is Mahj the roistris fairy. 
That doth nightly rob the dairy; 
And can help or hurt the churning, 
As shee please, without discerning.— 
She ihsX^nchet country wenches. 
If they rub not cleone their benches ; 
And with sharper nayles remembers 
^ When they lake not up their embers.— 
This i» she that empties cradles, &c. 


Trayoes forth midwives in their 

slumbers,^- 
And then leades them from their 

burrowes. 
Home through p(md$ and vater-fitrm 

rawct. 

As Milton here copied Jonson, 
so Jonson copied Shakespeare, 
Mids, N. Dr. a. ii. s. i. 




you not he 
That frights the maidens of the vil* 
lagery, &C. 

It is remarkable, that the De- 
mon who was said to haunt 
women in| child-bed, and steal 
their infants, is mentioned so 
early as by Michael Psellus, a 
Byzantine philosopher of the 
eleventh century, on the Opera- 
tions qf Demons. Edit Gaulmin. 
Paris. 1615. 12mo. p. 78. T. 
Warton, 

104. Afid he by friars' lantern 
led, &C.] Thus the edition of 
1645. But in the edition 1673, 
the context stands thus. 

She was pinchM and pulfd, she said. 
And by the friars' lantern led 
Tells how, &c. 

I know not if under the poet's 

immediate direction. And . in 

Tonson's, 1705. This reading at 

least removes a slight confusion 

arising from his, v. 106. Nor 

is the general sense much altered. 

Friars' lantern, is the Jack and 

lantern^ which led people in the 

ni^ht into marshes and waters. 

Milton gives the philosophy of 

this superstition, Parad. Lost, ix. 

634. 

—A wandering fire 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which 

the night, &e." 
Which oft, they say, some evil spirit 

attends. Sec. • 
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Tells how the drudging goblin sweat, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 


105 


In the midst of a solemn and 
learned enarration, his strong 
imagination could not resist a 
romantic tradition, consecrated 
by popular credulity. Shake- 
speare nas finely transferred the 
general idea bf this superstition 
to his Ghost in HanUet, a. i. s. 3. 

Hot. What if it tempt you to the 
Jlood^ my Lord ? 

But then, from the ground-work 
of a vulgar belief, so beautifully 
accommodated and improved, 
bow does he rise in the progres- 
sion of his imagination to the 
supposition of a more alarming 
and horrible danger! 

Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o*er his base into the sea. 
And there assume some other horrible 

form. 
Which might deprive your sove- 

reignty of reason. 
And draw you into madness ? 

T. WarUm. 

106. To earn his cream'homl 
duly sett &c.]| Reginald Scot 
gives a brief account of this ima* 
ginary spirit much in the same 
manner with this of our author. 
Your grand-dames, maids, were 

wont to set a bowl of milk for 
'' hiin> for his pains in grinding 
'' of malt or mustard, and sweep- 
" ing the house at midnight — — 
'/ his white bread and milk was his 
" standing fee." Discovery of 
Witchcran, Lond. [1588 and] 
1651. 4>to. p. 66. Peck. 

See note on v. 103. And the 
commentators on Shakespeare's 
Mids. N. Dream, vol. iii. p. 27- 
edit 1778. Robin Goodfellow, 
who is here made a gigantic spi- 
ritA fond o£ lying before the fire. 


f< 


€< 


and caUed the lubber-Jiend, seems 
to be confounded wiui the sleepy 
giant mentioned in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, act iii. s. 1. vol. 
vi. p. 4J1. edit. 1751. " There 
'^ is a pretty tale of a witch that 
'' had the devil's mark about her, 
'* God bless us, that had a gy- 
** aunt to her son that was caHed 
" Lob-lye-by-the-fire." ' Jonson 
introduces Robin Goodfellow as 
a person of the drama, in Love 
Restored, a masque at Court, 
where more of his services, and 
a great variety of his gambols, 
are recited, norks, edit. l6l6. 
p. 990. Burton, speakine of 
these fairies, says, that ^ a bigfi;er 
" kind there is of them, called 
" with us Hob-goblins and Robin 
'« Goodfellowes, that would in 
'' those superstitious times grinde 
'' come for a messe of milke, cut 
** wood, or do any manner o£ 
'* drudgery worke." Melanch* 
p. i. s. 2. p. 42. edit. l632. After- 
wards, of the demons that mis- 
lead men in the night, he says, 
'' we commonly call them pucks** 
Ibid. p. 43. 

In Grim the Collier of Croy- 
don, perhapsjannted before 1600, 
Robm Gt)odfellow says, 

I love a messe qf cream as well as 
they,— 

Ho, ho, my masters, no good fellow- 
ship? 

Is Robin Goodfellow a bugbear 
grown? 

Act V. 8. 1 . See Reed's Old PL 
xi. 254. Again, ibid. p. 238. 

For I shall fleet their cream-lxrwU 
night by night. 
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When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 
His shadowy flail hath threshM the com, 
That ten day-lab'rers could not end ; 
Then lies him down the lubbar fiend, 
And stretchM out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 
And crop^fiiU out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matin rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon luUM asleep. 


110 


115 


In the old Moralities, it was cus- 
tomary to introduce the devil 
with the cry, ho, ho, hoi Gam. 
Gurt N. ibid. ii. S4i, See note 
on V. 113. infr. T. Warion. 

108. His shadowy Jlail, &C.3 
We have the flail, an implement 
here given to Robin Goodfellow, 
in the exhibition of that favourite 
character in Grim the Collier qf 
Croydon, see act'iv. s. 1. Reed*9 
Old PL xi. 238. '« Enter Robin 
" Goodfellow in a suit of leather 
'' close to his body^ his face and 
'' hands coloured russet colour^ 
'' with aJlaiV* In which scene 
he says, p. 24*1. 

What, miller, are you up agin ? 
Nay, then myJlaU Rfaall never lin» 

Robin Goodfellow, clothed in 
green, was a common %ure in 
the old city pageants* See 
Mayne's City Match, act ii. s. 6. 
edit 1639. T. fVarton. 

1 13. And crop'fuU out of doors 
heflings. 

Ere the first cock his matin 
rings."] 
Milton remembered the old song 
of Puck or Robin Goodfellow, 
rescued from oblivion by reck* 

When larks gin eing 
Away we fling. 


Mr. fiowle suggests an illustra- 
tion of the text from Warner's 
Albion's England, ch. 91. Robin 
Goodfellow is the speaker. 

Hoho, hoho, needs mast I laugh» 

such fooleries to name. 
And at my crummed mene of mUkCf 

each night from maid or dame 
To do their chares, as they suppos'd, 

when in their deadest sleepe 
I puU'd them out their beds, and 

made tbemseWcs their houses 

sweeps 
How datter'd I amongst their pota 

and pans, &c. 

Much the same is said in Scot's 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, Lo»d« 
1588. 4to. p. 66. See ^dso. To 
the readers, T. Warton. 

114. Ere the first cock his matin * 
mg«.] Mr. Bowie supposes that 
the poet here thought of a pasr^ 
sage in the Eaarie Qveene, v. vi. 
27. 

•^The native bellman of the night. 
The bird that warned Peter of his 

fall. 
First ring% hit silver heU t* eadi sleepy 

wight. 

It is certainly the same allusion 
and metaphor in P. L. v. 7* 

■ ■■ The shrill fnaiin^song 
Of birds on every bongb. 

T. Warton. 
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Towered cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men. 
Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit, or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 
In safiron robe, with taper clear. 


120 


i^S 


119 Where throngs of knights 
and barons hnld &c.l It may 
perhaps be objected t£at this is a 
little unnatural, since tilts and 
tourneaments were disused when 
Milton wrote this poem : but 
when one considers how short a 
time they had been laid aside, 
and what a considerable figure 
these make in Milton's favourite 
authors, his introducing them 
here is easily accounted for, and 
I think as easily to be excused. 
Thyer, 

120. -^trmmpha'] Triumphs 
are shews^ such as masks, revels^ 
&c. See note on Sams. Agon. 
1312. Pomp also had a technical 
sense in masques^ train, retinue, 
procession. See notes on P. L. 
viii. 60. and Sams, Agon, 449 and 
1312. T. Warton. 

\%l. With store of ladies,'] An 
expression probably taken from 
Sydney's Astrophel and Stelhf 
St. lOo. 

But here I doe store of faire ladies 
meete. . 

r. Warton. 

122. Rain infiuence, and judge 
the prize] Here Mr. Bowie cites 
Perce-foresi, v. 1. c. xii. foL IO9. 


" Pris ne doit ne peult estre 
''donne, sans les dames: car 
'' pour elles sont toutes les pro* 
^'nesses faietes^ et par elles en 
" doit estre le pris donne.*' See 
also c. cxxvii. and the articles of 
the Justes at Westminster, 1509. 
Hardvng's Chron. c. xlv. Robert 
of Gloucester, vol. L I90. and 
Geoff. Monm. b. ix. c. xiv. T. 
Warton* 

125. There let Hymen oft ap- 
pear 

In saffron robe, with taper 
clear, &c.] 
For, according to Shakespeare^ 
Lovers Lab. Lost, act iv. s. 3. 

For rev^, dances, masks, and merrf 

hours 
Fore«run fair love, strewing her way 

with flowers. 

In these pageantries^ exhilnted 
with great splendour, and a waste 
of allegoric mvention, at the nup- 
tiab of noble personages, the 
classical Hymen was of course 
introduced as an actor, with hia 
proper habit and symbols, Thns 
m Jonson's ^' Hymenan, or the 
" solemnities of Masque and Bar- 
" riera at a Marriage,** is thia 
stage-direction: ^' On the other 
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And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
With mask, and antique pageantry. 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, fency^s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 


130 
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" hand entered Hymen, in a sqf- 
*^ Jron-colouTed robe, his under- 
*' vestures white, his sockes yeU 
•' low, a yellow veile of silke on 
** his left arm, his head crowned 
with roses and marjoram, in 
his right hand a torch*' Works, 
ed. I6l6. Masques, p. 9i2* see 
also ibid. p. 939. See also 
Spenser's Epithalamion, st ii. 
and the Poeticall Miscellanies of 
Ph. Fletcher. Cambr. I6l3. 4to. 
p. 58. T. Warlon. 

132. If J onsen's &c.] We see 
by this, that Milton*8 favourite 
dramatic entertainments were 
Jonson*8 Comedies, and Shake* 
speare's Plays: and in a few 
words he touches the distin- 
guishing characteristics of these 
two famous poets, the art of Jon- 
son and nature of Shakespeare, 
the learning of the one and the 
geiuus of the other : and there is 
this farther propriety in his prais- 
ing of Shakespeare, that while 
he commends, he imitates him. 
Lon^s Labour $ Lost, act i. sc. 1. 

' This <hUd tf fancy, that Armado 
bight. 

134. fVarble his natwe wood* 
notes wildJ] Milton shews his 
judgment here, in celebrating 


Shakespeare's Comedies, rather 
than his Tragedies. For models 
of the latter, Ije refers us rightly, 
in his Penseroso, to the Grecian 
scene, v. 97. Hurd. 

There is good reason to sup- 
pose that Milton threw many 
additions and corrections into 
the Theatrum Poetarum, a book 
published by his nephew, Ed- 
ward Philips, in l675. It con- 
tains criticisms far above the 
taste of that period: among these 
Is the following judgment on 
Shakespeare, which was not 
then, I believe, the general opi- 
nion, and which perfectly coin- 
cides both with the sentiment 
and words of the text " In 
" tragedy, never any expressed 
*' a more lofty and tragic height, 
never any represented nature 
more purely to the life: and 
where the polishments of art 
are most wanting, as probably 
his learning was not extraor- 
dinary, he pleases with a cer- 
tain wild and native elegance, 
" &c." Mod, Poets, p. 194. T. 
Warlon. ^ 

135. And ever against eating 

cares,- 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs, &c.} 
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Married to immortal, verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes, with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, . 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running. 

Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony; 

That Orpheus self may heave his head 

From golden slumber on a be(^ 


uo 


145 


So also in the Mask^ speaking of 
Circe and the Sirens, 

Who as they sung, would take the 
prisonM soul. 

And lap it in Elysium- 
It may be observed^ that Milton*s . 
imagination glows with a parti- 
cular brightness not only in this 
charming passage, but m every 
other where he has occasion to 
describe the power of music, 
which shews how fond he was of 
it, and finely exemplifies Horace*s 
maxim, 

Verbaque provisam rem non invita 
sequentur. 

Thyer. 

The Lydian music was very soft 
and sweet, and according to Cas- 
siodoru^, (Varior. lib. ii. ep. 40. 
ad Boethium,) contra nimias cu- 
ras, animaeque taedia reperta, re- 
missione reparabat et oblecta- 
tione animos corroborabat. And 
so Dryden, in his excellent Ode 
on St. Cecilia's day. 

Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 
Soon he soothVi his soul to pleasures. 

136. Lap me in soft Lydian 
airs.'] An acute critic. Dr. Pem- 


berton, on Leonidas, considers 
the uncertain mixture of iambic 
and trochaic verses, of which 
we have here an example, as a 
blemish in our poet's versifi- 
cation. I own, I tliink this mix- 
ture has a good effect in the 
passage before us, and in many 
others. As in // Penseroso, v. 
143. 

That at her flowery work doth sing. 

Which is an iambic verse, chang- 
ing to trochaic in the next line. 

And the waters murmuring. 

Again, 

There let the pealing organ hlow 
To the fuU-voic'd quire below. 

Dr. J. War ton • 

And again, p. 105. ed. fol. 1621. 
See also Shakespeare, Troil. and 
Cres. act i. sc. 3. And he has 
married lineaments, for harmony 
of features, in Rom. and Juliet 
T. Warion, 

146. From golden slumber on a 
bed 

Of heaped Ely sian flowers,^ 
Compare P. L. iii. 358. Milton's 
florid style has this distinction 
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Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half regainM Eurydice. 
These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth^ with thee I mean to live. 


150 


XIV. 

11 Penseroso* . 

Hence vain deluding joys, 

The brood of folly without father bred, 

How little you bestead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys ? 


from that of most other poets» 
that it is marked with a degree 
of dignity. T. Warton. 

151. These deligh ts if thou canst 
give, 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live.] 
The concluding turn of this and 
the following poem is borrowed 
from the conclusion of two beau- 
tiful little pieces of Shakespeare^ 
entitled^ The Passionate Shep- 
herd to his Love, and toe 
Nymph's Reply to the Shep- 
herd; 

If these delights thy mind may move^ 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

These two poems are printed at 
length in the notes upon the 
third act of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, m Mr. Warburton's 
edition. 

* 11 PenserosQ is the thought- 
ful melancfady man; and Mr. 
Thjrer ooncurred with me in o]i>- 


serving, that this poem, both in 
its model and principal circum- 
stances, IS taken from a song in 
praise of melancholy in Fletcher's 
domedy called The Nice Valor, or 
Passionate Madman. The reader 
will not be displeased to see it 
here, as it is well worth tian- 
scribing* 

Hence all you vain delights. 
As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your foUy ; 
There's nought in this life sweet. 
If man were wise to see*t. 
But only Melancholy, 
Oh sweetest Melancholy. 
Welcome folded arms» and fix*d eye^ 
A sigh that piercing mortifies^ 
A look that's fasten'd to the ground, 
A tongue chain'd up without a sound. 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves. 
Places which pale passion loves ; 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous*d, save bats and 
owls; 
A midnight bell, a parting groan, 
Tfaeat are the soonds wefced upon ; 
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Dwell in some idle brain. 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess. 
As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun*beams, 
Or likest hovering dreams 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus^ train. 


10 


Then stretch our bones in a still 

gloomy valley, 
Nothing'b so dainty sweet, as lovely 

Melancholy. 

1. Hence vain deluding jotf$, 
&C.] From a distich, as Mr. 
Bowie observes, in Sylvester, 
the translator of Du Bartas, 
Worker, ed. fol. l621. p. 1084. 

Hence, hoice, &lse pleasures, mo- 
mentary joy es,' 

Mocke us no more with your illuding 
toyes ! 

The imagery which follows, v. 
5. and seq. is immediately from 
his Cave of Sleep in Du Bartas, 
p. 31 6\ ed. fol. 1621. (See note 
on L' Allegro, v. 10.) He there 
mentions Morpheus, and his 
*' J'anta9ticke swarme of dreames 
'* that hovered** — " green, red, 
^' and yellow, tawny, blacky and 
'^ blew*'— *aiid these resemble 

Tb' unnumbered motes which in the 
tun do play. 

And afterwards he cal]/! the 
" garvdt/ swarme of dreames." 
Hence Milton's fancies fond, 
gaudy shapes, numberless gaf^ 
motes in the sun-beams^ and the 
hocering dreams of Morpheas. 
T. Warton. 

2. The brood qf Jolly withoui 
faiherbred»] He assigns ^ same 

kind of origin to these ^tastic 
jovs, as Hesiod does to ^reams, 
wnlch he says the Night brings 


forth wiUiout a father. Theog. 
SIS. 

Mr. Thyer had made the same 
observation with roe; and we 
may be the more certain of this 
allusion on account of the foU 

lowing comparison Ukest 

hovering dreams, 

7. As thick and numberless 
As the gay motes thai people 
the sun-beams^ 
A similitude copied f];om Chau- 
cer. Wife of Bath's Tale, ver. 
868. 

As thik as motis in the sunn^ b^me. 

7. But it was now a common 
illustration. See Drayton, Mus. 
Elys^NympL vi. vol. iv. p. 1494. 
Randolph's Poems, ed. 1640. p. 
97. Caxton*s Golden Legend, ed. 
148S. tbl. 306. b. Sylvester cer- 
tainly suggested the idea. T. 
Warton. 

10. T%e fickle pensioners of 
Morpheus* train^ Fickle is fran- 
sitory, perpetually shifting, as in 
Shakespeare's Sonnet cxxvi. — 
'^ Timers fickle glass,**— Pen- 
sioners became a common appel- 
lation in our poetry for trajn, 
attendants, retinue, &c. As in 
the Mids, N. Dr. act ii. s. 1. of 
the fiiery queen. 

The cowslips tall her ftentimsri be. 
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\\x Goddess, sage and holy, 

It Melancholy, 

tly visage is too bright 

ense of human sight, 

re to our weaker view 

h black, staid wisdom^s hue; 


15 


nsequence of Qu. 
[lionable estsblish- 
1 of military cour- 
ame. They were 
^ the finest figure, 
t families and for- 
says Quickly, in 
Hves, act ii. s. 2. 
re has been earls, 
more, pensioners" 

le minister of Som- 
so called because 
ft^^Mf, the very 
words, manners, 

of mankind, and 
in dreams. So 

634. 

:em simulatoremque 

Peck. 

nd Ao2y,] Melan- 
sage, as Night was 
3 Greeks £v^^«ni; 
ike reason; both 
)le to wisdom and 
. '* Tn' ifwtra w^w» 
>NHN, /ufy« 9r|o$ 

Lutarch. n£Pl no- 
rip, ii. p. 521. fol. 

Hurd, 
irston's Scourge of 
pr. lib. i. Proem, 

nother of fair wisd(mt*t 


See note on LAUegr. v. 1. T, 
WarUm* 

12. Had divinest Melancholy, 
&c.] Milton, says Mr. Bowie, 
has here some traces of Albert 
Durer's Melancholia. Particu- 
larly in the black visage^ the looks 
commercing with the skies, and the 
stole drawn over her decent shoul- 
ders. The painter, he adds, gave 
her wings, which the poet has 
transferred to Contemplation, v. 
52. I think it is highly probable, 
that Milton had Uiis personifi- 
cation in his eye: and by mak- 
ing two figures out of one, and 
by giving Melancholy a kindred 
companion, to whom wings may 
be properly attributed, and wlio 
is distantly implied in Durer's 
idea, he has removed the ^o- 
lence, and cleared the obscurity, 
of the all^ory, preserving at the 
same time the whole of Uie ori- 
ginal conception. Mr. Steevens 
subjoins, ** Mr. Bowie might 
'' have added, that in Durer*s 
" design, a winged cherub, per- 
^^ haps designed for Contempla- 
^' tion, is the satellite of Melan- 
** choly. All transfer of plum- 
~ age was therefore needless. 

The poet indeed has taken the 

^ings from his goddess, and I 
" think with judgment : for al- 
** though Contemplation is ex- 
" cursive. Melancholy is attached 
" to iu object" T. WarUm. 

16. fferlaid wUh black, staid 
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Black, but such as in esteem 

Prince Memnon's sister might beseem, 

Of that starrM Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty's praise above 

The Sea-Nymphs, and their powers offended : 

Yet thou art higher far descended. 

Thee bright-hairM Vesta long of yore 

To sohtary Saturn bore ; 


sa 


n>iidonCi hue.l Her countenance 
appears dark to the grossness of 
human vision, although in reality 
of excessive lustre. The bright 
wage was therefore overlaid with 
black, according to its visible ap- 
pearance, bv Durer in his por- 
trait of Melancholy. It is the 
same general idea in Farad. L . iii. 
377. 

—But when thou shacTst 
The full blaze of thy beamsy and 

through a cloud 
Dnwn round about thee, &c. 

But this imagery is there ex- 
tended and enriched with new 
sublimity: for God even thus 
concealed, adds the poet, dazzles 
heaven, and forces the most ex- 
alted 9eraphim to retire, and 
cover their eyes with both their 
wings. T. fVarton, 

18. Prinee Memnon'g sister"] 
Memnan, king of Ethiopia, son 
of Tithonus by Aurora, repair- 
ing with a great host to the re- 
lief of Priam kine of Troy, was 
there slain by Achilles. Peck, 

19. Or that starred Ethiop 
queen &c.] Cassiope, as we learn 
from Apollodorus, was the wife 
of Cepheus king of Ethiopia. 
She boasted herself to be more 
beautiful than the Nereids, and 
challenged them to a trial ; who 

VOL. III. 


in revenge persuaded Neptune 
to send a prodigious whale into 
Ethiopia. To appease them, she 
was directed to exposeher daugh- 
ter Andromeda to the monster : 
but Perseus delivered Andro- 
meda, of whom he was ena- 
moured^ and transported Cas- 
siope into heaven, where she 
became a constellation. BihL ii. 
c. iv. s. 3. Hence she is called' 
that starred Ediiop queen. See 
Aratus, Phcenom. v. 189. seq. 
But Milton seems to have been 
struck with an old Gothic print 
of the constellations, which I 
have seen in early editions of 
the Astronomers, where this 
queen is represented with a black 
body marked with white stars. 
T. fVartan. 

28. Thee bright-haired Vesta, 
&c.] Mr. Bowie thinks, that this 
genealogy, but without the po- 
etry, is irom Gower*s song, in 
Pericles Prince of Tyre, More 
especially as the verses imme- 
diately follow those quoted from^ 
the same song, VAllegr, v. S5. 
See edit. Malone, SuppL Sh. vol. 
ii. 7. 

With whom the father liking took. 
And her to incest did provoke, &c. 

The meaning of Milton's alle- 
E e 
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His daughter she (in Saturn's leign. 
Such mixture was not held a stain). 
Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida's inmost grove, 
While yet there was no fear of Jove, 
Come pensive Nun, devout gnd pure, 
Sober, stedfast, and demure. 
All in a robe of darkest grain, 
Flowing with majestic train, 
And sable stole of Cyprus lawn. 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 


35 


so 


S5 


gory is^ that Melancholy is the 
daughter of Genius^ which is 
typified by the bright^haired god- 
dess of the eternal fire. Saturn, 
ihe father, is the god of satur- 
nine dispositions, of pensive and 
gloomy minds. T* tVarton, 

35* And sable stole, &c,] Here 
is a character and propriety in 
ihe use of the stole, which, in the 
poetical phraseoloffv of the pre- 
sent day, is not omy perpetually 
misapplied^ but misrepresentecl. 
It was a veil which covered the 
head and shoulders; and, as Mr« 
Bowie observes, was worn only 
by such of the Roman matrons, 
as were distinguished for the 
strictness of their modesty. He 
refers us to the Le Imagtni ddU 
Donne, di Enea Vico, In Vinegia, 
1S57* Pt 77. 4to. See also Al- 
b^ Durer*s Melancholia, where 
thb description is exactly an- 
swered. T. Warion. 

35, — cvprus ktwn,'] In Mil- 
ton's editions it is dpres lawn; 
but I presume the word is cy^ 
prus, as Mr. Sympson observed 


likewise, who says it is a com" 
mon term in Ben Jonson. 

35. Undoubtedly eyprus is tfae^ 
true spelling. '' Quinque auri- 
" firigia, quorum tria sunt opere 
" cyprensi noblissimo, et unum 
*' est de opere Anglicano.'* Lib. 
Anniv. BcuUic. Vatican, apud Ru- 
beum in Vit. Bonifacii viii. P. P. 
p. 345. See also Charpentier, 
SwppL Gloss, Gang. torn. i. col. 
391. '' Unum pluviale de canceo 
" rubeo, cum aurifrigio de opere 
" cyprensu'* See Life of Sir T, 
Pope, p. 349. edit. S. It is a thin 
transparent texture. So Shake- 
speare, Twelfth Night, act iii. 


s. 1. 


-A Cyprus, not a bosom^ 


Hides my poor heart. 

And, what is more immediately 
to our purpose, in Autolycu8*s 
song in the Wint. Tale, we have 
black Cyprus. Act iv. s. 3. 

Lawn as white as driven 8noir» 
Cyprus black as e'er was crow. 

And Donne, Poems, edit. 4lo. 
1634. p. 130. And in Jcmson's 
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Come, but keep diy TVonted state^ 
With even stejjls and musing gait, 
And looks commadng with the skies, 
Thgr tt^ soul sitting in thine eyes : - 
There hdd in hdy fM^on still, 
Foiget thyself «o iiMrble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
'£N>u fix them on the earth as fest: 
And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with Gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove^s altar sing t 


46^ 


45 


Epigrdms, Ixxiii. Dryden^ by a 
most ridiculous misapprehension^ 
in his translation of the first 
Georgic> has ** shroud-like cy- 
"pr^w," V. 25. Here says Mu- 
boume> '* Did not Mr. D. think 
** of that kind of cypress used 
'' often for the scarfs and hat- 
** bands at funerals formerly, or 
'* for fMow's vails P" The kst 
sense seems to explain Milton. 
See the Puritan, Stage-direction^ 
act i. s. 1. What has been said 
illustrates a passage in Twelfth 
Night, perhaps misunderstood, 
which also reflects light on our 
text. Act ii. s. 4. 

Come away, come away. Death, 
And in tad cffprett let me be laid. 

Tliat Is, in a ahroud, not in a 
coffin of cypress-wood. See also 
Dmmmonas Sonnets^ Edinb. 
1616. P. L sign. B. T. WarUm. 

S6. — decent shoulders,'] Not 
exposed, therefore decent. T. 
Warton. 

40» Thy rapt soul sitting in 
thine eyes:] Thy ravished soul. 
So in Comus, 7 6^. '' Kindle my 


'' rapt spirits.'* And in many 
other passages of our author. See* 
the note on P. L« iii. 522. T. 
Wart&n. 

41. There held in holy passion 
stiU, 

Forget thyself to marble^ 
So in the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, 

There thou our fiancy of itself bereav- 

ing. 
Dost make us marhle hy too mwh' 

conceivingm 

In both instances excess df 
thought is the cause. T. War" 
ton, 

45. With a sad leaden donm- 
ward cast'} The same epithet 
Shakespeare applies to Contem- 
plation, in his Love's Labour's 
Lost. 

For when would you^ my h'ege, or 

you, or you 
In leaden amiemptatkm have found 

out&c* 

Thyer. 

47- And hears the Muses in a 

ring 
Aye round about Jove*s altar 

sing :] 

E e 2 
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And add to these retired Leisure, 
That in trim gardens takes his pleasure;. 
But first, and chielBest, with thee bring. 
Him that yon soars on golden wing, 


^ 


Hesiod^ Theog. iii. 

Km n 9P%^t m^nnif isUU* ^tvi mmXw- 
O^ivrrm^ mm ^/mv t^tfitfUi 

47. " Hinc quo^ue Musarum^ 
*< circa Jovis altaria dies noctes- 
*' que saltantium^ ab ultima rerum 
^' origine increbuit fabula." Mil- 
ton's Prose Works, iL 5^8. So 
also the learned and elegant L. 
Gyraldos, to the Muses^ 0pp. 
vol. ii. p. 9^. ed. Lugd. Bat 
1696. fol 

£t Jovis ad solium dulce movetis 
ebur* 

T. Warion. 

50. That in trim gardens takes 
his pleasure,] Affectation and false 
elegance were now carried to the 
most elaborate and absurd ex- 
cess in gardening* Laurem- 
borgiusy a physician of Rostock 
in Germany > has described some 
singular monuments of this ex- 
travagance at Cbartres in France, 
and Hampton Court in England, 
" where in privet are figured va- 
rious animals, the royal arms 
of England, and many other 
things." Many gardens of 
England, he adds, as well as of 
Italy, were to be praised for a 
wonderful variety of these ver- 
dant sculptures. HorficuUura, 
lib. i. cap. 29. s. iii. The pe- 
dantry of vegetation has not yet 
expired in some of our more re- 
mote counties. 
Milton, I fear, alludes to the 


*€ 
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trim gardiii in Arcades, 46« and 
in Comus, 984t, 985, 990. But- 
he had changed his ideas of a 
garden when h^ wrctte the Pa-. 
radise Lost, H, Warton. . 

See Mr. Dunstei's remarks on 
Milton's taste in this particular,; 
P. R. ii. 289. -E. 

52. Him that yon soars on- 
golden wing, &c.] Spenser, haa 
likewise given a descripticm of 
Contemplation, but he- describear 
him under the figure of a vene- 
rable old man ; and I cannot but 
agree with Mr. Thyer, that there 
is more propriety in this than m 
the gayer personage of Milton. 

52. By contemplation, is here 
meant that stretch of thought, by 
which the mind Ascends " to the. 
** first good, first perfect, and first, 
*^fair;*' and is therefore very 
properly said to soar on golden 
wing, guiding the fiery^wheeled 
throne-, that is, to take a high 
and glorious flight, carryii^ 
bright ideas of deity along with 
it. But the whole imagery al- 
ludes to the cherubic forms that 
conveyed the Jtery-toheeled car in 
Ezekiel, x. 2. se(}. See also Mil- 
ton himself. Par. L. vi. 750. Sa 
that oAthing can be greater or 
juster than this idea of Dwine 
Contemplation. Contemplation, 
of a more sedate turn, and intent 
only on. human things, ia more 
fitly described, as by Spenser, 
under the figure of an ola man^ 
time and experience quailing 
men best for this ofRc^. Hurd. 
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Guiding the £eiy-wheeled tbron^^ 
The cherub Contemplation ; : 
And the mute Sit^nce hist along, 
^Less Philomel will deign.a song, 
In her sweetest, saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 
While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke^ 
Gently o^er th^ accu8tom^4 oak ; 


66 


m 


I cannot agre6 with Doctor 
Newton about this representa- 
tion of Contemplation. To say 
nothing, that gaiety cannot very 
properly belong to the notion of 
a being, who is '^guiding the 
" fiery-wheeled throne." Shake- 
speare has indeed given us the 
vulgar cherub> in K. Hen, VIIL 
act i. Sr 1« 

—Their dwarfish pages were 
As cherubimiB, all gilt* 

But that Milton's uniform con-t 
ception of this species of angel 
Was vety di&rent, appears fix>m 
Various passages of ui^ Paradise 
Ldst* Satan calls Bedeebub 
" fallen Cherub," b. i. 57. Che- 
rub and Seraph, part of the rebel 
warrior-angels, are '^ rolling iii 
!^ the flood with scattered arms 
and ensigns." Ibid. 324. Again, 
Millions ot- flaming swords are 
*' drawn from the iht^hs of mighty 
'^Cherubim," b. i. 665. The 
<£erub Zephon is a leader of the 
radiant files of heaven i and, in 
the^ figure oi^ a graceful yonnff 
man, " severe in yonthfiu 
'* beauty,*' rebukes Satan, b. v. 
797> 845. "A cherubic watch, 
*' a cohort bright of watchful 
** cherubim,** is stationed on the 
eastern verge of Paradise, b. xi. 


f€ 
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1^0, liB. Other example^ are 

obvious. T. Wartm. ; * 

66, 'Less Philomel will deign a 

songf 
In her sweetest f saddest plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of 
• night,'] 
Compare Shakespeare, Sonnet li. 
and see note, P. R. iv. 246. 

' As Philomel in siiiiiiner's front dkh 

■ing. 
And stops his pipe in growth of riper 

days,. 
Not that the summer is less pleasant 

now. 
Than when her mournfiU hymnt did 

huth the nighL 

Dunster^ 


59. ^-^^ragon ffoke,'] TlaB^^ 
fice is attributed to dragons ^an 
account of their watchfulness. 
So Shakespeare in Cymbeline^ 
actii. 8C.2. 

Swift, swift, you dragons of the night. 

And in Troilus and Cressida, act 
V. sc« 14. 

The dragon wihg of night overspreads 
the earth* 

Milton has somewhat of the same 
thought again in his Latin poems. 
In c&tum Praesulis Eliensis. 

Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi trifomien), dum coercebat suos 
Fraenis draconei nmtin, 

E e 3 
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Sweet bird tibat shunn'flt ibe noiae oHoXfyi 
Most musical, mcMst melaiKJicdyi 
Thee chauntress oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy eveiMoag; 
And missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smootb^haven green, 
To behold the waiuFrisig moon, 
Riding near her highest nooa, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven's. wide pathless way, 
And oft, as if her head she bow'd, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud« 
Oft on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the &r*off curfeu sound. 


6A 


70 


59; Add from Shakespeiure, 
Mids. N. Dr. act iii. s. 9. 

For nights swift dragom eat the 
doods full fiut. 

T. Warton. 

61. Sweet bird, &c.] It is re- 
miurkable that here he begins his 
time ftcAn ieveiung> as in L'Alle- 

Cfrom the early monuiig, and 
a with the nigotingale as there 
with the lark, AndasMr.Tbyer 
observes, this rapturous start of 
the poet's fancy in praise of his 
favourite bird is extremely na- 
tural and beautiful : and it- is 
worth the reader's while tea to 
observe, how &iel^ he makes it 
serve to connect his aubjeet^ and 
insensibly as it were to iatro* 
diice the following charming 
night-scene. 

68. Biding near her highest 
noon,"] So in P. L. v. 174. of the 
sun. 


—Both when thou climVsl, 
*And when high tkoon ha8t|;aiii*d, and 
when thou fall'st. 

See tlie noti?> Sam$, Agim. 68S: 
Jonson has *^ thl^ noon of nfgiAi/' 
S^an. voL iL 238. and he refeiy 
us to the meridies noctis of the 
Latins. And in his Masques,NiA* 

vi.79. 


A moon of light 
In the noon ^ ni^ilL 


T. Warum: 


74. J hear the far-off citrfeu 
soundt ice] William the Con- 
queror^ in the first year of his 
reigi)^ commanded that in every 
town and village a bell should 
be rung every niffht at ei^t of 
the dock, and tSat all persons 
should then put out their fire 
and candle, and go to bed; the 
ringing of which bell was called 
curf^Uy Fjr. couvre-feut that is, 
caver-fire» See the Glpssax^ t9 
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Over some wide-water'd shore, 
Swinging slow with suUen roar ; 
Or if the air will not permit. 
Some still removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
Far from all resort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth. 


7S 


SO 


Chaucer. And the two follow- 
ing lines^ with the frequent al- 
literation of the letter s, inimit- 
ably express the motion and 
soundof a great heavj^ bell. We 
almost think we hear it. 

Over some wide-water'd shore. 
Swinging slow with sullen rosr. 

The poet no doubt remembered 
S&akespeare's passing-bell^ but I 
think he has exceed^ his origi- 
nal. Sonnet 71* 

No longer mourn for me when I am 

4eAd, 
Thea you shall hear the surly ntUen 

leU 
Give warning to the world that 1 am 

' fled 
From this vile world, with vilest 

worms to dwelL 

78. Some stUl removed place 
fvUifii.'] That is, " some quiet, 
•* remote, or unfrequented place 
** will suit my purpose." Re- 
moved is the ancient jBnglish 
participle passive for the Latin 
retnoie. So Shakespeare, HamL 
a. iv. s. 4. 

It waves you to a more removed 
ground. 

Again, Mids, N. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

From Athens is her house removed 
seven leagues. 

For so remote is printed in the 
£aiioBlG23, 1682, and 168S* And 


again, Meas. for Meoi. '* How 
** have t ever loved the life 
" removed, &c." and in other 
places of Shakespeare, as well as 
of Jonson. T. Warton. 

80. Teach light to counterfeil a 
gloom^ Statins, Theh, iv. 424. 
pallet mala lucis imago. Compare 
Shakespeare, Mids, N. Dr. a. v. 
s. 2. 

Through this house give glimmering 

light 
By the dead and drowsy fire. 

And Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 14. 

A little glooming light much like a 
shade. 

T. Warton. 

82. Save the cricket on the 
hearth,'] Shakespeare, the uni- 
versal and accurate observer of 
real nature, was the first who 
introduced the crying of the 
cricket, and with the finest effect, 
into our poetry. — Or the hell- 
mans drowsy charm, &c. Compare 
Chaucer, Cant. T. v. 3479. ed. 
Tyrwh. See also Cartwrighfs 
Ordinary i a. iii. s. 1. fVorks^ p. 
86, 1651. And Shakeq)eare, Ofmm 
bfiline, a. ii. s. 2. and Jf^^''* ^« 
8. V. s. 5. In Robert Herrick'a 
Hesperides, is a little poem called 
the Bellman, which contains this 
charm, p. ISP. ed. 1647- It 
begins thus, 

E e 4 
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Or the bellman^s drowsy, chann, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm : 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour^ 
Be seen in some high lonely tow'r, 
Where I may oft out-watch the Bear, 
With thrice great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 
What worlds, or what vast r^ions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook : 


85 


90 


From noise of scareofires rest ye free. 
Prom murder, Benedicite! 
From all mischances, that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the night, 
Merde secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye while ye sleep* &c 

Anciently the watchman, who 
cried the hours, used these or 
the like benedictions. T. Warton, 

85. Or lei my lamp at 'midnight 
hour 

Be eeen in some high lonely 
towrJ] 
The extraneous circumstance he 
teen gives poetry to the passage; 
and thus a pictui^ is created 
which fills the imsjlgination* . T. 
Warton. j 

67. Where I, may oft oulwaich 
the Bear^'\ The constellation so 
called, that never sets. Virg. 
Georg. i. 246. 

Aretos oceani raetuentes lequore tingi. 

88. With thrice great Hermes,] 
Hermes Trismegistus, the Egyp- 
tian philoscmher, flourished a 
little after Moses. He main- 
tained the truth of one God 
against the idolatry and p<^y- 
theism of his countrymen. Peck, 

88, or unsphere 

The spirit ofPlatoto unfold &c] 


The spirit of Plato is rightly sum- 
moned to unfold these particular 
notions, for he has treated more 
largely than any of the philoso- 
phers, concerning the separate 
state of the soul after death, and 
concerning demons residing in 
the elements, and influencing the 
planets, and directing the course 
of nature. The English reader 
may see a summary of his doc- 
trines at the end of Stanley's 
Life of that philosopher. And 
as Mr. Thyer observes, the word 
unsphere alludes to the Platonic 
notion of diflerent spheres or 
regions being assigned to spirits 
of different degrees of perfection 
or impurity. The same term is 
used in the Mask, ver. 2. 

—where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spirits Kve iuspher*d 
. In regions mild of calm and serene air. 

SQ. This shews what sort of 
contemplation he was fond of. 
Milton's imagination made him 
as much a. mystic as his "good 
sense would give leave. I&rd. 

91 • The immortal mind that 
hath forsooU^ Compare P. R. iv. 
5^, and see .the note on the 
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And of those Demons that are fopud 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whose power hath a true .consent 
With planet, or with element. 
Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by, 
Presenting Thebes, or Pdops^line^ 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 


95 


100 


Demons of the Elements, P. R. 
ii. 12SJ, E. 

98. In sceptred paU"} The 
same that Horace ciQls paUa 
honesta. De Arte Poet 278. 

Post hunc persona paUaeque repertor 

htmesioi 
JEschylus— 

98. But Horace, I humbly iip- 
prehend» only mfeans, that Ma* 
chylus introduced masks and 
better dresses. Palla honesta is 
simply a decent robe. Milton 
means something more. By 
clothing Tragedy in her scep^ 
tred pall, he intended speci- 
jScaUy to point out regal siorki 
the proper arguments of the 
higher drama. And this more 
expressly appears, from the sub- 
jects immediately mentioned in 
the subsequent couplet. Our 
author has also personified Tra- 
gedy, in the same meaning, 
where he gives her a bloody 
sceptre, implying the distresses 
o€ kings. El, i. 37* 

Sive crueniatumivaionTragoi^tce^* 
trum 
Quassat, et effUsia crinibus ora 
rotat. 

He then illustrates or exemplifies 
his personification. 

Seu mncret Pdopea domus, seu no- 
bilis /«, 
Sen luit inceitos anUa Crttmitt avos. 


These four Latin verses form 
the context now before us* 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptred pall come sweeping by; 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops* line. 
Or the Tale of Troy divine. 

In Paradise Regained, he parti- 
cularises the lofty grave tragedians 
of Athens. B. iv. £66. And these 
are they, who display the vicis- 
situdes of human life by examples 
of Great Misfortune, 

High actions and high passionif best 
describing. ' 

In the Tractate of Education, he 
recommends " Attic Tragedies of 
^* stateliest and most regal argu-% 
"ment." Edit 1673. p. I09. 
Ovid, whom Milton in some of 
his prose pieces prefers to all the 
Roman poets besides, has also 
marked tne true, at least original, 

Province of Tragedy, by giving 
er a sceptre* Amor, I. lii. i. 11. 
And we there trace Milton^s pall 
also. 

Venit e|^ ingenti violenta Tragadia 
passu, ■ 
Fronte coma torva^ Palla jacebat 
hamis , 
Laeva manus Sceptrum late regale te- 
sebat, &c* 

T. Warton. 

99. Presenting Thebes, or Pe- 

lops* line. 
Or the tale of Troff divine,'] 
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Or what (though mre) of later age 
Ennobled hath the budcioM irtage. 
But, O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise MusaBUs from his bower, 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as warbled to the string. 
Drew iron tears dowjD PlUto^s ch^p 
Aj)d made Hell grant what Ipve 4id seek* 


105 


These were the principal subjects 
of tiie ancient tragedies 5 and he 
seems to allude particularly to 
the Septem contra Thebas of 
JEschyluSy and the Phctnissa o€ 
Euripides^ and the Antigone oi 
Sophocles, and the T/tebais of 
Seneca, which present Thef>e»} 
and to the Tkyestes of Sei|eca» 
apd the Agamemnon of ^schylus, 
which present Pelops line; and 
to the Troades of Euripides and 
of Seneca, and other tragedies 
which present the tale of Troy 
Hvine, therefore called divine be- 
cause built by the gods ; for I 
thii^k with Mr. Thyer, that dir 
pine is not to be joined with iale^ 
as many understand it: and as 
Mr. Jortin notes^ it is called in 
Homer lAi«$ 1^4. 

1 00. — though rar^] Just glanc- 
ing at Shakespeare. Hurd, 

104. Might raife MustBusfrom 
his bower,"] The poet Musaus 
makes the most distinguished 
fi^re in Vu:gil*s Elysium, ^n. 
vu 667. 

Musaeum ante omnes, medium nam 

plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeria extantem 

suspicit altis. 

105. Or bid the soul of Orphetu 
sing &c.] It is a property of 
mufi(ic,.that the same strains have 


a power to excite pain or plea- 
sure, as the state is in which it 
finds the hearer. Hence Milton 
makes the self-same strains of 
Orpheus proper to excite both 
the afiecdons of mirth and me- 
lancholy, just as the mind is then 
dispos^. If ^ pairtl^ h,e cajls 
for such music, 

Tkat Orpheuaf self may heave his 

head &c. 
If to melancholy «— 
Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing &c» 

See Warburton*s Shakespeare, 
vol. ill. p. 118. 

105. To Orpheus or his harp 
Milton has frequent allusions in 
other places. As in P. L. iii. 17- 
and in the Tractate on Education, 
*' Melodious sounds on every side 
^* that the harp qf Orpheus was 
*'not more charming.** We 
have the same allusion in the 
Preface to Philips's Theatrum 
Poetarum, in which are more 
manifest marks of Milton's hand^ 
than in thebook itself. Educa- 
tion is that harp of Orpheus, &c. 
p. S. T. Warton. 

107. Drew iron tears down 
Pluto's cheek,] Our author here 
very strongly expresses the sense 
of the following line of Seneca's 
upon the same occasion, which I 
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Or call up him that left h^lf tQld 
The story of Cambuscao bold^ 
Of Camball, and of Algai^tfcy 
And who had Canace to mfe. 
That ownM the virtuous riag and glass^ 
And of the wondrous horse of brass^ 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 
And if ought else great bards beside 
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115 


suppose he ^ad in view. Here 
Fur. 578. 
Deflent et laciymU difficilcs Dei. 

1Q9. Or caU up Aim thai l^ 

half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

He means Chaucer and hb 
Squire's Tale, wherein Cambusw 
can is king of Sarra in Taitary> 
and has two sons Algarsife and 
Camball, and a daughter luinied 
Canace. This Tartar king re- 
ceives a present from the king 
of Araby and Ind> of a fD<mdrous 
horse of brass that could transport 
him through the air to anyplace^ 
and a sword of rare qualities; 
and at die same time his daugh- 
ter Canaee is presented with a 
ffirtuous ring and glass, a glass 
by which she could discover 
secrets and future events^ and a 
ring by which she could under- 
stand the . language of birds. 
This tale was eiwer never finished 
by C^ucer, or part of it is lost: 
but Spenser has endeavoured to 
supply the defect in. his Faery 
Queen. See b* iv. cant. ii. s. 3^. 
&c. 

109. Hence it appears that 
Milton, among Chauoer*s pieces, 
was most stru^^k with his Squier*s 


Tale. It best suited our author's 
predilection for romantic poetry. 
Chaucer is here ranked with the 
sublime poets: his comic vein 
is forgotten and overlooked* See 
Hist. Eng. Poetr. i. S98. —The 
virtuous ring and glass. So Boit 
ardo, OrL Inanu 1. i. c. xiv. st^ 
49. Of Angelica's magic ring^ 

In bocca avea qpeU a^ virtuoto^ 

And in the Faerie Queene, a sword 
tempered by Merlin is called 
^ the vertuous Steele.'* And the 
Palmer has *' a vertuous staffe.^ 
T. Warton. 

116. Jnd if ought else great 
bards beside &c.]| Ariosto, and 
Spenser more particularly, of 
wnose alle^rical poetry it may 
be said with great truth and 
proprietjr, that more is meant than 
meets the ear. And thus in these 
two little poetos Milton maked 
his compliments to our great- 
est Engush poetSi Jonson and 
Shakespeare, Chaucer and Spen- 
ser. 

116. Tasso also pretends to an 
allegorical and mysterious mean- 
ing. And his inchanted forest, 
the most conspicuous fiction of 
the kind, might have been here 
intended. Bemi allows, that his 
incantations, giants, magic gar- 
dens. Sec, may amuse i£e igno-* 
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In sage and solemn tunes have sung, 
Of tumeys and of trophies* hung, 
Of forests and inchantments drear, 
Where more is meant than me^ts the ear. 
Thus night oft see me in thy pale career. 
Till civil-suited mom appear. 


12a 


rant, but that tbe intelligent 
have more penetration, OrL Inam, 
h i. c. XXVI. 

Ma voi, ch* avete gl* intelletti sani» 
Mihite la dottrina the s' oKondCj 
Sotte queste coperte alte e profondc. 

Milton says in his Apology for 
Smeetymnuus, " I may tell" you 
" whither my younger feet wan- 
" dered : I betook me among 
** those lofty fables and romances, 
** which recount in solemn cantos 
** the deeds of knighthood, Blc** 
Prose Works, i. II. T. WarUm. 
118. — of trophies hung^ So 
in Sams. Agon. 1738. 

With all hiK trophies hungf and acts 
etiroll'd, dec. 

T. Warton. 

11 9» Of forests and inchofU" 
tnents drear,] Mr« Bowie here 
cites the title of a chapter in 
Perceforest, *^ Comment le roia 
'' d' Angleterre entra en la forest, 
" et des enchantements quil y 
*' trouua." voU L c. xxiv. f. 27. 
He adds other notices of in* 
chanted forests, from Comedias 
de Cervantes, t. i. 121. And 
Batalla de Roncesifallesi, c. uxi* 
St. ult. Th^e are fine strokes 
of imagination in Lucan's in- 
chanted ffrove. In Boyardo's 
Orlando, we forest of Arden is 
the scene of many of Merlin's 
inchantments. T. Warton. 




120. Where more is meant than 
meets the ear.} Mr. l^wle refers 
to Seneca, Epist. 114. '^ In gui- 

bus plus intelligendum est 
quam audiendum.'* T. War- 
ton. 

121. Thus night oft see me in 
thy pale career."] Hitherto we 
have seen the night of the itie- 
landioly man. Here his dau 
commences. Accordingly, this 
second part or division of the 
poem is ushered in with a lobg 
verse. T. Warton. 

122. 7MI dvil'Suited mom crp^ 
pear, 2 Paradise Regained, iv. 
426. 

——till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps ift 
amice gra^. 

Richardson. 

Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet, 
act iii. sc. 4. 

Come civil night. 
Thou tcber^suited matron, atl in black. 

1 22. In this and in other places 
of Shakespeare, civil is grave, de- 
cent, solemn. B* Jonson applied 
it to the colour of dreds, Womali's 
Prize, act iii. s. 8. 

I do not like the colour, 'tis too civil. 

r. Warton: 

' See also Mr. Dunster*s note 
on P. R. iv. 427. E. 
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Not trick'd and frounqM as she was wont 
With the Attic boy to hunt, 
But kerchef M in a comely cloud. 
While rocking winds are piping loudr 
Or usber'd with a shower still. 
When the gust hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the rustling leaves, 
With minute drops ftom off the eaves. 


1«5 


130 


123. Not tricked and frounced 
as she was wont 

With the Attic boy to hunt,'] 
Shakespeare calls deeas tricking, 
Mrs. Page, in the Merry Vl^ives 
of Windsor, " Go get us proper- 
*' ties and tricking ror our faines.*^ 
Frouncd is another word to the 
same purpose, signifying much 
the same as frizzled, crisped, 
curled. The Attic hoy is Ce- 
phalus, with whom Aurora fell 
m love as he was hunting. See 
Peck, and Ovid. Met vii. 701. 

125. But kerchej^d in a comely 
cloud,"] Kerchef is a head dress 
from the French couvre chef; a 
word used by Chaucer and 
Shakespeare. Juliua Caesar, act 
ii. sc. 3. 

126. While rocking winds are 
piping loud,] So Shakespeare^i 
Mids. N,. Dr. a. i. s. 1. 

• Therefore the winds piping to us in 
vain. 

The stiU, that is, gentle shower,, 
in the next line is opposed to 
the ^' winds piping hud.'' See 
note on The Passion, 28. 7. 
Warton, 

1 27* Doctor Johnson, from this 
to the hundred and fifty-fourth 
verse inclusively, thus abridges 
our author s ideas. '^ When the 
^' morning comes, a inoming 


'^ gloomy with rain and wind, he 
** walks into the dark trackless 
'^ woods, falls asleep by 3ome 
" murmuring water, and with 
*^ melancholy enthusiasm, ex^ 
'' pects some dream of prognostic 
'' cation, or some music played 
" by aerial performers/' Never 
were fine imagery and fine ima* 
gination so marred, mutilated, 
and impoverished, by a cold, un» 
feeling, and imperfect rejpresent- 
ation ! To say nothing, that he 
confounds two descriptions. T^ 
Warton, 

130. With minute drops.] A 
natural little circumstance calcu- 
lated to impress a pleasing me- 
lancholy; and which reminds 
one of a similar image in a poet 
that abounds in natural little 
circumstances. Speaking of a 
gentle SpringrShower, " 'Tis 
" scarce to patter heard/' says 
Thomson, Seas. Spring, ver. 176. 
Dr. J. Warton, 

He means, by minute drops ^ 
Jrom off the eaves, not small drops, 
but mmute drops, such as drop 
at intervals, by minutes, for the 
shower was now over: as we 
say, minute-guns, and minute- 
bells. In L Allegro, the lark 
bade good-morrow at the poet's 
window, through sweet-briars, 
honeysuckles, and vines, spread* 
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And when the sun b^ns to fling 
His flaring beams, me Goddess bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves. 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves 
Of pine, or monumental oak, 
Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the Nymphs to daunts 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook. 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's garish eye, 
While the bee with honied thigh. 
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ing, as we have seen^ over 
the walls ci the house. Now, 
their leaves are dropping wet 
with a morning-shower* T.fVar^ 
ton, 

151. And when the 8un begins 
tofiing 

His flaring beams,"] 
So Drayton^ Nymphid. vol. i. p. 
1449. 

' When Phcebus with a face of mirth 
Had Jhng abroad hia heames* 

Our author, in his book Of Rs" 
Jbrmalion, of gospel truth. " In 
" a flaring tire bespeckled her.** 
Pr. W. vol i. 9. T. Warton. 

Idd. To arched walks qf twi^ 
light groves. 

And shadows brown that Sglvan 
loves.'] 
Thus in Browne's Britannia*s 
Pastorals, now in high reputa* 
tion, b. ii. s. iv. p. 104. 

Kow wanders Pan the arched groTes 

and hilto^ 
Where ftyeries often danc'd* 

Again^ ibid. s. ii. p. 44. 

, Downe through the ar^ied wood the 
shepherdfl wend. 


In Omits, in the manuscript, v. 
181. 

In the blind allejrs of thisarcftei wood^ 

See P. R. iL 293. and P. L. i. S04» 
Ibid. b. ix. 1107* 

—A piHa/d shade^ 

Here, by the way, is accidentaUy 
Bishop Warburton's ingenious 
but fiuse idea of the Sar^en ar^ 
chitecture. Compare also b. iv. 
705. T. Warton. 

134. — shadowt brown] Seethe 
notes, P. L. iv. 246. and P. R. ii. 

292. E. 

^ 141. — day* sgarisheye,] Garish, 
splendid, gaud^. A word in 
Shakeqpeare, Richard III. act iv. 

M ■ a garUh flag. 

Romeo and Juliet, act iii. sc. 4. 

—all the world shall be in love with 

night. 
And pay no worship to ihegqtith sun* 

141. The eye of day for the 
sun, was a common image in 
Spenser, Sylvester, Drayton, Ph. 
Iietcher, Shakespeare, &c. T. 
Warton. 

142. While the bee with honied 
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That at her flowery work doth Bing, 
And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy-featherM sleep ; 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture dispkyM, 
Softly on my eye-lids laid^ 


145 


150 


thigh, &c.^ Compare P. R. iv. 
247* where see the note* Com- 
pare also Drayton's Owle, voL iv. 
p. 1492. 

See the tmall brookes as through the 

groves they travel. 
With the smooth cadence of their 

murmuring; 
Each bee with honie on her laden th ye. 

T. Warton. 

148. Wave al his fvings] Wave 
is used here as a verb neuter. 

148. I do not exactly under- 
stand the whole of the context. 
Is the Dream to wave at Sleep's 
wings? Doctor Newton will have 
wave to be a verb neuter : and 
very justly, as the passage now 
stands. But let us strike out at, 
and make wave active. 

-»Let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave his wings, in airy stream, &c. 

'' Let some fantastic Dream put 
*^ the wings of Sleep in motion, 
which shall be dispiayed, or 
expanded* in an airy or soft 
iiream of visionary imagery, 
gently £dliag or settling on 
my eye-lids.** Or, his may 
refer to Dream, and not to Sleep, 
with mueh the same sense. In 
the mean time. sii|>po8ins hoely 
adverbial, as was now common* 
displayed will connect with /Eovr- 
traiture, that is, '' pourtraiture 


ti 
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lively displayed,'* with this 
sense, *' Wave his wings» in an. 
'* airy stream of rich pictures so 
'' strongly displayed in vision as 
*'to resemble real life." Or, 
if lively remain as an adjective, 
much in the same sense, dit*^ 
played vrHl signify displaying 
itself. On the whole, we must 
not here seek for precise mean« 
fngs of parts, but acquiesce in a 
general idea resulting from the 
whole, which I think is suffi* 
ciently seen. 7. Warton, 

150. Softly on my eye-lids laid.} 
In the same strain, Fletcher in 
the Faithful Shepherdess, act ii. 
8. 1. vol. iii. p. 126. 

■ Sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids. 

And in the Tragedy of Valentin 
nian, in an addreiss to Sleep, act 
V. 8. 2. vol. iv. p. 358. 

On this afflicted prince fall like a 

cloud 
In gentle showers. 

Nor must I forget an exquisite 
passi^ in Par. L» b. iv. 614. 

— ^The timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumbrous 

weight inclines 
Our eye-lids. 

But for wildness, and perhaptf 
force, of imagery^ in expressing 
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And as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 


the appronch of sleep^ Shake- 
speare exceeds all. Mids. N, pr, 
act iii. s, 2. 

Till o'er thdr brows death-counter- 
feiting sleep 

With leaden 1^ and batty wings 
doth creep. 

T. Warton. 

1 $1 . — sweet music breathe &cJ] . 
This thought is taken from 
Shakespeare's Tempest Jortin, 

151. And as I wake, sweet musk , 
breathe 

Above, about, and underneath,'] 
Prohably suggested to Milton*s 
imagination by some of the ma- 
chineries of the Masks under the 
contrivance of Inigo Jones. Hoi- 
linshead, describing a very cu- 
rious device or spectacle pre- 
sented before Queen Elizabeth, 
insists particularly on the secret 
or mysterious music of some fic- 
titious nymphs, " which/' he 
adds, ** surely had been a noble 
*' hearing, and the more melo- 
'* dious for the varietie [novelty] 
** thereof, because it should come 
*' secretlie and strangelie out of 
*' the earth." Hist, iii, f. 1^97. 
Jonson, in a Masque called a 
Particular Entertayttment qf the 
Queene and Prince at Altrope, 
1603, has this stage-direction. 
^' To the sound of excellent soft 
'^ musique, that was there con- 
** cealed in the thicket, there 
^* came tripping up the lawne a 
** beauy of faeries," &c. p. 871. 
edit l6l6. And Shakespeare 
drew from the same source, al- 
though the genend idea is from 
Plutarch, Anion* Cleopatr. act iv. 
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s. S. The soldiers are watching 
before the palace. '' Mustek of 
** hautboys under the stage. — % 
** Sold. Peace, what noise ? 
'' I Sold. List, list ! Mustek i* th* 
*' air. 3 Sold. Under the earth, 
** &c." Sandys, in the Notes to 
his English Ovid, says, that " In 
the warden of the Tuilleries at 
Pans, by an artificial device 
underground invented formu- 
*' sicke, 1 have known an echo 
repeat a verse.** Edit Oxon. 
l6S2.p. 103. Psyche in Apuleius, 
sleeping on a green and flowei^ 
bank near a romantic grove, is 
awakened by invisible singers 
and unseen harps. Aur, Asin. 1. 
V. p. S7. b. edit. Beroald. By 
the way, the whole of this fic- 
tion in Apuleius, where Pysche 
wafted by the zephyrs into a de- 
licious valley, sees a forest of 
huge trees, containing a superb 
palace richly constructed of ivory, 
gold, and precious stones, in 
which a sumptuous banquet ac- 
companied with music is most 
luxuriously displayed, no person 
in the mean time appearing, has 
been adopted by the Gothic ro- 
mance writers. Rinaldo, in 
Tasso 8 Inchanted Forest, hears 
unseen harps and singers, c. xvi. 
67. T. Warton. 

152. Above, about, or under * 
neath^ This romantic passage 
has been imitated by an author 
of a strong imagination, an ad-' 
mirer and fidlower of our poet, 
Thomson, in Summer, first edit, 
p. 39. The context is altered 
rather for the worse in the later 
editions. 
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Sent by some Spirit tp mortals good. 
Or th' unseen Grenius of the wood. 
But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister^s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof. 
With antic pillars massy proof, 


155 




■ And^ frequent^ in the middle watch 

of ni^ty 
• 0r» all day long, in deserts still, are 

heard, 
Now here, now there, now wheeling 

in mid sky^ 
' Aroundy or underneath, aerial sounds^ 
Sent from angelic haips, and voioea 

join'd ; 
,A happiness bestowed by us alone^ 
On contemplation, or the ballow'd 
ear 
' Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 

Dr. J, Warton. 

Adam speaks, with transport, 
of the "aereal music of cherubic 
songs, heard by night from the 
neighbouring hills." Par. Lost, 
b. V. 547* See Tempest, act L 
s. 9. 

Where should this music be, i' th* air, 

or ih* earth 9 
It sounds no more ! 

I hear it now above me. 

T. Warton. 

156. To walk the studious doi^ 
steins pale,"] Perhaps, • ' the stu- 
*' dious cloister's pak.** Pale, 
indosure. Milton is fond of the 
singular number. In the next 
line . follows as in apposition, 
" the high-embowed roof.** T 
Warton. 

This conjecture is ridiculed by 
Dr. Symmons in his Life of Mil' 
ton, p. ISl. note; but approved 
by Johnson, Diet, voc. pale. E. 

157* And love the high-embowed 
roof.2 So the line should be 

VOL. III. 


printed, highly«vaulted. Em- 
bowed is arcuatus, arched. It is 
the same word in Comut, v. 1015. 

Where the law*d welkin slow doth 
bend* 

See Gascoigne*s Jocasta, act i. s. 
2. fol. 78. a. edit. 1587. 

The gilted roofes emb<m*d wyth curious 
worke. 

That is, "vaulted with curious 
" work.*' See more instances in 
Observ. F. Qu. ii. 1S4. And SyU 
vester, edit 1605. p. 70. 246. 

Old Saint PauVs cathedral, 
from Hollar s valuable plates in 
Dugdale, appears to have been 
a most stately and venerable pat- 
tern of the Gothic style. Muton 
was educated at Saint Paul's 
school, contiguous to the church ; 
and thus became impressed with 
an early reverence for the so- 
lemnities of the ancient eccle- 
siastical architecture, its vaults, 
shrines, isles, pillars, and painted 
glass, rendereid yet more awful 
by the accompaniment of the 
choral service. Does the pre- 
sent modem church convey tnese 
feelings? Certainly not. We 
justly admire and approve Sir 
Christopher Wren's Grecian pro- 
portions. Truth and propriety 
gratify the judgment, but they 
do not affect the imagination. 
T. Warton. 
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And storied windows richly dJght, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow, 
To the full voic'd quire below, 


160 


159- -^nd storied rvindows richly 
digkt,'\ Storied, or painted with 
stories, that is, histories* That 
this is precisely the meaning of 
the word storied, we may leani 
from Harrison's Description of 
England^ written about the year 
1580, and prefixed to the first 
volume of Hollinshead. '' As 
" for our churdies, all images, 
" shrines, tabernacles, roodlofts, 
*' and raoimments of. idolatry, 
" are removed, taken downe, 
'* and de&ced : onelie the stories 
*' in the glass-windowes ex- 
** ceptedi which for want of suf- 
'' ficient store of new staffe, and 
'^ by reason df extream diargis 
** that should grow by the alter- 
" ation cf the same into white 
panes throughout the realme, 
are not altogether abolished in 
most places at once, but by 
<< little and little suffered to de- 
" cftie, that lohOe glasse may be 
*< provided and set up in their 
*' roomes." B. li. c. i. p. 138. 
col. 2. SO. In Comas we nnd Xhe 
yerh story, v. 516. 

What the sage poets, taught bj th* 

heavenly Muse, 
Storied of old In high immartal verse. 

In Chaucer, storial occurs for 
historical. Leg. Cleopatr. v. 1523. 
p. 343. edit, Urr. 
And this is ttorial sothe, it is no fable. 

Nathan. <]!%traeus^ a German, 
not an inelegant Latin poet, in 
his Iter Anglicum, describing the 
costly furniture of the houses in 
London, says that the walls of 
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the rooms were hung with storite, 
or histories, and painted tape*- 
stries. Poemata, Rostoch. 1579* 
p. 17L a. 12mo. 

Totius ast urbis qaam sit ptetidsa 

supellez ; 
Parietibus quam sint ttoriar, pictique 

tapetes, 
Indocti-— — 

QUnless the true reading be sto- 
rea, i. e. mats» or carpetsJ^ 

In barbarous Latinity. storia 
is some^es used for historia, 
" Item Volo et ordino, quod liber 
" mens Chronicarum et Storiarum 
" Francia^> Sjcriptarum in Gallico, 
« &c.** Prolog, ad Chron. Franc 
tom. iii. Collect, Historic, Franc, 
p. 15^. Again, of a benefactor 
to a monastery, ** Fecit aliam 
" vestem cum storiis cmcifixi. 
"Domini.** S. Ariastds. in S. 
Leon. iii. Apud Murator. p. 200. 
tom. ill To this extract many 
others from monastic records 
might be easily added» which 
prove the frequent use of the 
word storia for scriptural history, 
r. fVarton. 

160. Casting a dim religious 
l^ht.'] Mr. Pope has imitated 
this in his Eloisa to Abelard, ver. 
143. 

Whete awful arches make a noon- 
day night. 

And the dim windows shed a solemn 
light. 

161. There lei the peaiing organ 
hha, &c.] This ^ews that Mil* 
ton, however mistaken in other 
respects, did not run into the en- 
thui^astic madness of that fa« 
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In service high, and anthems clear. 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 

Of every star that heaven doth shew, 

And every herb that sips the dew ; 


165 
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natic age against Church music. 
Thyer. 

Of this species of pensive plea- 
sure^ he speaks in a v&y differ- 
ent tone in the Answer to the 
Eikon Bas» s. xxiv. In his prayer 
he " [the king] remembered what 
'^ voices of joy and eladness there 
'^ were in his chapel, God's house 
'^ in his opinion^ between the 
'' singing men and the organs: 
" — uie vanity, superstition, and 
** misdevotion a£ which place^ 
'^ was a scandal far and near ; 
'' wherein so many things were 
** sung and prayed in those songs 
'* which were not understood, 
'^ ^c." Again, with similar con- 
tempt, s. XXV. *' His glory in the 
*' gaudy copes, and painted win- 
** dows, and chautited service- 
-book, &c" Pr. W. I 4^9. 531. 
T. Warton. 

167* And may at last my weary 
age &c.] There is something ex- 
tremely pleasing and proper in 
this last circumstance, not merely 
as it varies and enlarges the pic- 
ture but as it adds such a pei^fec- 
tion and completeness to it, by 


conducting the Penseroso so 
happily to the last scene of life, 
as leaves the reader*s mind fully 
satisfied: and if preferring the 
one would not look like cen- 
suring the other, I would say 
that in this respect this poem 
claims a superiority over the Al- 
legro, which, although designed 
with equal judgment, and exe- 
cuted with no lets spirit, yet ends 
as if something more might still 
have been added. Thyer, 

It should be remarked, that 
Milton wishes to die in the cha- 
racter of the melancholy man. 
r. Warton. 

172. And etery herb that nps 
the dew.'] It seems probable that 
Milton was a student in botany. 
For he speaks with great plea- 
sure of the hopes he nad formed 
of being assisted in this study by 
his friend Charles Deodate, wh^ 
was a physician. Epitaph. Dar 
man* 150. 

Tu mihi percurres medicos, toa giti- 
mina, succos, &c. 

7. Wari<m. 
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Till old experience do attain 

To something like prophetic strain. 


17s. TiU old experience do at* 
tain 

To tometJiing Uke prophetic 
Hrain,'] 
This resembles what Cornelius 
Nepos says of Cicero, that Ids 
prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination^ for he foretold every 
thing that happened afterwards 
like a prophet -^et facile exis- 
timari possit, prudentiam qao- 
dammodo esse divinalionem. 
Non enim Cicero ea solum, qus 
vivo se acciderunt, futura prse- 
dixit, sed etiam quae nunc usu 
veninnt, cecinit, ut vates. Vita 
Attici, cap. I6. This ending is 
certainly very fine, but though 
Mr. Thyer thinks it perfect and 
complete, vet others have been of 
opinion tnat something more 
might still be added, and I have 
seen in Mr. Richardson's book 
soQie lines of Mr. John Hughes. 

There let Time's creeping winter 

shed 
His reverend snow around my head; 
And while I feel by fast degrees 
My sluggard blood wax chill and 

freeze. 
Let thought unveil to my fiz'd eye 
A scene of deep eternity, 
Till life dissolving at the view, 
' I wake and find the vision true. 

17d. But this addition was not 
made by Hughes, as I appre- 
hend, from any peculiar predi- 
lection for Milton 8 poem* 
Hughes was a frequent and pro- 
fessed writer of cantatas, masks, 
operas, odes, and songs for mu- 
aic. In particular, before the in- 
troduction of Italian operas on 
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the English stage, he wrote six 
cantatas, composed by Pepusch^ 
which were designed as an essay 
or specimen, the first in its kind, 
for compositions in English after 
the Italian manner. He was^ also 
employed in fitting old pieces 
for music. In the year 1711^ 
Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
ClajTton a composer^ established 
concerts in YorK-buUdings,* and 
there is a letter dated that year^ 
written by Steele to Hughes, in 
which they desire him to " alter 
this poem [DrydeiCs Akxan^ 
ders Feast'] for music, pre- 
serving as many of Dryden*8 
verses as you can. It is to be 
performed by a voice well 
" skilled in recitative: but you 
" understand all these matters 
" much better than Yours, ^c.** 
[See ibid. p. xv. xvii. and p. 1^7. 
and vol. ii. p. 71.] The two pro- 
jectors, we may probably sup- 
pose, were busy in examining 
collections of published poetry 
for words to be set to music, for 
their concerts ; and stumbled in 
their search on one or both of 
Milton*s two poems. These they 
requested Hughes, an old and 
skilful practitioner in that sort 
of business, to alter and adapt 
for musical composition. What 
he had done for Dryden, he 
might be desired to do for Mil- 
ton. This seems to be the his- 
tory of Hughes*s supplemental 
lines. Hughes, however, has an 
expression from Camus, in his 
Thought on a Garden, written 
1704. Poems, vol. i. p. 171. v. 3. 
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These pleasures Melancholy give, 
And I with thee will choose to live. 


175 


Here Contemplafcion prunes her 
wings. 

See Com. v. 377> 378. and the 
note. T. Warton. 

Of these two exquisite little 
poems^ I think it dear that this 
but is the most taking; v^hich is 
owing to the subject. The mind 
deh'gnts most in these solemn 
images, and genius delights most 
to paint them. Hurd, ^ 

It will be no detraction firom " 
the powers of Milton*s originid 
genius and invention to remark, 
that he seems to have borrowed 
the subject of L* Allegro and li 
PenserosOy together with some 
particular thoughts, expressions*, 
and rhymeis, more especially the 
idea of a contrast between these 
two dispositions, from a'forgotten 
poem (wefixed to the first ^ition 
of Burton's Anatomie of Metan" 
cAo/y, entitled, <'The Author's 
" Abstract^ of Melancholy, or a 
" Dialogue between Pleasure and 
" Pain." Here Pain is Melan- 
choly. It was written, as I con«- 
jecture, abdut the year 16OO. I 
will make no apology for ab- 
stracting and citmg as much of 
this poem, as will be sufficient to 
prove to a discerning reader, how 
far it had taken possession of 
Milton*s mind. The measure 
will appear to be the same; and 
that our author was at least an 
attentive reader of Burton's book, 
may be already concluded from 
the traces of resemblance which 
I have incidentallv noticed in 
passing through the L Allegro 
and // Penseroso. 

When I goe musing all alone. 
Thinking of diverse thinges fbre- 
known ; 


When I build castles in the ayre, 
Voide of sorrow, voide of feare : 
Pleasing myselfe with phantasmes 

sweet, 
Methinkes the time runnes very fleet. 
All my jc^es to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy ! 
When to myself I act and smile. 
With pleasing thoughts the time be- 
guile. 
By a brooke side, or wood so greene. 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseene ; 
A thousand pleasures do me blesse, 

&C. 

Methinkes I hear, melhinkes I ^^, 
Sweet miisicke, wondrous melodie ; 
Townes, palaces, and cities fine, 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine : - 
Whatever is lovely or divine : > 

All other joyes to this are folly. 
Nought so sweet as Melancholy ! 
Methinkes I heare, methinkes I see' 
Ghostes, goblins, fiendes : my phah- 
tasie ' 

Pitsents a thousand ugly shapes, 
DolefuU outcries, fearefuU sightes. 
My sad and dismall soule afirightes : 
All my griefes to this are folly, 
Noughte so damnde as Melancholy { 

&C.&C. . ,> 

As to the very elaborate work 
to which these visionary verses 
are no unsuitable introduction, 
the writer's variety of learning. 
Ids quotations from scarce an4 
curious books, his pedantry 
sparkling with rude wit an^ 
shapeless elegance, miscellane- 
ous matter, intermixture of agree- 
able tales atid illustrations, and 
perhaps, above all, the singu- 
Uurities of his feelings clothed in 
an uncommon quainthess of style, 
have contributed to render it^ 
even to modem readers, a valu- 
able repository of amusement 
and information. 

But I am here tempted to add 
a part of Burton*s prose, for the 
sake of shewing, at one vieiw, 
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haw nearly Milton has sometidies 
pursued his train of thought, and 
selection of objects^ in various 
passages of V Allegro and // 
Penseroio. It is in the chapter 
entitled^ Exercise rectified both of 
Bodv and Minde. '' But the most 
''pleasing of all outward pas- 
*' times h, Deambulatlo per 
amcena loca, to make a pretty 
progresse, to see citties, cas- 
" tles> townes : as Fracastorius, 

*• P'isere tcepe atmtet nitUot, ptrtanm» 

** naque Tempe, 
** Kt placidas summU tectari in mofi- 

" tibtu aurat* 

'' To walke amongst orchards, 
** gardens/bowres, and artificfall 
'' wildernesses, green tiiickets, 
•' arches, groves, rOlets. foun- 
*' tains, and such Uke pleasant 
''places, like that Antiochian 
" Daphne, pooles, — betwixt 
" wood and water, in a faire 
" meadow by a river side, to 
" disport in some pleasant plaine, 
" to run up a steepe hill, or sit 
" in a shadie seat, must needes 
" be a delectable recreation.— 
" To see some pageant or sight 
" ffo by, as at coronations, wed- 
" dings, and such like solemn!- 
" ties; to see an ambassadour, 
"or prince, met, received, eo^ 
" tertained with maskes, shewes, 
'' &c. — ^The country has its re- 
" creations, may-gamas, feasts, 
" wakes, and merry meetings. 

" All seasons, almost all 

" places, have their severall pas- 
" times, some in sommer, some 
" in winter, some abroad, some 

" within. The ordinary re- 

'* creations which we have in 
" winter, and in most solitary 
" times busy our ^nindes with. 
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" are cardea, tables, -^ musicfce, 
" maskes, ulegames, - catches, 
''purpoMs, questions*, meity 
" tales of errant knights, kings, 
" aueenes, lovers, lordes, ladies, 
awarfes, dieeves, fajrries, &c. 
— Dancing, singing, masking, 
mumming, stage-pUiyes, how- 
soever they b»s heavily cen- 
sured by some severe Catos, 
^' yet if opportunely and sobeily 
used, may justly be approved. 
— ^To read, waike> and see 
tinappes and pictures, statues, 
" old amies of sev^ndl sottes, 
*' in a uyre galleHe, artificiall 
" workes, &c. 'Whosoever he is 
"'^erdfore, that is overmnne 
^ with solitarinesse, or carried 
** away wfth a pleanng ^udatrcht^y 
'" and vaine conceits, — I can pre* 
" iMsribe him no 'b<^r remedie 
"'than this of study.** He winds 
itp his system of stodious reci^ 
ation with a recommendation of 
the sciences of mforality, astro- 
nomy, botany, &c. " To see a 
"well-cut herball, all he^lrba, 
" tt^ees, flowers, pknts, expressed 
" in their proper tolmrrs to the 
^' life, &c." P. ii. & 2. p. S24— 
284. iedit 1^4. 

In Beaumont and Fletdier^s 
iHce Vatmtr, or Pasgimate Mad^ 
^aH, there is a beautiful song on 
'Melancholy, some of the senti- 
ments of whidi, as l&fmpscm 
long tiinoe observed, appear to 
'have been dilated and height- 
^ened in tiie // Peraero$o. See 
aet iii. «. 1 • ToL x. p. SS6» Milton 
has more freqoeimy and (^>enly 
copied the plays of Beaumont 
and Fletdier, than of %ake- 
iBpeare. One is therefore sur- 
"prised, Chat in his panegyric on 
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san> and the 9¥Q9d«nq^s wild of 

Xj Allegro ^ U Pg9t^o$o may 
jhe called >the ti^Q fir^ deticripti,vp 
p^mp in the £ngli^ lax^ua^. 
It is perhfips Xru?, tW th^ ch^ 
fi;ac^r9 .£^re not sulBqesitl^ Ji;e{it 
ap^t. ButthU.cin:ain^|i;wucefaA8 
been prQ4octi,ve (^ gprj^a^er e^*- 
cellencies. Jtbasl^i^ep^e^^^^kAd^ 
'^ No mirth indeed can be found 
'* in his melancholy, but I am 
'' afraid I always meet some me- 
'* lancholy in his mirth." Mil- 
ton's is the dignity of mirth. 
His cheerfulness is me cheerful- 
^ ness of gravity. ITie objects he 
f selects in his L* Allegro are so far 
gay, as they do not naturally 
excite sadness. Laughter and 
jollity are named only as personi- 
fications, and never exemplified. 
Qtiips and cranks, and wanton 
wiles, are enumerated only in 
general terms. There is speci- 
fically no mirth in contemplating 
a fine landscape. And even his 
landscape, aldiough it has fiow- 
ery meads and flocks^ wears a 
shade of pensiveness ; and con- 
tains russet lawns^ fallows grey, 
and barren mountains, overhung 
with labourvng clouds. Its old 
turretted mansion peeping from 
the treesj awakens only a train 
of solemn and romantic^ perhaps 
melancholy, reflection. Many a 
pensive man listens with delight 
to the milk-maid singing blithe, 
to the mower whetting his scythe, 
and to a distant peal of village- 
bells. He chose such illustrations 
as minister matter for true po- 
etry, and genuine description. 
Even his most brilliant imagery 
is mellowed widi the sober hues 


ofpVilosopbicn&^ti^tian. Itwa^ 
impossible (of the a.uthQr of II 
FenserosQ to Jbe jfiajpe cheejrful* 
or to pain|: mirth with levity; 
that is, otl^^rwise than in thf 
^eol^s of 01^ higher poetry. 
Both poems ^e the insult of the 
^i^e )^lijqgs, a^d the S3jne ha- 
bits of thought. See npte on 
X*/^W.y. 14^. - 

P^ctor Johnson Ms remarked, 
tji^t in VJliegrg, ** no part <# 
** the gaiety is fnade to ax;ise irop 
<' thp pi^\irfs rf .file bottle.** 
The truth is, that Milton means 
to describe the cheerfulness of 
the philosopher or the student, 
the amusements of a contempla- 
tive mind. And on this princi- 
ple, he seems unwilling to allow, 
that Mirth is the offspring of 
Bacchus and Venus, deities who 
preside over sensual gratifica- 
tions; but rather adopts the 
fiction of those more senous and 
sapient fablers, who suppose, that 
her proper parents are Zephyr 
and Aurora : intimating, that his 
cheerful enjoyments are those of 
the temperate and innocent kind, 
of early hours and rural pleasures. 
That critic does not appear to 
have entered into the spirit, or to 
have comprehended the meaning, 
of our author's Allegro. 

No man was ever so disquali- 
fied to turn puritan as Milton. 
In both these poems, he professes 
himself to be highly pleased with 
the choral church-music, with 
Gothic cloisters, the painted 
windows and vaulted isles of a 
venerable cathedral, with tilts and 
tournaments, and with masques 
and pageantries. What very 
repugnant and unpoetical prin- 
ciples did he afterwards adopt ! 
He helped to subvert monarchy, 
to destroy subordination, and to 
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level all distinctions of rank, ontward sdemnitj, all that had 
But this scheme was totally in- ever any connection with po« 
consistent with the splendours of pery, tended to overthrow the 
society, with throngs of kmghU studious eloisUrs pale, and the 
and barons bold, vrith store of high embowedroof; to temoYelhit 
ladies, and high triumphs, which storied windows richly dight^ and 
belonged to a court. Pomp, and to silence the pealing organ and 
feast, and revelry, the show of the fuU^voiced quire. The de- 
Hymen^ with mask and antique lights arising ftom these objects 
pageantry, were amon^ the state were to be sacrificed to the cold 
and trappings of nobility, which and philosophical spirit of Cal- 
he detested as an advocate for vinism^ fdiicti fumisned no p]ea«> 
republicanism. His system of sures to the imagination, 
worship, which renounced aS 
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XV. 

ARCADES*. 

Part of an Entertainment presented to the Countess 
Dowager oy Derby atHarefieldiy by some noble per^ 
sons of her family ^ who appear on the scene in 
pastoral habits moving toward the seat of state^ 
with this song. 

Song L 

Look nymphs, and shepherds look, 
What sudden blaze of majesty 
Is that which we from hence descry. 
Too divine to be mistook ; 

* This poem is only pari of an Dowager of Derby beiog marrted 
Entertainment, or Mask, as it is to John Earl of Bridgwater, be- 
also entided in Milton's Manu- fore whom was presented the 
script, the rest probably being of Mask at Ludlow, we may coo- 
a different nature, or composed ceive in some measure how Mil- 
by a different hand. The Counts ton was induced to compose the 
es8 Dowager of Derby, to whom one after the other. The allianoe 
it was presented, must have been between the fiunilies natun^y 
Alice, 4ilaughter of Sir John and easily accounts for it: and 
Spenser of Althorp in Northamp- in all probability the Genius of 
tonshire. Knight, and the widow the wood in this poeni, as well 
of Ferdinand Stanley, the fifth as the attendant Spirit in tfa^ 
Earl of Derby: iind Hatefield is Mask, was Mr. Henry Lawes, 
in Middlesex, and according to who was the great master of 
Camden lieth a little to the north music at that time/ and taught 
' of Uxbidge, so that I think we most of the young nobility, 
may certainljr conclude, that Mil- t Part of an entertainment pre- 
ton made this poem while he re- sented to the Countess of Derhu at 
sided in that neighbourhood with Harefieldj &c.] We are tola by 
his father at Horton near Cole- Norden, an accurate topographer 
brooke. It should seem too, who wrote about the year 159O, 
that it was made before the Mask in his Speculum Britannue, under 
at Ludlow, as it is a more im- Harefield in Middlesex, " There 
perfect essay: and Frances the '^ Sir Edmond Anderson, Knight, 
second daughter of this Countess ''Lord Chief Justice of the 
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This, this is she 
To whom our vows and wishes bend ; 
Here our solemn search hath end. 


Fame, that "her higii wOTth to nose, 
^SeemM «rst so knrish and praAne;, 
We may jtistly QO«r aecuse 
.Of detractioii from her pmise; 
Less than half we find exprest. 
Envy bid conceal the rest. 


10 


*' Common Fleas, hajfch a &ke 
'' house standing on the edge of 
** the hill. The river Colne pats-^ 
'' ing neare the same, through 
*' the pleasantmeadows and sweet 
'' pastures, yielding bodi delight 
''and profit"^ Spec. DHL p. i. 
page 21. I viewed this house a 
WW years agc^ When it was for 
die most ^art remaininjg in Its 
rvriginal state. It has since been 
'poHeddown: tiie porter's lodges 
«n each side the gateway are 
'converted into a commodious 
aduwDing-house. T. WarUm. 

1. Look nymphs, and shep^ 
herds^ look, &c,2 See the ninth 
division ^ Spenser's EpUhida^ 
mwn. And Spenser's jfyrill^ in 
tmite of Queen Elizabeth. 

See« where she nte upon the graesie 
greene, &c. 

See also Fletcher's FaUkfid Shtp* 
herdess, a. i. s. 1. voL iii. p. 4 50. 
T. Warton. 

5. Thit, this is she.'^ Miltim 
had here been looking back to 
Jonson^ the most eminent ma&k- 
writer that had yet appeared, 
and had fidlen upon some of his 
formularies and modes <tfaddraM. 
For thus Jonson, in an Enier' 


imminent at JUrope,l6Q3. W^ks, 
1016. p. 874. 

Thnisshee, 
Thisisshc^ 
In whose world oFgracey &c. 

:We«hall.Cqd other pedy iwtta- 
tions from Jonson. Milton says, 
V. 106. 

Though Syrinx your Ban's mistress 

were, 
Ydt'SyriaK.irtai ongllt wait on ter. 

6o S<ma«m$ ibid. p. 871. Of the 
queen and young prince, 

That 18 CyparissuB* face. 

And the 4bmeha8tSyritt* grace; 

O, tiMt Pfmivfcen0(v^ pbiee, Ac. 

Again, Milton 9SByB,v. 46L 

•^And curl the ^ve 
ln\riQglBi8 qnaifir<..i ■ i 

So Jonson, in a Magfw ai Wd- 
5tf<^, 16S8. V. 15. 

When was old Sherwpotf s head mgre 

'But see below, at v. 46. And 
Obsertat. on Spenser's *f*. Q. vol. 
ii. Zb6f T. Wflrton. 

10. We may justly now accuse 
&c.] These lines 'were thus at 
first in the Manuscript. 

Nfm seenu guUty ofabute 
And detraction from her praise 
'Less than half t^hi^ expmst, 
JSovy hid.A«r A«fc the nosU 
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Mark what radiant state %he spreads, 

In circle rouiid hejr shilling throne^ is 

Shooting her beaiQs like silver (breads ; 

This, this is dkt aloae. 

Sitting like a Goddess bnght. 

In the ceoCre of her light. 
Might she the wise Latona be^ 90 

Or the towered Cybele, 
Mother of a hundried Oods ; 
J4ino dares not give her Wds ; 

Who had diougfat 4liis cUme .had held 
A deity so uoparaU^M ? ^5 

[As they cone forwand, the G^miis of, the wood appeaiSy and 

tuniiog loward them^ speaks.] 

Genius. 

OTAY gentle swains, for though in this disguise, 

I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes ; 

Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 

Of that renowned flood, so often suqg. 

Divine Alpheus, who by 'secret sluice 30 


18. Sitting Uhe'&cr\ Itwfusi ihrcugh your eyes-] Dr. Sym* 

tt firsts moiis, L^e ofUl^m, p. 98. raers 

SeaUd l0ce a goddess bright, to to Shakespeare^ Alts wdl ^t 

^3. Juno dares not &e.2 The <»*«««* 

Manuscript had at first, Th^ honour. Six, which fluves in 

C«r«# 4ares not givohorodda; J ^ p 

Who wmid Aavff ihoi^ht this dime 

had held &c 30. Divine Ahheus, &c J A 

23. --'give her odds;'] Too fiunoiw rmr 191 Amdi«» ;^t 

liglitly expressed for the occwion. sinking under gttonnd passeth 

Murd. throu^ the .^ea wit)u>ut mixing 

S7. I see bright honour sparkle his ftreapt witb tibe salt wat«^ 
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Stole under seas to meet his Aretfause ; 

And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 

Fair silver-buskinM nymphs as great and good, 

I know this quest of yours, and free intent 

Was all in honour and devotion meant 35 

To the great mistress ofyoa princely shrine. 

Whom with low reverence I adore as mine. 

And with all helpful service will comply 

To further this night^s glad solemnity ; 

And lead ye where ye may more near behold 40 

What shallow-searching Fame has left untold ; 

Which I fliU oft amidst these shades alone 

Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon : 

For know by lot from Jove I am the Power 

Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 45 

To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 

With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 

and risetfa at last witb the foun- 44. — lam the Power] It was 

tain Arethuse near Syracuse in at firsts* 

SicUy. Virg. JExl iii. 694i. j j^ the power. 

-Alphaimtoaest hu(^ Elidis am. ^ _^^ ^^^^ ^j^ ^^^-j g^ 

Occultaa egisse vias subter maie, qui T>r9yUm, Polyofh. a. yiL vol. n. 

nunc p. 789. " Banks crown'd with 

OreyArethasa,tuoSleuliso(Mifunditur '^curled groves." And so in 

. ^^^'^ several al£er friaces; and in a 

t?4. '-'thU qtiesf] Inquiry, line which Jonson perhaps re^ 

search. P. L. ii. 830. '' To search membered> ibid. s. xxxiiL vol. iii. 

with wandering quest," And so p. 1111. 

also P, L. ix. 414. Ode F. Inf. Whew Sherwood her curWftontinio 

18. Comus^ 321. T. JVartm. the cold doth shove. 

41. What shallow'searching Jonson also and Browne apply 

Fame &c.J At first the verse run the same epithet frequendy to 

*"'**» the woods or tfie tops of trees. 

Thote viritM whkhiuU Fame hath Compare note on P. R. ii. 289. 

left-untold. y. Warian. 

44. — ftyfoq Allotment, Com. 47. WUh ringlets quaint,] It 

SO. Took in by lot, T. Warton. was at first. In rmglets quaint 
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And all my plants I save from nightly ill 

Of noisome winds, and blasting i^pours chill : 

And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, ,50 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blue, 

Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites. 

Or hurtful worm with cankered venom bites. 

When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round. 

Over the mount, and all this hallowed ground, 55 

And early ere the odorous breath of morn 

Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tasselPd horn 

Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about. 

Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 

With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless ; 60 


47. QuaifU is here in the sense 
of Shakespeare^ Mids, N» Dr. a, 
ii. s. 1. 

And the qumnt mazes in the wanton 

l^reen. 
For lack of tread are undistingiiish« 

able. 

T. Warion. 

48. And all my plants I save 
fiom nightly ill 

Of noisome winds, and blasting 
vapours chiU.] 
This is the office of a kindred 

Spirit in Comus, supposed to 
well in rural shrine, as the Ge- 
nius at Harefield in oaken bower. 
Com. 26$. 

Forbidding every bleak untimely fog 
To touch the prosperous growth <^ 
this tall wood* 

T. Warton. 

49' — ond blasting vapours 
chUl :] In the Manuscript it is 

•>-^>r blasting vapours chill. 

50. And from the boughs &c.]] 
It was at firsts 


And from the kavet brush off &c. 

. 54. I fetch my round,'] Sb in 
CymbeUne, a. i. s. 2. '' I'll fetch 
** a tum> &c." And in the Acts 
Apost. xxviii. 13. ''We fet a 
'' compass.** But the phrase is 
still in use. T. Warton, 

67. — tasselVd horn\ Spenser^ 
Faery Queen^ b. i. cant, viii st 3. 

—an horn of bugle smally 
Which hung adown his side in twisted 

gold 
And tatselt gay. 

58. See V Allegro, 56. '' Through 
" the high wood echoing shrilJ.*' 
T. Warton. 

59* Number my ranks, and visit 
every sprout^ Tasso^ Gier. Lib. 
c. xiii. 8. But there the inchanted 
forest is consigned to bad demons. 

Prendete in guardia questa silva, e 

t queste 
Piante, che numerate' a vol conseg- 
no. 

T. Warton. 
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But else in deep of mglit, vAien drowsinesa 
Hath locked up mortal sedse, then listen I 
To the celestial Sirens^ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 


6Z. Hath locl^d up mortalsense,] 
He had written at first Haih 
chained martaMiyi, 

64. •— <^e nine infolded spheres,] 
According to the doctrine of the 
ancientB^ as it 14 exj^iMned by 
Cicero. Somnium Scipionb 4. 
Novem tiU oibibus^ vel potins 
globis, connexa sunt omnia: and 
then he enumerates them in this 
order, heaven or the sphere of 
the stars, Satuni, Jupiter^ Mars^ 
the Sun, Venus^ Mercury^ the 
Moon» and the Earth. And in 
the next chapter he speaks of 
the music of tne spheres, Quid? 
hie, inquam, quis est, qui com- 
plet aufes meas tantus et tarn 
dulcis senus? and describes it, 
and accounts fbr mankukl's not 
hearing it. Hie vero temtus est 
tetios mundi indtatissima con-^ 
versione sonitns, ut eum aures 
hominum eapere non possint: 
aicut intaeri solem adversnin ne» 
quitis^ eju6<]^ue ^adiis acies vestra 
sensusque vmcitur. See also Ma- 
crobius In Somn. Scip. lib. iL 
cap. 4. Ergo uniyersi mundani 
corporis sphaerae novem sunt, &c. 

o4. This is Plato's system. 
Fate, or Necessity, holds a spindle 
of adamant: and, with her three 
daughters, Lachesis, Clotho, and 
Atropos, who handle the vital 
web wound about the spindle, 
she conducts or turns the hea- 
venly bodies* Nine Muses, or 
Syrens, sit on the summit of the 
spheres; which, in their revcdu- 
tions produce the niost ravishing 
musicikl harmony. To ti^is har- 


mony, the three daughters of 
Necessity perpetually sing in 
cvrroipondent tones. In the 
mean time, the adamantine spin*, 
die, whidi is placed in the lap 
or on the knees of Necessity,, 
and on which the fate of men 
and gods is wound, is also re- 
volv^^ This music of the 
spheres, proceeding from the 
rapid motion of the heavens, is 
so )oud, various, and sweet, as 
to exceed all aptitude or propor- 
tion of the human ear, and there- 
fore is not heard by men. More- 
over, this spherical music consists 
of eight unisonous melodies : the 
ninth is a concentration of all the 
rest, or a diapason of all those 
eight melodies; which diapason^ 
or concentus, the nine Sirens siog 
or address to the supreme Being. 
This last circumstance, while it 
justifies a doubtful readings illus- 
trates or rather explains a pas- 
sage in these lines, At a sqimn 
Mmic, V. 6. 

That undisturbed song of pure cion- 
eentf 

Ay^sMng before the 9apphireH:alpur'd 

throne, 
To Hhn that sits thereon. 

Milton, full of these PlaUmic 
ideas, has here a reference to 
this consummate or concentual 
Song of the ninth sphere, which 
is undisturbed and pure, that is, 
un^lsyed and perfect, Tb? Pla- 
tonism is here, however, in some 
degree christianized. 

These notions are to be found 
in the tenth book of Plato's Re- 
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And sing to those that hdld the vital sheer», 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fete of' god» sad men i» wound. 
Such sweet compulsion do^ in miisic lie^ 
To lull the daughters of Necessity, 
And keep unsteady Nature to her law, 
And the low worid in measured motion draw 
After the heavenly tune, whic^b none can hear 


es 


70 


public, in his Tixoflms^ and other 
parts of his works; but they 
cannot be weU understood or 
digested without the assistance 
of Proclus^ who yet has partly 
clouded the system with new 
refinements. Hence we are to 
interpret Spenser in the Platonic 
Hymne in Honour of Beauti&* 

For Love is a celeitkUl Jutrmonie 
Of likewise heaitsicomposed of itarra 
eoncetU. 

T. Warton. 

72« 4f^ ^^ hMtf^nly tune, 
which none can hear &c.] To Uie 
same purpose Shakespeare speak- 
ing likewise of the music of the 
spheres. Merchant of Venice^ 
act V. 8C« 1. 

There's dot the tmallett orb, which 

thou behold'st* 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
iStill quiring to the young-ej'd ehe- 

ruhims; 
Such har mo ny Is in Immortal sounds ! 
But whilst this mnddj Yestore of 

decay 
Doth grossly close us In^ we cannot 

bear it. 

72. After the heavenly tune, 

which none can hear 
Of human mould, with grass un- 
purged ^arf] 
J do not recollect this reason in 
Plato, the Somnium Sdpionis, or 
Macrobius. But our author^ in 
an academic Prolusion on the 


cc 


Music of the Spheres, having ex« 
plained Plato* s theory, assigns a 
similar reason. ''Quod autem 
*' nos banc nUnime audiamus har- 
** moniam, sane in causa videtur 
^'esse^ furacis Promethei auda- 
** cia, quae tot mala hominibua 
'' invexit, et simul banc felicita- 
tem nobis abstulit^ qua ned 
unquam fhii licebit^ dum see* 
'Oeribus cooperti belluinis, cu- 
'' piditatibus obrute8cimus.-—At 
** si pura, si nivea gestaremus 
''pectora — turn quidem suavis- 
" sima ilia stellarum circum- 
*^ euntium musica personarent 
*' aures nostrsa et opplerentur.** 
Prose JVorksj vol. ii. 56S, See 
Observat. on Spenser's F. Q. ii. 
32. On the same principle, the 
airy music which the waking 
poet hears in II Penseroso^ was 
sent only '' by some spirit to 
" mortals good** v. 158. And in. 
his Prose Works, he ihentiona 
those " celestial songs to o^ra 
** inapprehensible, but not to those 
" who were not defiled with 
" women, &c.** Apol Smeciymn* 
p. 178. edit. Tol. It is the same 
philosophy in Comus, v. 457. 

And in clear thought, and solemn 

Tision, 
Tell her of things ivhich no gross eair 

eanhittr. 

T. Warton. 
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Of human mould with gross unpurged ear; 

And yet such music worthiest were to blaze 

The peerless height of her immortal praise, 75 

Whose lustre leads us, and for her most fit. 

If my inferior hand or voice could hit 

Inimitable sounds^ yet as we go, 

Whatever the skill of lesser gods -can show, 

I will assay, her worth to celebrate^ so 

And so attend ye toward her glittering state : 

Where ye may all that are of noble stem 

Approach, and kiss her sacred vesture^s hem. 

Song IL 

O'ER the smooth enamelPd green, 

Where no print of step hath been, 85 

. 73. With gross unpurged ear ;"] cred vesture* s hemJ] Fairfax^ in 
Compare Snkkespeare^ Midi, N, the metrical dedication of his 
Dr. a. iii. 8. 1. Tasso to Queen Elizabeth, bids 

And I wiU purge tby mortal grwtnest ^8 ^^^ ^<^ approachtoo boldly, 
8o, nor soil 

That thou will like an airy spirit go. j^ ^j. jj^gfure^t hem. 

And see Comus, v. 997. I must not quit Milton's Genius 

List mortals, if your eara be true. without observing, that a Genius 

T. Warton, is more than once introduced in 

77. -Band or voice could hit, J^*"'" Undertooodsanda^es. 

" dd numbers* hU by voice or ^^J\J^^ ]S^ ^?' ^•• 
« hand." And. L 171. "The hand f FnZ.^™J^fll- * ^ g' 
« sung with the voi^." T. War- „ STS^^ tST^nius Z 

Qt A- J 4*^A i jf London appears. Ed. fol. I616. 

SI. And so atUnd ye iofvard g^p. AhTin the Entertain^ 

Aer glUterm^ state :-} Jonson, Ln/ a< rAeotaW'*, 1 607, the dia- 

Hf,mena:i, vol v. 272. j^^^^ .^ ^^j^^y supported by a 

And bee where Juno— Genius, p. 887. And die Fates 

VisglUiysherglitteHngstaieimdchair. ^re represented teaching future 

A state is a canopy. See the tilings to die Genius of Uiis piece, 

notes P. L. vii. 440. and x. 445. who is the Genius of die palace 

T. Warton. of Theobald's, p. 888. T. Wartou. 

83. Approach, and kiss her sa- 84. — enameltd green J\ £««- 
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Follow me as I sing. 

And touch the warbled string, 
Under the shady roof 
Of branching elm star-proof. 

Follow me, 90 

I will bring you where she sits, 
Clad in splendor as befits 

Her deity. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen. 95 

Song III. 

NYMPHS and Shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon^s lihed banks, 


meUed, with this application^ oc* 
curs repeatedly in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas. And in Drayton, 
Sydney, and Peele. T. Warton. 

•87. — warbled stringJ] That 
is, the lute accompanied with the 
voice. T. Warton. 

89. — branching elm star-proof,] 
That is, which will resist the evil 
influence of the planets. It is a 
vulgar superstition that one 
species of elm has this virtue. 
Warburton, 

But I believe he means no 
more than, proof against the rays 
of the sun ; impenetrable to star 
or sun 'light, as he says P. L. ix. 
1086. where see the note. Hurd, 

One of Peacham*8 Emblems is 
the picture of a large and lofty 
grove, which defies the influence 
of the moon and stars appearing 
over it. This grove, in the 
verses affixed^ is said to be. 

Not pierceable to power of any starre. 
VOL. III. 


See Peacham*s Minerva BrUanna^ 
p. 182. edit. 1612. 4to. But 
literally the same line is applied 
to a grove in the Faerie Queene, 
i. i. 7. Where Spenser seems to 
have imitated Statius, Theb. 1. x. 
85. 

— -Null! penetrabilis astro 
Lucus iners.— • 

Compare our author/ P. L. b. ix. 
1088. 

Where highest woods impenetrable 
To ttar^ or sun-light, spread their 
umbrage broad. 

Sylvester has " Sun^proof ar- 
" hours," Du Bartas, p. 171. 
edit. 1621. Works. But star* 
proof h astrological, as in Martin s 
Dumbe Knight, 16O8. Reed's 
Old. PL iv. 479. 

Or else star^cross'd with some hagg's 
hellishness. 

T. Warton. 

97. By sandy Ladon's Rlied 
banks, &c.] This was the most 


¥ 
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On old Lycaeus or Cyllene hoar 

Trip no more in twilight ranks, . 
Though Erymanth your loss deplore, 

A better soil shall give ye thanks. 
From the stony Maenalus 
Bring your flocks, and live with us. 
Here ye shall have greater grace, 
To serve the Lady of this place. 
Though Syrinx your Pan^s mistress were, 
Yet Syrinx well might wait on her. 
Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen.* 


100 


105 


beautiful river of Arcadia^ and 
the others are famous mountains 
of that country: and the poet 
cidls it uindy Ladan after Oyid, 
Met u 702. 

Donee arenoH placitiim Ladonit ad 

amnem 
Venerit. 

and it might properly be said to 
have lilied banks, since Diony- 
sius^ as I find him quoted by 
Famaby, has called it Evx»?MfUf 

97. I know not that Dionysius 
mentions the river Ladon any 
where> but in the following verse 
of the PeriegenSf v. 417. 

Ovid mentions Ladon more than 
once, but without its lilies. Com- 
pare Statins, Theb. ix. 573. And 
Callimachus^ Hymn, Jov. v. 18. 
Festus Avienus, I believe, is 
the only ancient Latin poet, if 
he deserves the name, who speaks 
of the^ fertility of the fields 
washed by Ladon. Descript Orb, 
V. 574. 


Hie distentu8 aqiuaata lambit /^in^ia 
Ladon. 

But by lUied banks we are 
perhaps only to understand water- 
lilies. LiUed seems to have been 
no uncommon epithet for the 
banks of a river. So in Syl- 
vester^ cited in England's Par- 
nassus, 1600. p. 479. [Works, 
ut supr. p. 1201.] 

By some cleare river's UUie-paved side. 

T. Warton. 

* Alice, Countess Dowager of 
Derby, was the lady before whom 
this Mask was presented at Hare- 
field. She married Ferdinando 
Lord Strange; who on the death 
of his father Henry, in 1594, 
became Earl of Derby, but died 
the next year. She was the 
sixth daughter of Sir John Spen- 
ser of Althorpe in Northampton- 
shire. She was afterwards mar- 
ried to Lord Chancellor Fgerton, 
who died in 161 7. See Prelim. 
N. on Comus, And Dugd. Baron. 
iii. 414, 251. She died Jan. 26, 
l6S5'6, and was buried at Hare* 


\ 
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field. Arcades could not there* 
fore have been acted after 1636. 
See MSS. Willis, Bibl. BodU fol. 
Num. viii. f. 54. Pedigr. Bucks. 
Harrington has an Epigram to 
this lady, b. iii. 47. In praise of 
the Countesse of Derby, married 
to the Lord Chancellour. 

This noble Countesse U?ed many 

yeeres 
With Derby, one of England's great- 
est peeres ; 
Fniitfull and faire, and of so cleare 

a name 
That all this region marvell'd at her 

fame: 
But this brave peere extinct by 

hastned fate, 
She staid, ah! too too long, in 

widowes state ; 
And in that state took so sweet state 

upon her 
All eares, eyes, tongues, heard, saw, 

and toldy her honour, &c. 

A Dedication to this Lady 
Dowager Derby, full of -the most 
exalted panegyric, is prefixed to 
Thomas Gainsford's Historie of 
Trebizonde, a set of tales. Lond. 
I6l6. 4to. 

But Milton is not the only 
Great English poet who has cele- 
brated this Countess Dowager 
of Derby. She was the sixth 
daughter, as we have seen, of 
Sir John Spenser, with whose 
family Spenser the poet claimed 
an alliance. In his Colin Clouts 
come home again, wsitten about 
1595, he mentions her under the 
appellation of uimarillis, with her 
sisters Phillis, or Elizabeth, and 


ChariUis, or Anne; these three 
of Sir John Spenser's daughters 
being best known at court. See 
V. 536. 

Ne lesse praise-worthy are the Sisters 
three, &c. 

After a panegyric on the two 
first, he next comes to AmarUlis, 
or Alice, our lady, the Dowager 
of the above-mentioned Ferdi-> 
nando Lord Derby, lately dead. 

But AmariUitf whether fortunate. 
Or else unfortunate, as I aread. 
That freed is from Cupid's yoke by 

fate. 
Since which, she doth new bands 

adventure dread : 
Shepheard, whatever thou hast heard 

to be 
In this or that praysd diversly apart. 
In her thou maist them all assembled 

see 
And seald up in the treasure of her 

heart. 

And in the same poem, he 
thus apostrophises to her late 
husband Earl Ferdinand, under 
the name Amyntas*. See v. 432. 

Amyntat quite is gone, and lies full 

Jowe, 
Having his AmarUlis left to mone ! 
Help, O ye ShepLeards, help ye all 

in this. 
Her losse is yours, your loss Amyntat 

is; 
Amyntas, flowre of Shepheards pride 
forlorne: &c. 

And to the same lady AUce, 
when Lady Strange, before hec 
husband Ferdinand's advance- 
ment to the Earldom, Spenser 
addresses his Teares of the Muses, 


* But if this poem, according to its dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh, was printed 
in 1591, then Amyntas would be Henry Lord Compton, who died 1589, and 
Afnariilitf Anne his widow. Consequently, Alice is not AmarUlis, but another of 
the three sisters here celebrated. But I date the poem, for unanswerable reasons, in 
1595.6. See Life of Spenser, prefixed to Mr. Ralph Church's edition of the Faerie 
QueenCi Lond. 8vo. 1758. vol. i. pp. xviii, xxx. And compare Upton's edition, 
vol. i. Prtf. p. xi. And his note, iii. vi. 45. Where Amintas may mean some 
other person. See Dugd. Baron, ii. 400. co). ii. 403. col. i. But this doubt does 
not affect the main purport of my argument. 
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published in 159l> in a Dedica- 
tion of the highest regard : where 
he speaks of^ ^'your excellent 
** beautie^ your virtuous beha- 
'' viour^ and your noble match 
'' with that most honourable 
^^ Lorde the verie patteme of 
'^ right nobilitie.*' He then ac- 
knowledges the particular boun" 


Het which she had conferred 
upon the poets. Thus the Lady 
who presided at the represent- 
ation of Milton's Arcadest was 
not only the theme but the pa* 
troness of Spenser. The peer- 
age-book of this most respectable 
Countess is the poetry of her 
times. T. Warton, 
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